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The Overland Monthly Company, 


San Francisco: 415 Montgomery Street. 
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HOME ror INVALIDS 


AND 


Private Hosptrat. 


620 Folsom St.. San Francisco. 
¢ 


HOME and Private Hospital for Tnvalids has been opened in San 
Francisco by Dro Wo S. Wirrweie. The object of the Hospital is 


to afford a home, and, at the same time, careful nursing and medical 
attention to those who are out of health, or who are in need of special 
treatment, The rooms cr laree and well furnished, and patients Cu 
assured of receiving every comfort. The location is very central, being 
Within three blocks of the Palace Hotel. 
The household affairs are under the charge of Mrs. H. H. Ber *S, 
is well known to be thoroughly capable and competent of filling the 


position of Matron. 
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klyn Hotel, 
BUSH STREET, 


Between Montgomery and Sansome Sts., San Francisco. 


CHAS. S. BUSH, Proprietor. 


The Leading Business and Family Hotel of California. 


TERMS, $7.25 to $2.00 per Day. 














This Old and Favorite Hot ont sto b we el e of all persons seeking Common-Sense 
Comforts and Accommodations. Its location is central, being in the direct vicinity of the Business 
Houses and PLACES oF AMUSEMEN Special attention to STRANGERS, and full satisfaction to all is 


cee BROORL F HN. 
WE CLAIM TO KEEP THE BEST HOUSE IN THE CITY FOR THE PRICEe 


the platform of 





The Brooklyn is the [lot ere residen the imterton uunties tind themselves most at 
home. It is in the busine nt f San Francisco, and gentlemen from the country cannot find a 


quieter or better place far thems or their families tis a cheerful, social, modest and pleasant 
home—and many of our pat vith us for ve Mie house is in thorough repair, and the 
During une ears of successful Tlotel experience, the 


ve neatly and comfortably furnished, 
..uprcor and the Chief Clerk have devoted thems - islv to the comfort of the traveling 


public—and the result is seen onstant popularit 


THE BROoOo nRLYN. 





Railroad Depot and Ferry Landings 


20H Cill find the 


upon the arrivad « (t “, al the Wharf on arrival of all Sleamers, 


whi h wi Oiled “wor 0 i hie H lel free or; Charye . 
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POLK, COR. CALIFORNIA. 215 & 217 SUTTER ST. 


LEBENBAUM BROTHERS, 


aN 
— Gable 











We have now in stock, and soon to arrive, the following Seasonable Delicacies, etc.: 


FRUITS, GLACE AND CRYSTALICE, 

CHERRIES BROCHETTES, STRAWBERRIES ON STEM, 
RED PEARS, CHINOIS, 
ALMONDs, APRICOTS, 
MELANGE, MIRABELLES, 

PLUMS, VIOLETTES, 

HAZEL NUTS, WALNUTS, 

BROCHETTE PASTE, 

PINE-APPLE, 

GIBSON’S FRUIT TABLETS, CHOCOLATE CREAMS. 


HANDSOME BASKETS, of NEW and ARTISTIC Designs, for Office, Flowers. Shopping, School and 
Dinner Table. Also, INDIAN- MADE BASKETS with Sweet Grass 


Pates from L. Henry and Teyssonneau, 
Smoked Goose Breasts, Brunswick Sausages, 
Genuine Westphalia Hai 
Irish Bacon 
(Appetit Silt 


Italian Anchovies in Salt. Finnan Haddies 


Saucisse de Lyon, 
Rollmopse, 
Lampreys or Neunaugen, 


Smoked Eels, 





FRENCH and GERMAN PRESERVED FRU/TS, in Juice, Svrup and Liqueurs, 
Wiesbaden Preserved Strawberries, Raspberries, Red and White Cherries, ange, FHlasel- 
nuts, Walnuts, Quinces, Gooseberries, Mirabelles, Chinois, Prunes in Vinegar, Marrons in 
Juice— Vanilla flavored, Strawberries in Wine. Cherries in Maraschino, Apricots in Arrack, 


Peaches in Brandy. 





Bismarck Zwieback, Braunschweiger Lebkuchen, Honigkuchen and Ptetlernusse, Mar ipan Cigarettes 
Koenig's Wafers, Carola Wafers, Baum Wafers, Finest Dehesa R usins, Macaroon 


and Eleme Figs, Prunelles, Wiesbaden Stuffed Prunes 





SEND FCR 


Out Priged Catalogue of Groéerte 


NOW READY. 











These wheels are designed for all purposes where 
limited quantities of water and high heads 






are utilized, 







and are guar- 


anteed to give 






more power 







with less wa- 






ter than any other 





” wheel made 


Estimates furnished on 











application, for wheels specially 





s— 


Me built and adapted to suit any 





; Fparticular case. Fine illustrated 






catalogue sent free. Address the Manufacturers, 


JAMES LEFFEL & (0,,.°°Surv’: 2° 


Officer’s pay, bounty pro- 
ENS ON cured ; deserters relieved. 
9 21 years’ practice. Success 

or no fee. Write for circulars and new laws. 
. A. W. McCormick & Son, Washington, D. C. & Cincinnati, 0 


PAPER MUSIC [22 MASSES 


WAREHOUSE, 
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sample copies (80 pages and covers) 
of Monthly Galaxy of M usic, with 
35 full-size and complete pieces of new, 






eand popular Music, which would cost 30 cts. to 

(0) cts. each at music stores The Galaxy gives its 

ALL KINDS OF readers 500 pages of music a year, worth over $50 at 
ae) i o : Yr 






regular prices, tor oply $1.00, and is the cheapest, 
gest and best musical publication ever offered, 
Adare GALAXY OF MUSIC, Boston, Mass. 









Printing and Wrapping Paper, 
401 & 403 SANSOME ST., pal LOLA el 


Best Cough Syrup. Tastes good, Use 
in time. Sold by druggists, 


CONSUMPTION 


THE NEW REMINGTON Mo, § 


ls the Latest Lmproved, Most Complete, 
Best and Cheapest Sewing Machine 

n the market, 

SIER, MAKES LESS NOISE, IS SIMPLER 


AND MORE CONVENIENT THAN ANY OTHER 
IACHINE IN THE MARKET. 













COR, SACRAMENTO 





































Cc. SHAWL. 
NO. 80 SECOND ST., SAN FRANCISCO CAL. 


NEEDLES, OILS AND STAPLE SUPPLIES FOR ALL KINDS OF 
SEWING MACHINES. 
WHOLESALE AND RETAII 


Sewing Machines of all kinds Repaired and Rebuilt. 









UMBRELLAS, SHADES, PARASOLS, ETC. 


Elegant and Unique Styles, for Ladies and Gents. 


OUR FACILITIES 
Fr 


ear 
! 
Sty f UMBRELLA 


SHADES, PARASOLS, WHII 


VUMinbrellas and Pazar 


eo 
Me-covered and ¢ 


ts 


Me paired 


OUR STOCK 


CANES MOUNTED 


Repairing Fans a Specialty 


J.D. BARR & SON, 


J. D. BARR, 
Wholesale, 
No. 3238 BUSH ST., 
Adjoining the Bush St. Theatre 


Intrinsic Value. 


SEASON OF 18s86- 


UMBRELLAS.—We prop 
f San Francis 


signs i 


fered in at 


Moderate Prices! 


Moderate Prices! 


Pioneer Manufacturers. 


J. D. BARR & SON, 
Retail, 
Branch, No. 932 MARKET ST., 


Adjoining the Baldwin Theatre.-@@ 





WE SEL} DIRECT TO FAMILIES- 
(avoid Agents and Dealers whose pro- 
fits and expenses double the cost on 
every Piano they sell) and send this 
First-Class UPRIGHT Catizet cou 
7% Octave Rosewood Piano, W 
ranted 6 years, for M1032 ¥ 
send it—with Beautiful Cover ar 
Stool—for Trialin yourown I! 
fore you buy. Send forcircular 


Marchal & Smith, 225 Past 1«¢ | 


EPPS’S 


GRATEFUL-—COMFORTING. 


COCOA: 





GIVEN AWAY! 
Mixed Flower Seeds 
with Park’s I 
for 2 stamps 
delighted. Tell all your friends. G.\ 
burg, Pa. 
aw send at once. This noti 


PISO’S CURE FOR 
CURES WHERE ALL ELSE FAILS. 


Best Cough Syrup. Tastes good, Use 
in time. Sold by drugyists. 


CONSUMPTION 








Mae. £: Cs Chamberlain 


Chambe 


DESIGNING, 


919 Bush SI 


TAKE 


re lor iV & 


Dr AWING 


Miss M. &, 


Inga fobe 


on yt 'sbe 
d 


AND ENGRAVING » ON 


Op 


Das rasmecisco. 


THE ELEVATOR 








Dp >L’ ‘ TON 
FOR ¢ RIPPLED AND DEFORMED PERSONS, 
Is the largest institution of the xine on the continent The Medica! and Surgical Staff comprises the best talent in 
the country. There have been more cases of human deformities successfully treated than by any similar Institution, 
More than 50,000 cases have hone susnenetal ly tre: sr! Diseases W thie h are made a specialty: Curvature of the Spine, 
Hip Disease, and ail Diseases of the Joints, Crooked Limbs, Club Ft ‘iles, Fistula, Nasal Catarrh and Paralysis. 


Send for Circulars and References to the WESTERN pl VISION, 319 Bush St., San Francisco. 
- —— 
PHOS. P. SIMPSON, Washington 
PATE NTS D.«°. No pay asked fur patent until ARE YOu CORPULENT? 
obtained. Write for Inventors’ Guide S! CORPUS LEAN 
in Safe, Permanent and 


ful Flesh Reducer — AS te fleen Pounds a Month 
NO POISON. piPO-Mav bg vever fails to permanently 


O°S* CURE FOR “REA ree hte 4 oe ae ye every Lady using our 
GURES WHERE ALL ELSE ne. 1 ollet b equteteen. | Unexeelled in Am rica ge removing Skin 


. \ ’ ! Black-Heads,) Wrinkles wk-Marks, eto 
Best Coug ch Syrup. Tastes good, se s ‘ ) for Particulars. Testimo bone 5 Circulars, 


in time. Sold by druggists. Return Mail. Me ation artle ~ wanted. Chichester 


¢ (e) N = U mM i=) TT: Te) : Chemical Co., 2815 Madison Square, Philada, Pa. 


EBSTER’S | CONSUMPTION. 


. * gs I have a positive remedy for the above disease ; by its 
Unabrid ed Dictionar thousands of cases of the worst kind and of long handing 
Uv ‘ have beencured. Indeed, so strong is my faith in itsefficacy 

: that Iwill send TWO BOTTLES FREE, together with a VAL- 

A DICTIONARY UABLE TREATISE on this disease, to any sufferer. Give ex- 
118,000 Words, 3000 Engravings, press & P, O. aduress. DR, T. A. SLOCUM, 181 Pearl 8t. N. ¥ 


GAZETTEER 0 OF THE WORLD 


) Titles, and a 


Invaluable . 
A. Li. F BIOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY SLUESERRY, d srott. Pek fruit to grow for pleasure or 


h of nearly 10,006 d Persons protit, Price list free toall. An agent 
Firesias, ALL IN ONE ‘BOOK wanted every town. Complete outfit furnished free, 


ve 
‘ WH LOW R IDGE FRUIT rARM, Portland, Mich, 
G, & C. MERRIAM & CO., Pul'rs, Springfield, Mass, 


TO OUR ADVERTISERS | 


BUSINESS CLAIMS OF THE OVERLAND MONTHLY. 


The reputation of “The Overland Monthly” among business men rests 


























upon its large and increasing circulation in its own peculiar field. It 
reaches the best class of farmers, mechanics, merchants and_ professional 
men in the West and East. It goes into thousands of families in the 
middle and wealthier classes. Its agents, canvassers and friends are constant- 
ly at work still further extending its circulation. 
. RATES FURNISHED ON APPLICATION. 

THE OVERLAND MONTHLY, 415 Montgomery St., San Francisco, Cal. 





~==+IT STANDS AT THE HEAD! 


THE LIGHT RUNNING “DOMESTIC” 


Do not fail to see it before 


29 Post Street, 


J. W. EVANS, 


Machine 


baying a Sewtng 


San Francisco. 





HA RY. SHORN’S 
ollers:-BEST 
S hade eR FA BeLs IIMITATIONS 





T0 ADVERTISERS! 


For a check for $2) we wil int ate 

ment in One Million tissues at ading A 
pers and complete the work wit! t 
6 at the rate of only ove f ) 

Circulation! The advert 

@ single issue of any paper 

placed before One Million 

chasers ;—or Five Mi.wi 

sometimes stated, that cv 

by five persons on an ave 

modate exbout 75 words 

and check, or send.) cents 

@EO. P. KOWELL & UU., 


We have just issued a new ex 
Book called “ Newspayx 
ages, ud among its conter ‘ 
owing Lists and ¢ atal gues of Newspaype 
DAILY NEVWSP APERS IN NEW YORK Cl 
their Advertisin 
DAILY NEWSP AP F RS IN CITIES HAVING 
than 150,000 population, omitting all but the be 
DAILY N Ws APERS IN CITIES HAVI 
than 2,000 population, ou 
A SMALL LIST OF NEWS! 
vertise every section of | 
selection made up with gre 
ones 
NE NEWSPAPER IN (S81 
advertiser to use if he wll us« 
BARGAINSIN ADVERTISI 
in many principal ci aie mht 
peculiar inducemier 
LARGEST CIKCUI rh 
American papers issuir 
copies 
HE BEST LIST OF LOCAI 
ing every town of over 5.04 
/pulation and every impor 
ant county seat. 
SELECT LIST OF LOCAL 
NEWSPAPERS, in which ad 
vertisements are inserted at 
half price. 
\493 VILLAGE NEWSPA 
PERS in which advertise 
ments are inserted for $4! a 
line and appear in the whole 
lot —one half of all the Ameri 
can Weeklies 


Sent to any address for THIRTY CENTS. 





$500 to, $2500. Houses 


yst Paper Portfolio, price $1 
WM. T. COMSTOCK, 6 Astor PL, New York. 








THE. OLD WORLD AND EUROPEAN GUIDE 


ind the World. Sent for 10¢. 
SIX WEEKS IN OLD 
ons, travel, history, art 


cane 
° vs ‘Potter, Albany, N. Y¥. 
FRAN E, 
nd roma sl 


THE, BRIDE ROSE, 2%, ci 
joniPPARe, FOOReS 


paves Us 





TOWN . 


| GURE FITS! 


do not mean merely to stop 

cand then) a4! em return again, I mean aradic wy oath 
1 e disease wh EPILEPSY or FALLING 
SICKNESS al e-long study. Iwarrant my remedy to cure 
t 3 1 ailed is no reason for 
for_a treatise and a 
jive Express and Post 
ar aioe eo ok 
Pear! St... New York 





2 wor 





ELSE FAILS. 
ustes good, Use 
druggists. 


mt oe 





BERTHA 8. HENICKE, 


Designer : and : Engraver : on : Wood. 
3820 Battery Street, San Francisco. 





HARDY FLOWERS ARE BEST. 


The almost entire exclusion of the great wealth of hardy plants from American 
vardens in favor of a few, hardly a score of tender ones, has so impoverished them 
of all real beauty as to make them monotonous and uninteresting in the extreme 

The great advantage of gardening with hardy plants, not considering their 
housand-fold greater beauty, is that every dollar spent for them is a permanent in 
vestment, and one that will greatly increase in value every year, and if but half the 
money spent annually for tender plants were invested in hardy ones, our gardens 

a few years would fairly overtiow with floral beauty. Arranged with some judg 
ment at first, the hardy garden might be left to take care of itself; time would but 
add to its attractions, and the happy owner might go away for years and find it 
beautiful on his return 

ro the B. A. Elliott Co., of Pittsburg, Pa., for their strenuous efforts in behalf of 
ardy plants, all honoris due. In the third edition of their book, A Few Flowers 
Worthy of General Culture, they have set forth most ably the great merit of hardy 
flowers, and have shown clearly how a most beautiful and fascinating garden can 

be made with them. They have spared no effort or expense, and as a result their 

book is the most beautiful and exquisite work on flowers we know of. The illustra 

tions are profuse and most artistic, and are made to show the garden effects of 

different plants. There is no work on flowers, no matter how expensive, likely to 

do so much for American gardens as this. 
Extract from the Press. 

The fourth and enlarged edition of our book, A Few Flowers Worthy of General 

Culture, is certainly the most beautiful work on Flowers yet published. In it we 
avored to show how a most lovely and fascinating garden can be made with hardy plants, and how great 
» is the present almost universal cnstom of using nothing but the so-called bedding plants. geraniums, coleus, 
‘ or gardening purposes. The book is superbly printed, and among its contents are the following illustrated 
japers Hardy Plants and the Modes of Arranging Them,’ rropical Garden Effects,”’ ‘‘ Hardy Plants in England,” 
Decorative Possibilities of Hardy Climbers,” “ Roses Old and New ‘Splendid Garden Effects with Hardy Lilies” 

The Making of the Hardy Border Success with Hardy Roses,” and ‘ Rhododendrons, Kalmias, and Hardy 
\zaleas.’ 

This book of real merit and exquisite beauty will be sent, postpaid, for 59 cents, bound in durable flexible covers 

n leather for 75 cents: but the price paid will be allowed on the first order sent for plants, making the book really 
tree to customers 

Our Deseriptive Cotalox containing a ¢ omplete list of the best New and Old varieties of Roses, Clematises, Rbhodo- 
iendrons, Hardy Azaleas, Carnations, Lilies, Tuberoses, rooted Begonias, Gloxinias, and the largest collection of 
Hardy Plants in America, sent on receipt of ten cents In stamps 

Our Special 1 Priced Offers of valuable and well-grown plants sent free 

The Musa Ensete the Great Abyssinian Banana) is a remarkable and the most beautiful plant known for produc- 
g a tropical effect in the garden or lawn. We havea large and almost exclusive stock, which we offer at very low 


B. A. ELLIOTT CO., 43 Sixth Street, Pittsburg, Pa. 


CHAS. VAN VLECK KEITH, 





Designing + and » Engraving + on Wood, 
23 FIRST STREET, SAN FRANCISCO, 
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Pure Neep or It instend he usual one or two. and at a small 


° . ] 
Articles of great value are constantly Ippearmng OMTETEAN 


in the secular and religious periodicals; and any ——— 
one who does not save valuable newspaper matter, 
is losing a great deal. The words of One wiser 
than Solomon, are pertinent here: “Gather up the 
fragments that remain, that nothing be lost.” 


We }? it tipron tit books, tny f t you m iy want 
Phe following tithes are aki st “Lllustrations,” 

Pemperance * Miscellaneous,” “ Social (ues- 
. tions,” olitic Kduecation,” “Christian Work,’ 

But all the me thovds lor preserving newspaper Sermons Phe Bible, ‘Missions.” “The 
clippings, previously in use, have s — Church Christianity, Personal,” * God,” 
take too much time to find them, to fold d, and * Book 
replace them, an.. are not handy for rapid 


Now the 


Reviews,” “Isms,” “ Ese hatology,” “Sun- 
dav-School ; The Young,” “ The Christ,” “Sin and 
Atonement,” “© Tloly Spirit,” “ Exegetical,” “ De- 
ToricaAL Scrarp-Book System votional, * Lomiletic Notes,” “ Duties and 
Graces,” “ Preachers and Preaching,’’ “ Biographie- 
il,” * Revivals, Health.’ 


does away with all these difficulties. With th 
library any literary person secures (in handsome 
form, and at his fingers’ énd sVstematic classie Views or | 
fication of all valuable newspaper matter It 


| ‘ ‘ 
not one or two serap-books filled wit! M anita a Hon. Andrew D. White 


winent Men Wito Have Usep TuHem., 


matter, but Prest. Cornell University, Ithaca, N.Y. 


\ Separate Scrar-Book It seems to me that you have hit upon an ad- 


for each important subject, mad mirable thing. My only wonder, is that of Colum- 
) rf ( $ sub _ made ¢ ex 7 ° i 


purpose, with the fie lettered 
eut above 


‘'s Companions, in the setting up of the egg,— 
Panne lv, that no one had done so good and simple 
i thing before 


Rev. W. M. Taylor, D. D., LL. D. 
Ist. All the matte upon any yer ; pre : a 
lected together, and can be found in a moment Pastor Broadway Tabernacle. N.Y. 


Its ADVANTAGES 


2d. Itsavestine. There isno hunting tobe don I received your specimen copy, and have been 
or folding, re-folding, or replacing { touch so much pleased with it, and with your whole 
mucilage at the top and bottom of an article, and it is plan, that | beg now to enclose check that you may 
in its place. This permits them to I mo send me twelve volumes, with the titles indicated 
when no longer desired, or part tl it helow | have lost a great deal for lack of such a 
out for platform or other use series of books 


° . 
3d. Jt is handy for suqgestion, as well as for { From “The Examiner,” N. Y 
ence,—a feature jx sensed by ne other system . . : ; 
! We have received a specimen of the ~ Serap- 


ith. : It is convenient in size, being no larger th Book Library ” for inspection. It is the cheapest, 
an ordinary hand volume,—65x10— inches, most convenient, and best contrived. plan for per- 
large enough to preserve any manently preserving newspaper clippings, that we 
containing 120 pages have ever seen In its special field, this series of 
5th. A handsome addit if , shelir { hooks is without a peer, 
ing them with a fine set of leather-backed 
looking like a finely-bound Enevelopedia vd i‘ 
they are nothing less than that when fllled with 
choice cuttings 


Price. The volumes are put at the marvelously 
price of 75 ets. each, all charges prepaid ; 5 
per cent. discount on 6 volumes, 10 per cent. on 12 


’ » _ - gr 
Gth. And cheap beyond crample,—a big point, for Venton Patterson & Co., 
it enables a man to have a Lih of such books Rochester, N. Y. 





COMMERKCIAL HOTEL. 


ON THE EUROPEAN PLAN. 
“o> 


200 of the most Airy, Sanny 
and Comfortable Rooms 
in the City, at 


300., 75¢., $1.00 sy 


Special Rates by 
the month. 
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and Ferries pass the door. 


JOHN MCGOVERN, 


MANAGER. 


> iS Te 


MONTGOMERY AVENUE AND KEARNY ST., SAN FRANCISCO. 





The First National Bank of Fresno, California,| ous pincer @ coNARD co's 


CAPITAL STOCK, &100,000 00, BEAUTIFUL EVER-BLOOMING 


President I. H. BRALY, 
Vice-President WM. FAYMONVILLE. 
Cashier W. K. JAMES 

I. BRALY, W. H. CHANCE, WM 


Directors I 
PAYMONVILLE HIRAM MAB RY, O. J. WOODWARD OurG rent Specialty is growing and distributir e 
ROSES, We have all the latest novelties and tine 


Makes Collections, Isaue s Letters of Credit, Buys standard sorts, in different sizes and pric se tosuit : 
wants, Over 456 che choose from 


and Sells Exchange on all important cities. o 
We send strong Pot Re ssaneate sly by nell to all Puct 
Ottices, purchaser’s choice of varieties, all labeled, 


: 3 TO 12 PLANTS Sl. $8 to Sif 

Hundred. 

HALL’ STANDARD according t » value, ding tovalue, Two y » year i. At Our 
Ne w Giuide, 78 pages me egantly na SINT Free. 
idress THE DYN: E& CONARD CO., 
SAFES eg Al ers, Weus tineve. Serer Uo. Pa. 

—SAFES FOR 


BANKERS, ; ar e 
MERCHANTS. Educational matitution for Boys on 


JEWELERS, Ete. ST. MATTHEW’S HALL, 


SAN MATEO, CAL. 


CLASSICAL SCHOOL. 


Under Military Dise edge 








Dwelling House Safes, 
Fire-Proof Safes, 
Burelar-Proof Safes, 


Safes sold on Installment plan 


Send foi prices and circulars 


HALL’S SAFE AND LOGK CO, 


Qi) and 213 California St., San Francisca, 


Special attention and ons ges for fitting 
boys for a Scientific e Clas sical Course 


REV. ALFRED LEE BREWER, Principal 


‘JSBOQ OYID¥g 9} 





_, The Leading Private 


WENTY - ONE YEARS OF SUCCESSFUL WORK. 
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LAND AGEHNCY . 


The undersigned has for Sale, in most desirable portions of California, 


IMPROVED FARMS, ORCHARDS, VINEYARDS, 
DAIRY AND STOCK RANCHES, 


Unimproved Agricultural, Horticultural and Timber Lands. 


Also, in Nevada and Arizona, 
Large Stock Ranches, with or without Live Stock. 


J. L. SANFORD, 126 Kearny St... San Franciseo, Cal. 


TRUMBULL & BEEBE, 


Growers, [mporte rs and Dealers in 


SEEDS, ?ERKES = AND = PLANUS, 


419 and 421 Sansome Street, 





Between Clay and Commercial, SAN FRANCISCO. 





SEASON OF 1886-87. 


SHINN'S NURSERIES, 


NILES, ALAMEDA CO., CAL. 





Palms, Cypress, Pines, Magnolias, Japan Persimmons and Chestnuts. 
Persian it alnut or Aaghadgi, Mlmond and ather Nut Trees. 


FRUIT AND SHADE TREES. 


Roses, flows LTNG Shrubs and Line s, Geranlums & Green-house Plants, 


+. 


FOR SALE AT THE ABOVE NAMED NURSERIES, 





[ED ‘oostourly ues “Ig AFoWOS UO, SIF “oy Surysyqng yeorowwo6) 
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QUICK TIME AND CHEAP FARES 


TO EASTERN AND EUROPEAN CITIES 


Via the Great Trans-continental All-Rail Route 


sennanie ebberenene —— 


NEW YORK # NEW ORL EANS 


ral Steamer | 
AN FP‘ 


With the seve 
ALL EUROPE RTS 
Pullman Palace Sleeping Cars 


Attached to Overland Express Trains 


THIRD -CLASS : SLEEPING : 


und Emi 


CARS 


Are run daily with Over: grant Trains 


No additional charge for Berths in Third-class Cars 

#@e@~ Tickets sold, sleeping Car Berths secured, and other 
information given upon appilcation at th { hype 
Offices, where passengers calling in person can st 
choice of routes, etc 


RAILROAD LANDS IN NEVADA, 
CALIFORNIA AND TEXAS, 


For Sale on Reasonable Terms 
Apply to, or address 
W. H. MILLS, JEROME MADDEN, 
Land Agent Land Agent 
C.P.R.R., San Francises 5. P.R.R., San Francis 
OR 
H. B. ANDREWS 


Land Commissioner, G.H. arrd S.A. Ry., San Antonio, Tex 


A N. TOWNE, T. H. GOODMAN, 
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Lr CCS yy i ey, 


PALMS, 
BIC. 





MAGNOLIAS, 
ROSES, CLEMATIS, 


10 Medals 25 


at the World’s Ex 


in New Orleans 


9D Premiums 
Awarded 


position 


New Descriptive Catalogues, containing many New and 


Rare Varieties, will be sent 
No. I—Fruits, Grapevines, Olives teent 
No. 1i—Ornamental Trees, Ever tnd Plants...4 cents 
No. I} I—New Roses and Cl .. Girati 


JOHN ROCK. 
San clo 


CHILION BEACH, , 


Books & fine Stationery, 


107 MONTGOMERY STREET, 


A eC. lif Or Hic 








Hote San Francisco 


Oppo site Occidental 
Monograms and Crests Artistically Designed and 
Engraved New Books. The Latest Styles of Sta- 
tionery, Wedding and Visiting Cards. Birthday 
Cards Always in Stock. Mareus Ward's Cele- 
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LIBERAL OFFER 


“Tl ne 


The Publishers of 
of “ THe 
The jirst number of *' The 


value, and younger people can 


Paciric”’ 
OverRLAND”’ 
arrangements for Club Rates. 
acific” 
[t ts the oldest religious paper on this coast, and, except thi 


is the oldest paper of any kind in this city. 
learn its character by sending for 


and the Publishers 
have made special 





was published tn Muqust, 7857. 
“Mita, at 
Old residents know its 


sample copies, which will be sent to any address FREE. 


The 


“Pacific” and “ Overland ” 





Will be Sent to one address for $4.00 per Year, 
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Are you Using Wellington’s tmproved Egg Food for Poultry ? IF NOT. 7 ALFALFA GRASS, 
ee eee i CLOVER, VEGETABLE, 
Every Groce —y FRUIT and every 
Every Druggist » VARIETY of SEEDS. 





, 4 PSL Sells It! | y 
BF. Welixe ton, 425 Washineton St, San Francisco, 


TRADE SUPPLIED. 


_ 





The best reports of the : 


Montgomery Street, San Francisco, Cal. 


SEND FOR SAMPLE 


eriin and freight markets are to be found in the DAILY 
COMMERCIAL NEWS AND SHIPPING LIST 


, published Daily and weekly, at 415 


COPIES. 





KING’S OLD BOOK STORE, 
No. 15 Fourth Street 
place in the city to 
Books, The 
Magazines 
repay, the 


, San Francisco, is the best 
buy New and Secon iron | 

argest stock of Old New spapers vd 
nine et fi seal te ! ind a visit Will well 
seer Weald 


MAURICE E. POWERS, 
Attorney-at-Law, 


Ottice lkkoorm 1, Safe Dep 


SAN JOSE, CAL, 


sit Block 





DEALERS IN FURS. 
ALASKA ne CO. 


> > 16 Sa lbsboU sins “Ce 


AN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA. 
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drcleoate’s Cold Water Bleaching Soap 


Was awarded the First Premium upon actual! 
merit at the State Fair at Sacramento, 
for the year 1886. 
Dispenses with Fuel, Rubbing and Boiling. 
be used in bath, toilet, kitchen or laundry. 


Can 


The Genuine manufactured only by 


J. J. APPLEGATE, 


No. 12 Bush St., San Francisco. 





WM. T. COLEMAN & CO. 


SHIPPING 


AND 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS. 


SAN FRANCISCO, 
CHICAGO, 


NEW YORK, 
ASTORIA, OREGON, 


LONDON. 











The First National Bank 


OF SAN FRANCISCO 


( ALIFORNIA 


Paid-up Capital, $1,500,000 Gold. 


Surplus Fund and Undivided Profits, $363,555.50 


President Db. CALLAGHAN 
Vice-President GEO. A LOW 
Cashier ED. MORAIAN 
Assistant Cashie! G. W.KLINI 


DinkEcTors: D. ¢ allag eh an, James M. Donahu 
Ho oker, G. C. Boardn (re \. Low, James 
ames Moffitt, N. V an Be rgen, fa H. Jennings 
CORRESPONDENTS: London Bank of Montreal 

of lreland Paris, Hottingie 
New York, National Bank of Commerce 
Hamburg, Hesse, Newman & Co Roster 
National Bank ; Chicago, First National Bank 


Provincial Bank 





The Nevada Bank of San Francisco, 


Capital Paid Up - $3,000,000 


Lue neviat Ne " York 


1 ye ney at Virginia, 


62 Wall Street. 
Nevada. 


» SELLS EXCHANGE AND TELEGRAPH 
TRANSFERS, 


mmereial and Travelers’ Credits. 





WT WIMANS & 68% 


x -> = 


. <4 : “ie 


PHOTOG -RAPHERS 


+S ; : “ x ->> 
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44 


914. MARKET STREET, 


BALDWIN HOTEL BLOCK, 


SAN FRANCISCO. 





CURES WHERE ALL ELSE rs 
Best Cough Syn up Tastes good. Use 
intime. S ry druggists. 





Now Noyes’ New No. 19 ix seif-shut 
ting. Strong springs securely shut 
safely support and ciosely clasp 
the bulky bn os. Book -sellers, be 
b s brisk busines ss by 

i d 


ke 
2 years than ull othe r 

s combined, and not a 

c mee erp Ask any dealer 
for them or send to L.W NOYES, 
99 & 101 W. Bearee St. , Chicago. 
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5 SAW MANUFACTURING 


WA ARAVA Roffel ow ad ahed swt 


17 AND I9 FREMONT STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 


aws of every dese ription on hand of 


made to order 


AGENTS FOR ©. B. PAUL'S FILES 





H. MOORE, 
BOOKS. 


and Illustrated Books suitable 
for Presents, at Lowest Prices. 

409 MONTGOMERY STREET, 

SAN FRANCISCO. 


eg CG S » " y 
St. James Motel 
SAN JOSE, CAL. 

TYLER BEACH - _ PROPRIETOR. 


AMERICAN PLAN _ Rates, $2.00 to $2.50 per Day, 


1 Carriage at Depot on arrival of all Trains 
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Library 


NEAR CALIFORNIA, 








DR. JUSTIN GATES 


PURKISH AND RUSSIAN 


STEAM BATHS 


722 Montgomery Street, 
Near Washington SAN FRANCISCO 


BEST SHAMPOOING AND ATTENDANCE’ 
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Ges its readers literature of lasting inter. 











bE ©)-est and value. it is fully and beautifully 

1G SJ illustrated and has already gained a more 
than national circulation exceeding 125.000 
copies monthly. « © AFA AA KKRA 


KPRICE 25 CENTS A NUMBER: $3.°° A YEARS 
SPECIAL ARRANGEMENTS per rrerontcaes 


Charles Scribner's Sons the Publishers enable us 
to offer SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE with the 


Overland Monthly, 
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b for both. SEND YOUR ORDER NOW: 
SUBSCRIPTIONS MAY BEGIN AT ANY 


TIME. = 
adress The Overland Monthly 


Publishing Company, 


at the low combination rate of Sf 
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415 Montgomery Street, 


San Francisco 














Conca & Cos 
Castine Bouquet 
\ > PERFUME 


FOR THE HANDKERCHIEF 


= Py  Aluxurious extract from the 
res S’~ choicest flowers. 
to LGATE & COS nameand trademark on each bottle 
assure purchasers of superiorand uniform quality. 





BAKER & HAMILTON, 
SAN FRANCISCO: SACRAMENTO: 


Junction Market, Pine & Davis Sts. Nos. 9, ll, I3 & 15 J Street. 
MANUFACTORY-—Benicia Agricultural Works, Benicia, Cal. 
EASTERN OFFICE-88 Wall Street, New York. 


Importers and Jobers of Shelf and Heavy Hardware, 


And Manufacturers of Agricultural Implements. 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 
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MODERN GOLD-MINING CAMP 
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fastidious. Neither dance house nor dive is 
known. If a gambling den is in operation, 
rhe 


streets are deserted long before midnight, 


it is kept away from the public gaze. 


and seldom any sound greets the ear save 
the heavy, champing ‘‘chow-ow” of the 
neighboring quartz mills, in their ceaseless 
grinding of the yellow ore. 

eflort 


It is astonishing with how litth 


order is maintained in these mining camps. 
One may live here a full year, and never see 
an intoxicated person. ‘The police court 
cases do not average more than two every 
month. A watchman by night, and a town 


marshal by day, serve to maintain better 


order than the armies of policemen do in 
of both sexes 


large cities. ‘‘ Hard cases” 


sometimes visit these towns, but are at 
once placed under such uncomfortable sur- 
veillance that they speedily leave. Phe 
very mode of making ordinary arrests is 
The 


warrant tells, or sends word to, the accused 


peculiar. officer on obtaining his 


that he is ‘‘wanted in court.” ‘To this the 
accused responds by appearing to answer 
case 


the charge, and afterwards the 


goes 
on in the usual way. Of course this mode 
is not adopted in the most serious cases. 
here are instances where even those con- 
victed of misdemeanor have been sent ‘*‘in 
their own sole custody” to the county jail. 
Claim-jumping, once the fruitful cause of 


so mu¢ h bloodshed, has ceased to cause 


If a man in these days takes for- 


cible possession of another’s premises, the 


trouble. 


law, not the shot-gun, arbitrates the con- 


tention. Either the trespasser is arrested, 


or the title is litigated. Even lynch-law 


has come into desuetude. The only in- 


stance I ever knew of mob violence was 


when a crowd of the basest class once 


attempted to imitate the Pennsylvania Molly 
Maguires by breaking into a house. Even 
then a single officer drove them away. A 
large proportion of the population is Eng- 
lish by birth, and Englishmen never join in 
\merica. Such at least 


with a mob, in 


ln a Modern Gold-Mining Camp. 
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is my observation among miners, East and 
West. 

A large proportion of quartz miners ar 
Cornishmen, raised to this pursuit from in- 
fancy. They are a muscular race, with 
many peculiarities distinct from other Eng- 
themselves, but 


among 


lishmen, clannish 
quiet and inoffensive in deportment. ‘They 
associate almost exclusively with each other, 
are domestic in their habits, and rear large 
families. ‘Their wives and daughters have 
a passion for rich dresses and 


Like all 


religious, and one of the 


for jewelry. 


the Celtic race, they are inclined 


to be churches 


maintained by them has a single Sabbath 


school with no less than SIX hundred cri- 


rolled pupils, and an average attendance of 


over five hundred. ‘The great number of 


children, as well as a religious disposition, 


accounts for this. In a single town of 


sixty-five hundred population, no less than 
two thousand appear from the census mar- 
shal’s report, to be under the age of seven- 
teen years—a truly extraordinary proportion. 

One element of excitement in mining life 
that will always remain, is the intense sen- 


sation incident to every new ‘* strike” or 


discovery. Many mining districts are inter- 
net-work of ledges, bearing 


Many of 


sected witha 


gold in small or larger quantities. 
auriferous 


these ledge sor reefs contain the 


metal in paying quantities only in streaks, 


lengthwise with the ledge, and following its 


dip or incline. These streaks are what the 


miners term the ‘* pay chutes.” The ledge 
itself may be several feet in width while this 


streak is but a few inches. ‘The prospector, 


if a poor man, in hunting for this pay streak, 
drives his shafts on the ledge as far as water; 
if he is a capitalist he puts up hoisting and 
pumping machinery, and sinks yet deeper. 


Now the 


the mountains is becoming utilized in 


if 


magnificent Water power of 


run- 
ning all kinds of mining machinery, as a sub- 


stitute for steam, and at a fraction of the 


expense. Many of the most important mines 


are already Operated by Watel power. 
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o both laborer and capitalist quartz 
nining is at best a hazardous pursuit. 
dangers to life attendant on laboring in those 
dark, gloomy caverns, where every step, or 
vibration of the air, is attended with danger 
» life or limb, are only equaled by the 


danger to the capital of the operator from 


the undertaking itself. Quartz mining at- 


tracts many who think they have a genius 


for success in games of chance ; and often 


with the most disastrous results. 


Such is the fate of our friend Newcomer. 


He arrives at the camp, backed by a few 


hundred thousand dollars, belonging to him- 
1 Obliv- 


self and his over-sanguine friends. 


ious to the fact that no two mining dis- 


tricts are alike, and that to operate success- 


1 


fully in any district requires years of patient 


vr and observation therein, he deter- 


1ines to operate according to his own ideas, 


adopted in other localities. 


yr the plans 


He buys a prospect hole, partly because he 


inks it cheap, and partly because it ad- 


ins some successful mine. He begins 


perations by the erection of costly machin- 


ery and by preliminary work on an exten- 


SIV« ‘ ° He 


perience, ina VOCS 


disdains all counsel from 


‘* right 


ndent it 


selects a superint 


likely to be some relative who never be- 


re saw a gold mine. He expends the 


reater part of his capital in the erection of 


ins to ‘‘ feel” for his 


orks, and then he beg 
pay chute. 


Day after day, deeper and deeper, he 


sinks and sinks into the bowels of the earth; 


ntil at length he realizes that he has 


unted his chickens before they were 


rock there 


that 


itched—that there 1s no pay 


inkrupt, and 


it his exchequer is bi 


claim and improvements must 


pass 


nder the hammer of the 


Such instances are by no n 


nsrare. If 
Ne W- 


expensive tunnel, 


stead of sinking on the ledge, Mr. 


mer decides to run an 


here there is no ledge, but where he san- 


linely expects to strike a ‘‘blind” ledge, and 


ln a Modern Gold-Mining Camp. 


The 
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so stumble on to something ‘‘rich”—we have 


another illustration, true to life, of how 


recklessly men gamble in mines. 
mining—legitimate 


For all this, quartz 


quartz mining—affords as safe an invest- 


ment as most of our commercial pursuits. 
Incorporated companies are almost as 
numerous in mining towns as mining claims, 
and the formation of new companies is an 
every-day matter. Many of these die still- 
born; some survive only to swell the assess- 
ment lists; while a few flourish. Some 
years since a mania for mining incorporations 
prevailed, and the quantity of stock that 
‘* floated” was After a 


was prodigious. 


while a scheme was devised by which the 
capital stock was made to represent from 
five to ten times the value of the plant. 
For instance: A man owning a claim worth 
$5,000 would incorporate a company to oper- 
stock of 


lo this company the mine-owner 


ate it, having a capital 100,000 
shares. 
would convey his claim in consideration of 
99,000 Shares of the capital stock. Forty per 
cent. of this stock would then be put on the 
at fifty 


purchasers 


market and boomed as *‘ dirt cheap ” 


cents per share. If enough 


bite, the mine-owner realizes $20,000 for 
less than a half interest in his claim, aban- 
By this 


accomplished—a 


] 


qaons 


the scheme, and is happy. 
means two objec ts are 
good share of the stock and the public are 
sold simultaneously. 

It took several years for this sly scheme 
to be generally exploded; but while it lasted 
it proved to be another South Sea bubble, 
and more than one stately residence in the 
gold regions owes its existence to this mode 


of stock operation. 


It is claimed that the question of co-oper- 


ation, in 


the relations of labor and capital, 


has been successfully solved in the quartz- 


mining regions, by what is known as the 


fribute System. Under this the mine- 


owner Operates the necessary pumping and 
machinery, and the miners, in 


noisting 


companies of from three to ten persons in 
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each, extract the ore—the remuneration be- 


ing a certain percentage of the milling 


pro- 


ceeds. Notwithstanding the thai 


fact 


percentage is often so low barely to a 


ford the laborer a living 


popular—in part, no do 


very element of chance and uncertainty 


contains; an uncertainty intensified by 


fact that the grade of the ore is never 


form for more than a few feet 


place. ‘The legal result of this arrangement 


~ 


is not to create the relation of landlo 


tenant, but of joint ownership in 
extracted. 
To the 


‘*'Tribute System,” and the 


sence of Chinese from the quart: 


| mines, 


must be attributed the extraordinarily ami- 


] 


cable relations that have nearly always 


} 


existed between employer and employed in 


the gC Id regions. 


So held by Cal 
filed Sept Sth 


Supreme (¢ 
1SS6 


4 TRIP TO THE El 
Business required my presence 


Klamath 


junction of the ‘Trinity: 


Ferry, on the River, a 


below the 


the summer of 1861 I sailed 


mer Columbia for Humboldt 
at the sawmill town of Eureka, 
delay took a sailing boat fi 
small but pretty town 
Humboldt Bay, and th« 
for wagon and wa 


ter tran 


Desiring to press fo 


good traveling horse, ai 


started out on a journey 


Over a mountainous an 


country, frequented on 


horsemen, and Indians 


traveling light and alone, 


cap, woolen shirt. 
‘ — 


A Trip to the Eurocs and Back in 1861. 


ROCS 


| April 


The intellectual character of these modern 
mining towns is not much above or below 


the average. A large proportion of the 


population is foreign-born, but it is not 


often that a totally illiterate person can be 


found. ‘The number of those who refuse to 


become citizens is considerable. Beer is 


the chief al oholi beve rage, exe ept among 


the ‘** old timers,” who generally prefer 


something warmer. 


There is perhaps less social restriction 


and greater freedom among all classes in 


this part of the world, than anywhere else. 


In the exciting search for gold, many vir- 


tues often become dwarfed and stunted: 


but in 


yroadness of sympathy, in unostenta- 


tious humanitarianism, and in generous 


hospitality, the quartz miners of California 


remain to-day the worthy representatives and 


successors of the \rgonauts, and second to 


no people in the universe. 


1. Bu 


IIVU'S. 


\ND BACK IN 


ISOl, 


my Waist, pants in my boots, and knapsack 


on my shoulder, I made good headway; 


having started at early daybreak with 


intention of reaching the Klamath River 


it, lid not waste 


any time on the 


way. I knew very well that every moment 


was of value if I was to reach my destination 


before dark. Hence I did not note inci- 


dents that might otherwise have called 


Ne ver ha 


rincipal Ca;re 


my 


ving passed over the 


Was ] LO 
\rca 


passed Mad River, it 1 me 


| get off it. 


Some miles out om after having 


through dense 


the presence of Indians, and 


ustomed to traveling among them, 


tle attention to them: nor would | 


ticea thelr numero 


camps, if it 
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had not been that as I approached, one of 


the band would invariably roll out of his 
ylankets and start through the brush on the 
clean run. For this reason, the many small 
odies of Indians attracted my attention, 
nd this movement as I approached each 
camp excited my curiosity. But as it was 
yet early in the morning they were enjoying 
their matutinal nap, and showed no further 
disposition to be disturbed or to answer my 
salutations. 

a rapid rate, 


[ went on my journey at 


wondering in my mind why at every camp 
young, strapping Indian should spoil the 
bolting out 


enjoyment of his early nap by 


in dishabille in such an unceremonious 
hour for 


break - 


since had a 


nanner, at such an inconvenient 


his personal comfort, and at such a 


} 


k sj and while I have 


CCK speed ° 
spicion that they mistook me for an 
emissary of Uncle Sam, I have never had 
matter fully cleared 
\t length, by the shadows of the tall trees, 
| supposed that it was within an hour or so 
\f noon ; and an appetite that was holding 
emphatic interview with a good digestion, 


] 


nfirmed my suspicion, and reminded me 


hat I must be approaching a farm where I 


milk 


suund, and where my 


told and honey would be 


id been 


horse, which had for 


some time showed signs of fatigue, would 


find fodder, and both man and beast a little 


oonday rest. It was not long before signs 


if pioneer civilization, in the form of 


worm fence, appeared, and the worm of that 


fence told me that hospitality was some- 


vhere there—real Western hospitality, of 


which a worm fence of split rails is the hap- 


y exponent: running here, running there, 


round and among the great, tall trees; 


very rail in its place lying so snugly and 


juietly, and all resting their heads so closely 


ind quiet, and 


together, suggestive of peace, 


ecurity, and having a homely beauty that 


ne of you straight-laced sawed board 


neces, or prim picket fences, or your hor- 


purgatorial, inquisitorial, modern inven- 
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tion of Satan, barbed fences, ever can have. 

\nd I was not mistaken, for there in a 
clearing, surrounded by these great mon- 
archs of the forest, the redwoods of north- 
ern California, was a good substantial log 
cabin; and the barking dog soon told the 
occupants that a stranger was approaching. 
\ motherly looking lady of about fifty ap- 
peared at the threshold, bid me good morn- 
ing, and asked me to get off my horse and 
rest; and in reply to my question told me 
that horse and man could rest and refresh 
themselves there, and pointing to the barn 
said there I would find hay in the stall and 
water in the trough for my horse. 

\fter attending to my good carrier, I re- 


turned to the house, and entering saw a fam- 


ily of three children; the elder a fair haired, 
bashful girl of fifteen, employed in making 
bread, the younger ones just come in from 
work. ‘lhe old man, coming in almost im- 
mediately, greeted me heartily and asked me 
to make myself at home. 

\n air of comfort and content pervaded 
the place; and I learned that the family had 
been there some five or six years, had cleared 
some acres of land, fenced in a great many 
more, raised grain, hay, and some vegetables, 
that 
a good substantial log cabin and 


by thrift and good management 


had a young orchard, and had within 
time built 
barn, and 
had got a little ahead in the world’s affairs. 

I'he mother, a woman of fair education, 
had imparted her knowledge to the children. 
\ small library of well worn books showed 
an interest in reading; and the respect of 
the children to the parents and the kindly 
expressions from the lips of these, told a tale 
of family love and kindness. 

My hour there was a rest in every way; 
and I left that home, planted in the great 
forest of the north, far away from life, neigh- 
bors, or civilization, with a feeling of respect 
and earnest hope for their future prosperity 
and happiness, and with no suspicion that 
in a short time, this happy home would be 
family 


destroyed, the scattered, and one, 
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if not both of the parents would meet a 
violent death. 

The magnificence of the redwood forests 
between Arcata and the Klamath River is 
not surpassed by that of any forest in the world 

the wonderfully majestic trees growing as 
close as nature and space will permit, rear- 
ing their heads far up towards the heavens; 
the foliage of the spreading branches so in- 
and 


terlaced that the sunshine is excluded, 


the traveler below, passing between the 


trunks of these forest monarchs, over a 
thick carpet of fallen leaves, is in compara- 
tive darkness and cheerless solitude. 

I pressed on, crossing in my route the many 
deep gorges and cafions that cut through 
that country, carrying the streams into the 
Klamath 
Shortly 


trail running down to the river was re: 


River, thence into the ocean. 


after sundown, the long, steep 


ched; 


and a seven mile descent brought me to the 


ferry, and across the river to my destina- 
tion and headquarters for the next seven 
weeks. 

Here, buried in the deep canon of the 
Klamath, some miles below the junction of 
the Trinity River, there was ample time for 


reflection in the midst of some active en- 


gineering work I was carrying on, and good 
opportunity to get acquainted with the In- 


dians, who surrounded me on every side. 


White men were scarce just there, and the 


nearest white settlement of any size was 


Orleans Bar, the county-seat. Weitchpeck, 
half 


Tklamana, 


an Indian village about a mile anda 


above, the old Indian chief, 


said, had been a village for several genera- 


tions. 


The old chief had as sharp eyes as any of 


his tribe, and was probably a better judge 


I 


of human nature, at least Indian human 


nature. His keenness of observation and 


shrewdness in guessing, kept him constantly 


in the foreground of his tribe. An Indian 


never got the better of him, white man 


rarely. His opinion of white men was not 


very high, and while he was careful not to 
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offend, it was easy to see that he held them 
in contempt; and certainly the white men 
with whom he came in contact were not the 
best specimens of the race: 

‘*Injun was good enough to be shot at, 


and it was fun to see how far off he could 


be dropped. 


‘Why, stranger, you see that divide 


a thousand yards away——with 


I can pick off an In- 


thar, over 
a clear sky beyond ? 

jun every time—I’ve done it, and I have 
seen Buckskin Joe do it just as sartin. 

‘« But bye and bye, the bucks got mighty 
smart; they came down tother side, and it 
was only once in a while we caught him up 
to something suspicious on the flat, and 
dropped him. 

‘Then he tuck to running zigzag, and it 
was a mighty good shot that ‘ud fetch him, 
But them days are gone, stranger, 
kinder dull.”’ 


with suspi- 


you bet. 
and things here are 
No wonder 


white 


‘* Injun” looked 
Old Tklamana_ no 


a heap of thinking, 


cion on men. 


doubt kept up more 


thinking than saying. 
The old 


what I was doeng, 


fellow took a live interest in 


took a live interest 


and | 


in him. An appreciative and inquiring list- 
ener, of qui k pe rceptions, he understood 


almost intuitively what I undertook to ex- 
plain to him, and he delighted in this knowl- 


edge, and delighted still more in imparting 
it to a crowd of Indians of his tribe, who 


listened with evident admiration and respect 


to what he told them. 


On one occasion he told me that years 


and years ago, a party of priests came overt 


} 


the river above into the 


where it came 
Klamath (its Indian name has escaped me) 
and held religious services around .the river, 
the ‘Trinity (Trinidad) ; and that afterwards 
another party of three men, priests, came 
mountains from the lakes above, 


across the 


and were killed by the U Klamath In- 


ppel 
whom 


His 


man, and 


dians—bad Indians, he said, with 


his tribe were always having trouble. 


tribe always befriended the white 
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ived in peace, hunting and fishing. This 
is what they usually say to a white man, 
ut I have good reason to believe that he 
id me the truth. 

Che old 


o white 


was rich, owned one or 


skins, 


eculiarly clear and white shells called alli- 


chief 
deer and a quantity of 
ochicks, which passed current as hard coin. 
He was a lucky gambler and won a great 

il; much of his winnings, however, was 
sraciously lost to him by admiring players. 
Wealth among the Indians, like wealth among 
vhite men, has considerable power. Fortu- 
ately Tklamana used his power judiciously 
nd wisely, else an arrow might have trans- 
ferred his wealth to some one else. 

That great cure-all, the sweat bath, was 
ised by the tribe extensively, and on the 
convenient places 


inks of the river at 


heir sweat houses were constructed. ‘Their 


repeated use soon told on a good-looking 


Indian, and at forty he looked wrinkled and 


d. ‘The hot 


‘cold plunge, the rubbing off, made a reg- 


steam, the intense sweat, 


lar aboriginal Hammam, and just as hurtful. 


[ was on the wrong side of the river one 


Vv, wanting to cross; a canoe was on the 


osite shore \n Indian girl surmising 


jumped into the 


+: 


politely stripped, 
canoe Over, took 
kiss 


memory of that 


iter, and paddling the 


w across. Gallant dusky maiden! | 
my hand to thee to-day, in 
eed so long ago. 


One day, about fortnight before I had 
ompleted my work, old Tklamana came to 


and said, 
‘When you go?’ 
\bout fourteen days,”’ I answered. 


z No,” he said, “you 


Impossibl ie 


eo three days.” 


‘Yes, you go three days.” 


‘But why?” 

‘I like you go three days.” 

‘What for you want me go away?” 
away tor you 


F Me no want you go me, 


» three days for you.” 


} 


I tried to ascertain why he wanted me to 
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go away in three days, but he would give 
me no direct reason. He persistently in- 
sisted, however, that in three days I should 
go away. 

I felt that there was some reason for his 
persistency, but I resolutely told him that I 
could not leave in three days. 

he next day I told Mr. Martin, who 
owned the ferry, of our conversation, and 
he was equally at a loss to know the cause; 
so thinking it a whim of the old chief’s, I 
paid no further attention to it. In three 
days, however, he came to my camp, and 
expressed some surprise and annoyance at 
seeing me still there, and insisted more 
strenuously than ever that I should go, and 
go at once; but after some talk, in which 
Martin joined, the old chief gave me a 
respite of three more days. 

Mr. Martin, who had been living among 
the Indians a good many years, and who 
had earned their respect and confidence, 
was very much nonplussed at not being able 
to ascertain from the old chief why he 
wanted me to go. ‘* But,” he said, ‘* there is 
a squaw-man, named Potato Waagee, living 
up the hill. I will see him to-day and he 
will probably know.” 

his man, it seems, had an Indian woman 
for a wife, and was the first white man 
(zvaagee) that had raised potatoes there 
hence his name. Martin thought he would 
be more apt to understand the mystery than 
any one else. 

But even Potato Waagee proved to be in 
the dark. 

Ihe second day old Tklamana came to 
me and said, 

‘You all ready to-morrow ?” 

‘*No,” I said. 


Have I offended you ee 


‘*T no go unless you tell 
me why. 

‘* No,” he said, ‘* I think you good man. 
I like you very much.” 

‘*'Then why do you want me to go ?” 

‘* You like stay here all the time ?” 

‘* No, certainly not. I go away in six or 


seven days. . 








| April 


1 } e 
into one of the dense forests of 


ber so common to that part of 


Here the trees, of 


ornl 


SUu¢ h ( lose con- 
r life through 
ollowed nar- 
barely room 

lhe out-spread- 


n inextricable en- 


impene- 


Gaze up 


horizon 


paint 
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Che 


gave SO 


The trail was unusually deserted. 
Arcata, 
little town at the head of 


vack-trains from which 
nuch life to that 
Humboldt Bay, and made its plaza generally 
uch a lively scene, (for some of these pack- 
trains often numbered three hundred mules, ) 
nd which I expected to meet on my way, 


absent ; and not a man nor a beast 


And as toward dark I approac hed 


Vere 
ret me. 


Mad River and remembered the numerous 


[Indian camps I had passed on my way up, 
nd the large number of Indians lining both 


the trail, their entire absence 


ides of 
eemed strange indeed. 
By dark I reached the ferry on Mad Riv- 


horse, sang out to 


r. Here I got off my 
the ferryman across the river, and sat down 


rareply. Noreply came. Repeating my call 


and again, I wasted ten or fifteen min 


un 


sin the vain effort to be ferried across 


he river. 


I went down tot ater lve; and to 


1y surprise found the ferry rope swinging 


ose down the stream, the end being fast 


)the post on my side of the river. I could 


embers of fire in two or three places, on 


bank; a xd down on the 


other 


scanning the other shore 


of the embers, 


darkness, some 


iden breeze, flamed up, and I 


saw that the ferryman’s cabin had 
estroyed by fire. 


Concluding that the accident had com- 


led the ferryman to go to town for help, 


| decided to get across the river by fording, 


swimming and descending its bank until 


the waters seemed to spread out to a consid- 


ble width. I took to 


vod luck and several du 


ther shore in safety. 


Making my way as ild along the 


river bank, I reached the landing place of 
he ferry, and there found as I had surmised 


the ferry house and the surroundings 


had been destroyed | fire, and the 


by station 


— } ] 
as entirely deserted. 
, 


| lost no time, but, being now ona 
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trail and in level country, I hastened on 


with a gloomy and unaccountable feeling of 
About a 
thicket 


suspicion and nervousness. mile 


beyond the river, in the midst of a 


with chaparral high over my head on either 
] 


side of the trail, and in the obscurity of an 


uncertain darkness, my horse, who had _ so 


faithfully and unhesitatingly carried me along 


far, xcked his ears forward, suddenly 


SU 
threw up his head, and stopped. 

[ strained my eyes and saw a few paces 
before me two Indians, one on each side of 


the trail—the one to my left with rifle to his 


shoulder, pointed at me, and the other 


standing leaning over with a club in his 


hand, the heavy end resting on the ground. 


There could be no mistaking them: and 


knowing that there was no chance for retreat, 


run, | drew my army 


rn and 


k spurs into the horse, and 


enemy. but the enemy did not 


her advanced nor retreated; and as 


pproached him, the forms changed from 


two formidable Indians to two harmless 


stumps 


) for myself, and cheap for my 


cneay 
I 


on a- short distance; 


| rode 
was my chagrin and curiosity 
; desire to reach 


, 
tne 


ol 
journey, [| decided to turn 
and 


On 


to justify my horse 


‘write me down an ass.’ 


ond time, my 


pot tora 
| 


ha similar manoeuvre, and 


throug 


to myself that in the dark they 


like Indians ready to attac k. cs- 


pecially where the illusion was fortified by the 
imstances under which we were traveling. 
ten at night I reached 


wee k had 


I entered the 


the been 


otten, and as town, 


rg 
heard songs of praise coming from th« 
ur h, from whose colored Goth 


windows poured streams of bright light, I 


first realize was Sunday. Che con- 


gregation was just singing the doxology 


‘*Praise God from whom all blessings flow.” 
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I stopped my horse, reverently removed my 
hat until the hymn was sung, and mentally 
that j 


joined in the sentiment of song of 


praise and adoration, without knowing that 


His 


I had espec ial cause to be 


thankful for 
protec tion and gor ydness. 

Very shortly after tying my horse to the 
hitching post in front of Brizard’s store, I 
learned that an Indian war had broken 
before I 


had 


out 


had 


de- 


and that about three hours 


reached the ferry, the Indians 


scended on that place, killed the ferryman’s 
wife, driven off a number of pack animals, 
wounded some packers and the ferryman, 
who had es« aped, and destroyed the ferry 
house and its surroundings. 

I felt the old Indian chief 


satisfied that 


\ BACK-COUNTRY 


toot 


\ woman sitting in 


of a steep rise and looking upward, was 


studying the signs of life abouta 
lhe 


promptly, 


Care le SS CVe 
Not 


contrivances, 


verched solitary. 
| 


} ] 


have decided inhabited. 


Certain — primitive familiar 


enough in regions of drouth, for the catch- 


aews, showe ad 


ing and hoarding of heaven’s 


symptoms of neglect. Sections were miss- 


wooden trough « encircling 


ing from the 
the roof. \ 


leading thence, presumably toward a cistern, 


mice 


miniature flume on. stilts, 


had become SO warped ind twisted as to 


point inanely skyward. 
had 


rather the old, 


But the woman in the wagon keen 


eves. She said to herself—or 
old 
commentary upon what she 


‘Nal ated He 


\ curtain tied in a knot 


words flashed through her brain 


discerned 


and female cre 


A Back-Counir\ 
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or Middle Klamath tribe had 


quiver, bow and 


of the Euros 
given me a passport in the 


arrows, which he insisted I should wear on 


my way across the mountains, through the 


Indian country. The bow and arrows I 


still | OSSeSS, 
Ihe 


broken up by the 


settlers in the forest was 
killing of the 


and a young child: the 


family of 
fatner and 


mother elder girl 


the boys escaped after extraordinary 


and 


trials and hardships. 


It took three years to quell this trouble, 


and about 


one year after things were quiet, 


I passed Over he Same 


everywhere evidences of 


destruction. 


Hlalltdte. 


ry Pt 


window told her of a man’s presence ; while 


the woman’s—see, starving yet blossoming 


door, common _ fish-geranium, 


by the 


putting forth a scarlet rem gainst 


the surrounding desolation. 


! ade One 


flesh, 


the observer art swelled 


beneath a rusty 


ulster with mascu- 


line severity across her bi 


he was there for | 
ment. Besides, the 


like al 


ene ugl ; 


ship afire . 
were | 

her spirited 
Her hand, 

had 


this, 


thrust into a pocket, 
sinali silvel 


found a Upon 


first speakll otning n team, 


the woman bk 
Phat sound that 


Its 
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ry ears pricked up from the gray herbage 


nd took themselves off with wild rabbit- 
ips toward unknown burrows. 

Moreover, a man swayed around a corner 
the cabin, and a woman was at its open 
of 


itself to either. 


or. But nothing in the n 


roach seeme d 


ture nearer 

to suggest 

ach simply stood agaze. 
lhe occupant of the wagon relieved her- 
lf by calls, alternating with sot¢fo voce addi- 


ms 


‘“W-a-n-t any f-r-u-i-t or vegetables? 


! d’ I’m 


} 
take 


Idiots ye spose out here in this 


solate country to your pictures !) 


.-a-i-s-e-d on my own place—back yonder ”’ 


pointing, curious fact! in the proper di- 
with he 
B’d’no Valley. 

down, and se¢ 


ink 
] 


d-o-w-n.”’ 


ction r new whip ‘in the San 


(Indianians, I’ll be bound!) 


Come what I’ve got to sell. 


I} 


Om€ 


of having to make the suggestion!) 


\t that reiterated invitation, or mandate, 
he female figure above took a step backward 
to invisibility. A sound, clear and sharp 
Phe 
r had been uncompromisingly slammed. 
But the m: 

be hold,” 


nis ¢ 


nough, made its way to the listener. 


n slowly 


] lad 
cescended. 


mused ft 


he observer, studying 
yutlines, ‘*an integral part of 


} 


ndadevelopead DaACK country. 


hen, as his personality more dis- 
inct, ** No future 
If 


nt 


OTCW 
beckons him.” 
of darkened this 


shade contempt 


al comment: an inhe- 
hu- 


swiftly, for 


iry, it was due to 


nt love of action, and despite a large 


But the 


lity. shade passed 
he man drew ne 

Not that at fi ( nd my 
to | an) ling une p ted 


His 


iewed from 


St 


there 


roved about 


im. countenance, like the frame 


distance, w: is and gaunt, 


} 1 


lengthne 


thought the woman, 


accompanying such a physi- 


awfully run down 


he corners. 


But presently, when a hand caught off the 
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expressionless hat by its crown, there was 
The 
little fluffs of hair waving about deeply hol- 
It 


however, lifted in suave yet 


brought to view a fine, high forehead. 


lowed temples, were soft and silken. 
was the eyes, 
mechanical greeting, that imparted a subtle 
shock. 

\ gentle spirit 


would hesitate 


Yet 


one to 


wound dwelt in them. it had been 


wounded nigh unto death. 

‘Come,” bustled the woman in the wagon, 
‘my name’s Guard. I know you don’t get 
many opportunities to vary your fare.”” Out- 
ward cheer belied her pathetic reflections. 

Been long here? I was by a month ago. 
No one in that cabin then.” 

hey had been settled there, the man an- 
swered, short of three weeks. He held his 
hat off as if he had forgotten it. 

‘* We struck into your county by the old 
’n’ the little one. 


’n’ Bet 


because 


weakly ; 


Mormon trail, me 
We 


al’ays } 


stopp d here bec ause Rosy, 


ow ful was took worse, 


ma’ahm.” 

‘*Rosy your—baby?” queried Mrs. Guard, 
pausing with the cover of a box in her hand, 
and commerce routed from her eye by sym- 
pathy. For at the last word his voice had 
been eloquently extinguished. 


He 


and, pointing with a thumb backward over 


BD ll 
noaded, 


slowly gathered resolution, 


his shoulde Fs adde d: 


‘I’m a-growin’ that pretty red ower up 
by the door fer—fer her. Dry earth 


has a mighty lun’some look when ye know 


how some’n which smiled on ye once, ’n’ 


chippered ye by lovin’ ways lies under it.” 
You’ 


re man!” cried the other, 
‘*vou're right. 


right, 
It has. And perhaps I shall 
remember to bring youa few sweet-smelling 
plants to put over 


I head 


cou 


your baby the next time 


in this direction. A God-blessed 


ntry is Southern California for growing, 


” 


if only you'll put on water enough. Heaven’s 


chief rain is sunshine hereabouts. You can 


SCC 


bethinking her of business and holding 


up some fruit, blushing very Eden, ‘* how 
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royally the color is laid on, Mr.—eh ?” 
What 


referring to the 


‘Croffs, ma’ahm, Leonard Croffs. 


would you call that now 2” 
fruit aforesaid. ‘‘It’s pow’ful takin’. ” 
‘Pomegranate; /a granada de mi corazon, 


is my old Mexican gardener has it. He says 


I am fonder of the hedge that bears these 


than of anything else in life. t’s not true, 


however. Human nature’s a pretty good 


thicket to browse in. “lain’t all thorns and 


thistles, as the growlers would have us 


ay lic Ve be 
So saving, she carefully laid aside the show 


specimen of her wares, and assumed a vig- 


rous air of business. 


are Autumn Nelis ripened on my place 


what d'ye want to-day 


Here 
l.os Paisanos, all it, sir-—Eh ?’ 
\nd after her manner, she poised a choice 


pear on her finger-tips, challenging admira- 
' 


tion thereof with cool, measuring glances. 


But Croffs shook his head dubiously. 


she ain't favorite )” 


Betty your wife, of course. 


a tavorite 0’ apples. 


say ‘no’ to these golden pearmains 


nder winesaps if you can !” 


ss decisively, Croffs’s head did 


Ithough Ik 
seemed to draw 

of gustatory 
knuckle, 


posite cor- 


A RBack-Country 
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lhe 


yonder was not giving his whole at 


thing that amused her mightily. mat 


down 


tention to her horses. He was mentally 


accompanying her with a confused anxiety, 


akin to that felt by one child who 


Sets ar 
other on to ask a favor itself dare not. 
Mrs. Guard summoned up her convictio 


in a word: ‘* Petticoated Humorot 


appreciation of human weaknesses quivered 


about her lips. She was conscious of 


mild curiosity to see the representative of 


her sex who had this great, grizzled man in 


tow. 


hen there flashed vividly upon her, 


recollection of somewhat in Croffs’s expres 


sion, unaccounted for by any epithet or by 


any ordinary form of feminine domination. 


most 


Che Croffs’s cabin was one of the 


] 


primitive dwellings known to civilized man 


Moreover, everything about, with the singh 
exception of that geranium-flower, 


Suggested 


a brief stay en route. \ covered wagon 
one side bristled still with unpacked effects. 
\ horse | 


tailboard drew 


thence the hay he 


tethered to its 
was fain to fill his lean- 
ness withal. 


Upon closer inspection, the curtain ove! 


the one broken-paned window, proved t 


be a woman’s kitchen suspended. by 


ipron 
its strings. 
Mrs. 


a loth, 


But Guard has knocked. Ther 


comes shuffling stir, presently defined 


as footfalls. The door cre rutward. \ 
woman stands revealed. 


Why at sight of 


instantly revert t rott ad gaze? 


her does Mrs. Guard's 


mind 


imparted Dy that 


powerfully 


accustomed tT 


Mrs 


Nevertheless, 


} 


emotions largely to herself, 


penses with convention 


urt nod, ¢ 
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the grand young woman, not coldly, 


rather with death-like indifference. 


knows whatever he gets ‘ll suit —well 


the 


her sentence. 


ear as a 
Yet Mrs. 


Saying: 


struc k 


, 
That 


ificant part of 


qualification 


ird ignored what she chose, 


Then I'll be off and send you up some 


those fine apples your husband was look- 


t. Buta sup of water, if you please. 


Where do you have to go for water?” 


Croffs walked about two miles toa spring, 


wife answered, night and morning. 


\nd not much of a spring,’ commented 


other, spitting forth the warm, brackish 


lynorant as a ‘Terra del Fuegan,” ran 


reflections. ‘* Neither asks me to rest 


] j ] ] + 
COO! Ol \nd look all Vt 


ynder heap ol 


asing the floor. 


Personally un- 
what 


( strings dangling about he he els = 


y, too. Else mean those frayed 
taking a fina 
kind ot 


pithy criticisms became im- 


Nevertheless, | glimpse ol 


s. Croffs, the ideas that shape 


emselves int 
ssible. Fancy felt its wings, lifted them, 
soared to hover about nemophila eyes, 
a marvelous, if tum- 
‘ Sassafras-colored, ” 

called it. 


went trudging down to her wagon to 


be sure, with deepened interest at the 


nely figure, unable to hide from her an 


rness to hear what was to be reported. 
HH 


twigs in lieu of 


horses’ coats with 


was rubbing the 
hay or grass. 


like, 


you 


‘Your wite anything you sir. 


SAYS, 


‘Il wish Bet had spoke as do, 


hm,” he murmured, his head drooping. 


ht his self-imposed task to a close 


iver Str ke before adding, 


My 


siower, lol 


LAKE stomach do 


kinder lun’some fer ‘en 


was Dut 


Mrs. 


¢ ] 
Into place as 


a smal one 


ales rattled noisily 


tt 


clined her basket to the lifted hollow 


customer's hat. ‘‘If you have any 


349 
orders for groceries, Mr. Croffs, I deliver in 
a week.” 

No, he 
Yet she did not appear quite ready to go. 


covered 


answered, there was nothing. 


Having her boxes, she again un- 


covered them. Her mind and heart worked 
together, devising some bit of brightness for 
this desolate life. 
eS } 7 } _ ep | ' ] wid | < The 

see: she exclaimed, suddenly WOOP 
ing down and securing the royal pomegran- 


ate earlier exhibited. ‘‘Give this to Betty 
from me.’ 

He started eage rly, made a hoop of one 
arm about his hat, limp with its load, leav- 
ing a hand free for stretching forth. 

‘* Did she ever have one before ?”’ 

** Not that I knows on, ma’ahm ”—eyeing 
the golden and scarlet fruit with awkward 
warmth. 

‘Well, when you cut this open for her, 
The 


only. 


she will utter a cry of delight.” pre- 


diction was italicised by manner Mrs. 
Guard had almost whispered it. 

Croffs looked up brightly. 

Mrs. Guard nodded. 

‘*T’m likely to be ‘round in a fortnight, 
at most. ‘Then you shall tell me if I’m not 
right, eh 2—Dobbin! Nick!” 

The brake grated, a tug creaked. 


the 


Horses 


and wheels strained at climb_ before 


them, and went, leaving Croffs in the road- 
side. 


Mrs. 


minutes. 


stake 


one ol 


full 
po- 


lo her tongue first. 


(;uard sat stiff as a tor 


five \ mouon of the 
) tored le i} i] 
nies restored flexibility. 
‘© You, Nick! we can dispense with gra- 
tuitous shows of affection, eh, Dob ?” 
Her eyes roved the desolate country with 
an inward and spiritual reference. 


How 


shrubs 


snc pondered, ** LNESe 


hard,” 


stunted struggle for an existence 


SBD 


which when accomplished amounts to 


what 
I] 


Southern California may be to have 


sala 


developed a new genus of industrial human- 
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ity, namely, the college-bred horticulturist. 
The 


hermit, tunneling for w 


small orchard-owner, nay, your very 


iter upon the moun- 


tain yonder, is an Che smiling 


land, easy of possession, 


by the 


GesSkK-We: 


book-worn, the 


everywhere, 


Her as 


their part of the world’s 


her friends 


Guard, so 


share her husband's. 


However this might 


Of patient striving 


be loved and 


danger with 


met 
peculiarly her own. 


News went abroad in 


Mrs. Guard was on 


something very ridiculous 
gage upon her place. 
hastened to Los Paisanos,(w! 


its name a recollection of 


to remonstrate. 


She found the bright w 


for its first trip into 


known as the ‘* back cout 


We ll-mate he d, We ll-muse le dl SOTT Is we re as 


mpatient to start on th errand 


, . +] 
as ever they had been 


Oid hostler 


santos, 


hls ] ] + 
obvpbiigeda to stand 


(; ird hers lt Was jl 
the visitor 


however, patient] 


inst | 


A Back-Country 
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of this enterprise, that Mrs. Guard chance: 
upon Croffs and his wife. 

Driving off from her initial interview, he) 
turn. Th 


musings soon took 


a practical 


very poor and under a cloud of som 


| he \ 


If future 


were 
must be given a helping hand 
close observation justified, sh: 
might be able to make Croffs an offer service- 


able 
The fact is, 


to herself and to him. 


she be gan to see the end of 


h r wee kly mortgage shi 


urneyings. ‘The tgage 
had so brave staggered under, was in a fair 


> 


way to | aid off. But her itinerary busi- 


ness seemed 


well worth continuing in some 


form. She must employ an honest and abk 


man to go hel 


rounds ; or he might even ar- 


range to bu am and_ good-will 


~ 


Chenceforth she would her whole at- 


tention to developing ig portions of 


her land. 
But 


this stage of her musings she had 


left waste regions with all their suggestions 


behind her. Rings of mountains folded in 


about her valley, beloved and_ beautiful. 


White clouds welled forth out of the blu 
reaches of infinity above, and stood on all 
the verges of vision, great with promise. 
Her home showed at a long distance to 


yearning gaze. Magnificent growths of 


ner 
hibiscus and lantana tossed their strong-hued 
blossoms against the faded facade of the old- 


1} 
nouse, 


fashioned whose wings were buried 
in the beginnings of endless groves, where 
rounded masses of foliage were richly bossed 
with gold. 


Phe 


lation, stretched deep-trulted. 


pomegranate-hedge s, fired to emula- 


Persimmons, 


yn Solitary trees, their glazed cheeks 


racemes, 


with ode 


Innamon. 


nurmured ayfarer with 


‘“*T havi 


» Ulrecting 


ble-door. 


somebody who 
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charming nook of the tion. Yet her remonstrance was strangely 
railing thereof. mild and controlled: 

But, Cyrus, we are not in a _ position 


uied 


mplacent sort of not quite—to undertake extensive and ex- 


t pensive innovations.” 


immaculate dove-gray 
white vest. His bared head He grew instantly excited, eye and speech. 
only displayed black e1 but showed ‘<1 differ from you. We never were ina 
m just silvering, as if solely for the finest better condition to stop waste. These 
ssible effect. pipes once laid will soon pay for themselves, 
But his complacency disappeared as Mrs. labor and material—yes, in six months, by 


| drove o1 doing away with loss of water through seep- 
think, when I- age and_ e-evaporation. \-as for the 

for you.” money, the hard cash, I’ve arranged all that 
an, exhibiting with old G-g-gig- (d—n it!)—old Goldsby. 


scarlet All you’ve got to do is to sign a note for six 


months at one percent. Y-you’ve m-made 


i sturdy me such a no-account on my own premises, 
figure by Jove! that they wont accept my si-si- 


remnant — signature.” 
‘Well, well, well; say no more,” mur- 


mured his wife, with a mingling of authority 


and soothing. 
B-beside, some of the pipe is already 
The woman’s g on the grounds.” 


ness offered contrast Mrs. Guard’s countenance fell. 


aggravated by ‘*And I-I’ve arranged with the agent for a 
p-payment on Saturday 


} 


Mrs. Guard stood still, almost stunned 


Ue 


for an instant. A rattling exclamation 


recovering himself aroused her. 
By the way, I haven’t told you. The 


he evidenced in a growing air t 
of equanimity and superiority, committee who have the building of the 
new college under advisement are waiting 


tavgeous 


tly famous ba , have been waiting an hour—to speak with 


, 
been making 

rrangement, a-a_ pertect 

pipe ompany, a y you 


ith ; new cement ‘ 
Mrs. Guard walked into the house and 


lcastern company. These | 

wink a fing moss-aga pon tn h: Into the parlor. Her broad hat was still 
wfully tied down with a dusty veil. 

aic, and ‘*T will do my best, gentlemen,” she 

said, simply, when requested to deliver a 

vith her hus- public address in the interests of higher 


ication, ‘*‘for love of my Alma Mater, 


eSs ol speech, edu 
tic and pro- noble Oberlin. \s to my speech, it must 
it to be thought out ex route. My _ peddling 
spoke, her rounds are not to cease so soon as I had 


— 
perturba- hoped. 
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One of the two visitors overstayed his wife’s in any particular, however minute 
ympanion, and drew still further upon his ‘It’s not in your usual line of tradin’ 
privilege as an old frien Mrs. Guard hastened to assure him that 
‘Worse than useless to go on as you are that would make no difference. Let it be: 
ing, my dear wom he remonstrated. — friendly commission. 
‘Your position is pretty generally under ‘* Well, then, I thought as how Bet, she 
tood. Why endanger all you have accom might like some fixin’s, or——-jewelry,”—pon- 
plished in the way of home building through dering the substitute doubtfully.  ‘* They { 
mistaken ideal of wifely devotion ? might chipper her up a bit. So I'd love 
Mrs. Guard was standing ne en mighty well ye’d bring the worth o’ that.’ 
vindow whence her husband could be seer Here his hand thrust deep into a pocket 
excitedly ing the grave lk brought forth a silver dollar, which he laid 
Look you ny friend she answeret awkwardly in her palm. 
nly indicating the restless figure “| Mrs. Guard was touched. No one could 
der the rubbish heaps of that mind lt have missed the eloquence of this surrender 
housand recollections an irations of of the bare means of existence for that 
life’s springtime Under the rubbish heaps which was not life. 
yw, but i moment, in the twinkling of ‘* Perhaps you had better suggest some- 
n eye her voice growing ricl what thing more accurate than ‘ fixin’s,’” she 
ning forth; flashing wart \n hazarded, a quaint smile in her gray eyes. 
ith every recollecti every aspiration, my he quivering of wrinkles in Croffs’s high 
ve is entwine He wi the husb a ot forehead betokened anxiety, coupled with a 
y youtl sense of mental inadequacy 
i He could’t be sure what would suit Betty. 
Vhey had been ClOSt pressea al long while, 
i) that Mrs. Guar d come what with theirtrips, and he out of work all 
( Crotf cabu L row that while, and he had not been able to 
ck had fitted itself to it ar d her contrive more than bare food and shelter. 
rt « d expand bevone \ re But, finally, passing a slow hand over his 
( rolis net a ¢ ( His forehead, he could affirm general convic- 
ne verlaid sig { < ne ly tion that red was ‘‘mighty takin’ asa color.” 
ith hints of friendly glace Yetthis] \ conviction which Mrs. Guard tacitly ac- 
rel Mrs. G ht, hac cepting, Croffs was led into telling how 
e sources i ! ing sort he had started from ‘‘way back in lowy” 
was the fi rd f » from hi . solely on his wife’s account She had { 
_ \ Vi | ple ( Ne dee re begger hare 
} mevranate ne ‘Let's go to the other end o’ the world, 
ec hw ve! kee Len!’ was her cry fro norning to night. 
its be i} 0 ike he \l] rough the long rney, the one 
Not tl Betty hac chil ani 4 four pined and pined, 
nyti t] | hac eel ‘ and just as they reached tl spot where they 
¢ expre \) Vv wer he little life had darkened down 
ch ree ! } ( rits tinal tickel 
oe | 1 | Il d uy the OTAVe ysell he said 
\ [ { ftly beating his great hands together, and 
ddee vel ‘ Nir (; ( gazing nowhere with wide | el eves. se] 
{ cv his intere \ ced ft hy} } 





lined it with sweet smeilin’ bus! 
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re me ’n’ Bet have been ever since, anch- 
red like.” 
That small commission undertaken for 


Mrs. 


with Betty Croffs. 


r humble friend was the occasion of 
ruard’s second interview 


} 


Dt themselves 


Mrs. 


+ . } 
ttered 


lhings had scarcely 


first visit, 


out the cabin, since her 


(;uard saw as she toiled upward. 


ah 


N 


[he wagon, it was true, had been gradual- 
emptied, yet the impression of a wayside 
lhe old horse might 


He 


imp remained strong. 


deed have been traveling all the while. 


emed as raw-boned as ever. 


He stretched toward the visitor wistfully 


) green juices stained his mouth, but only 


ackened and pithless twigs protruding 
ence pointed out the poor rewards of 
careful browsing. 

Mrs. Guard stroked his nose and promised 
m an apple by his master. Did he under- 
tand? He blew his great breath forth. It 


unded like a sigh. But his eyes were lim- 


d with patience. 

he same slow step within answered the 
sitor’s rap at the cabin door. 

She had been fancying for a day or so 


that imagination was overdoing her recollec- 


ns of Betty Croffs. But indeed this second 


| 


w proved more surprising than the first 
ie great beauty, the strange indifference, 
deadly calm, all were there 
It seemed almost ridiculous, now one 
uld contrast it with Betty’s presence, that 
trivial gift of poor old Croffs. But Mrs. 
(;uard id ch ully hibitin mall 
ruard Sald cCheerlully, exhibiting sma 


ver pare el: 


‘* Your 


husband gave me a little money 


i¢ last time I was here to spend for you 


The nemophila eyes went blankly trom 
at brown paper wrapper to Mrs. Guard’s 
Cc. 

‘¢ And I am coming in, if you will invite 


to chat with you, my dear. 


‘*T’ve no objection, missis. 


(And yet you live a very k life 


mesom 
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Mrs. 


her own thought that 


here,” was Guard’s comment upon 


Betty ought to be 
glad of company. 

1 would take 
(nd 


hat could show a thousand vary- 


be lunsome, I it, any- 


wheres,” answered Betty. the rich, 


sweet lips, t 


bewitchments, began to tremble. 
She had 


youthful 


Ing 
Mrs. Guard’s heart smote her. 
The 


mother’s grief was no doubt vivid enough 


struck a painful chord. 


yet. 


She murmured warmly, ‘* You are right, 


my dear. <A great sorrow with us 


Foes 


wherever we go. But you are too young to 


¢ yndene y. w 


be 


give up to des] 


‘I shall 


what I’m feelin’ now, missis.” 


never so old as to get Over 


1 do not know. lime works won- 


ders Its a very, very old saying, and 
She pause She perceived that the im- 
yassive creature before her was somehow 
rouse 
lhe head with its breezy tangle of bright 
hair was tossed up, reminding one of the 
front of a wild and dangerous thing. She 


had risen, stood, her frame instinct 


with | ite resistance. Her grand 


asslot 


bosom rose and fell before she began to 


1 


Speak, Ina suffocated voice. 

Ill never get over it. I never want to 
yet over it. “would be like wanting the 
sun put out would be like wanting to 


«ld | 


man watching this exhibition with 


side me seem outside.” 


grave, grey eyes, satamazed. This did not 
sound at all like an outburst of maternal 


oriel. 


| ’ 
But her attention was demanded. 


Betty 


Croffs was stretching forth an arm to point 


ut at the window, and heaven knows how 
far away 

‘I’m thinkin’ an’ thinkin’, missis,” she 
continued, ‘** not of any one that’s gone out 
f trouble, but of somebody I’ve left be- 
hit yack in 

here r voice smothered down—down 
into silence She recovered herself with 
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difficulty so far as to add, word by word, 

*¢ And I’m thinkin’, missis, how leaving 
him has done me—nor nobody—any good.” 

Now at this sudden and wholly unex- 
pected revelation, which she had certainly 
provoked, Mrs. Guard behaved with unex- 
pected weakness. She rose hurriedly, 
declaring that she had overstayed her spare 
time and must be on the road. In fact, 
the instinct of this strong and able woman 
was always to spare herself any complica- 
tions with misery or suffering she could not 
And her first feeling 


Pe or old 


hope to alleviate. 
was now an overpowering one. 
Croffs’s case was hopeless. 
Some conventional promise of looking in 
again, she did give, then trudged sturdily 
down-hill, growing fairly indignant when 
that Croffs 


eager to hear what Betty had said and done. 


she perceived was actually 
She avoided his gaze, nay, even resented it, 
since, upon her honor, rack her brain as 
she might, she could not devise a_ single 
thing at once comforting and honest to 
say. Bustling into her place, rather garru- 
lous about being late, she chirruped so 
sharply to her team that they, always glad 
of encouragement for coltish behavior, gave 
her enough to do for the next three minutes. 

But she fancied she knew to the fraction 


of a second how long those pained eves 
would gaze wonderingly after her. 

She flatly refused to indulge herself in 
any divination of how he would account for 
her changed manner, or what he would 
make of a single brusque sentence vouch- 
safed upon the situation. rhis, namely: 

‘‘Take my advice and give that young 
woman of yours something to 
besides herself.” 

Would she have been relieved o1 


WnnOVveda 


to have known Croffs’s actual deduce 


‘* Bet, she must have spoke short to her,’ 
he mused ; ‘‘an’ she’s gone off pow’ful mad.” 
which person 


If this conjecture was true, 


concerned in the disagreement did he pity ? 
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think of 


[ April 


To him there was but one woman in 


the world. 
He did, however, watch the wagon out of 


sight before the idea of consoling his wife 


for whatever might have happened took full 
possession of him. 

The awkward haste which carried him up- 
hill caused him to burst into the cabin. He 
surprised Betty sitting stone-still crying, 
and with traces plainly to be read of agita- 
tion deeper than tears. 

His whole frame shaken with the outward 
rush of loving sympathy, ‘‘Bet,” he cried, 
some’in’ con- 


‘*that woman’s said or done 


trarious. She’s set you agin her, Bet !” 

But if he tacitly invited confidence, he 
received none. His wife, moved to con- 
cealment, had turned her back hastily upon 
him. In this attitude she took her part in 
one of the briefest of conjugal dialogues. 

** What has she done, Betty ?” 

‘** Nothing. ” 

‘*You mean you wont tell me. ” 

A chill had struck his tone between the 
query and his interpretation of her response. 
Betty did not heed. 

‘*If you know what I mean, then don’t 
ask any more.” Her voice was passionless 
enough. 

A silence fell. No doubt Croffs’s feelings 
made it eloquent, but with no eloquence 
that could arouse or touch. Presently, hesi- 
tating, almost beseeching, he said : 

** Betty, 


you ’n’ I have only got each 


other now. Every day the strangeness 
everywhere about gives me a pain—a pain 
hold Would 
ye mind, Betty, would ye greatly mind say- 
-that The last 
three words were uttered almost in a whisper. 

And She had 


smothered out her 


I can’t seem to up agin. 


in’ that you love me?” 


now Betty had turned. 


agitation. She seemed 


to be able to meet his gaze with a sort of 


singular candor, just missing hardness. 
Croffs put up a hand hastily as if to ward 
off something he foretold from her mien. 
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‘You useder think nothin’ of a word like 
that, Betty.” 
None the 


neasured query. 


less came her prepared, her 


‘*Haven’t I always been a true wife to 


u, Len?” 

‘You have, Betty.” 

But if ever dejection had conquered hope! 
\n’ bore you children ?” 


‘* Yes, yes’’-—putting his hands together 


if impelled to wring them, but pausing 


nd only trembling. 
Len ; let that 


‘* Then let that satisfy you, 


satisfy you.” 


Croffs turned softly and went out of 
the cabin. 
L\ 
Had Mrs. Guard bee entirely consis- 
ent—but consider her sex!—she would 
have avoided any further dealings with a 


air whose unhappiness made inroads upon 


} 
’ 


her philosophic peace of mind. 


But a week had scarcely gone by before 
he was greeting Croffs as cheerfully as 
ever—nay, more cheerfully. He, poor 


ul. was incapable of bearing resentment. 


‘Rub down the horses a bit,” she said, 


‘I'm going to have a chat with your wife.’ 


all her 


] 
t 


\ moment later she was exerting 


xersonal magnetism to secure such a greet- 


o from Mrs. Crofts as would ac knowledge 


their last 


made 1n 


he confidential advance 
interview. 
self-sufficient. 


hold 


sut Betty was cool and 
She seemed quite determined to her 
visitor at arm’s length. 
said. 


‘Come when you like, missis,” she 


sounded fairly 


This might have 


ad she not instantly added \nd go 
( yi like 
Mrs. Guar lunged tnerelo! tH} tas 
Betty, | ama very busy w But 
y | can s re lites l es tor two 
1 py Ie Ww DelIng kor y KNOW yt 
wretched d as for that | sband ol 
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7) pe. 


yours —well \nd there words seemed 
to fail. 

\ flash of resentment showed that Betty 
was not the statue she would like to appear. 
\nd resentment found voice ina sentence of 
remarkable character, all things considered. 

‘Took here, missis, how can Len be in 
such a dreadful way? Hle’s got the one he 
wants.” 
up. She despised self- 


But 


Mrs. Guard fired 
ishness, and Betty’s seemed colossal. 
upon second thoughts, was it not ignorance? 

‘I only know,” she answered sturdily, 
‘‘this much. If you do not give your hus- 
band something to live for, you may get the 
spades to work out yonder beside your 
baby.” 

Betty eyed her incredulously, yet she did 
ask, ‘* What more can I do?” 

Mrs. Guard did not confine herself rigidly 
to answering that query. She said with a 


y 
D> 


quiver of earnestness: 


‘*You two people shall not settle down 
to misery in this God-forsaken stretch of 
stony land. All the growths of beautiful 


rich valleys "—pointing with definite recog- 


nition of her home direction—‘‘ are beck- 
oning you to something worthy to be called 
life. You are both young 
‘* Len’s a sight older than me, missis.” 
‘And yet ”—tacitly admiting—‘‘ he has 
years enough left, if you will only help 


] ook at 


when I struck my hoe for the first time into 


him. me. I was fully his age 


. rabbit pasture that is now the finest citrus 


grove in the whole San B’d’no valley.” 
Mrs. Guard had acquired certain loose 
local tricks of orthoépy in the hurry of a 


practical life. 


‘You must see my place. I will take 
you over any time you choose fora visit. 
Leonard shall come, too, to stay, if he 
agrees with a distinct proposition which I 


I know he will 


Come!” 


mean to make him. agree 


if you say the word. 


But she entreated in vain some expression 
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‘¢] will not go anywheres,” Betty burst 


out with a violence that surprised her 


vistor. ‘I'll not move a step farther away 


from—from—lowy.” 
he name of the home State jerked itselt 


out reluctantly, with a deep sob. 


And what man,” said Mrs. Guard, dis 
guising a prophetic distress under a tone of 
dry shrewdness, ‘‘have you left behind you?” 

he query sped straight, a keen shaft. 
be tty’s broad bosom stormed up and down. 

Her thought seemed to seize upon but 
one view of the matter thus presented, and 
to wrest from that, anguish unspeakable. 

‘© Ves,” she cried, ‘‘I have left him. 
And ‘twas my own doings; I didn’t think 
how ‘twould be—that the longing for a sight 


of him would grow worse an’ worse every 


with a bitter sob 


mile I came. But now” 
‘it ain't no use; I’ve got to go back.” 
Mrs. Guard bridled indignantly. ‘‘Betty, 


You 


wretched husband of 


you are mad. must not drag that 


yours at your heels 
only to kill him with shame.” 

Betty stopped her with a stamp of her 
foot. 

‘*QOh! he’d know no 


what 


he dk eS 
shall 


I’ve 


more than 
Nobody 
back in 


wife to 


now ails me. ever 


know, not him 
been a true Len, an’ al’ays 
shall be. But I him—I 

‘* Well, well, my poor girl!” murmured 
Mrs. 


denly down, and pity rising wide-winged, 


even lowy. 


al’ays 


must see must.” 


Guard, her indignation dying sud- 


‘perhaps it would comfort you to tell me 
your story.” 
Had not Betty’s intense emotion already 


demanded an outlet—but indeed, she had 


now no longer any power to crush back 


words, which poured from quivering 


lips. 


She gazed at her one listener with eyes 


pensiveness had 


peared, burned up by azure fires. 
I d 


whose flower-like 


disap- 
No ont 
] 


could so behold her aroused beauty without 


] 


feeling her potentiality for good or for evil. 


‘I was bare fifteen when Lenand me was 


married. What did I know of folks—men ? 
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He seemed as takin’ to me as another, an’ 
none of ‘em much takin’ until—” 

There she broke off, collected her ener- 
gies, and attacked her subject in another 
direction. 
named after 


“* You see, my little Bet 


me-——was took sick of a sudden, an’ I.en 


he was mortal fond of her——he rushed out, 
sayin’ there was a new doctor come to town 


When I 


seemed to me_ her 


for a_ visit. was left alone with 


breathin’ got 


rt 
fa 


Betty, 


worse; I couldn't bear to hear it, and the 


little quick screams she give. So I went to 
watch Len back and here comes a-gallop- 
in’, gallopin’, presently, up the road-—” 
she was pointing out of the window, look 
ing forth on boundless solitudes, as if the 
scene were then and there vividly re-enacting 

‘*a beautiful white horse, its tail and mane 
streaming silver. I could see somebody a- 
straddle of it; somebody wearing a round 
cloak that flapped like wings. He came 
close stopped to ask if Mrs. Croffs lived 
here. 

‘*T could only nod dumb-like. Was | 
Mrs. Croffs? Yes. Did I have a sick baby ? 
Yes. But I didn’t speak. I 


spoke for lookin’ at him. He 


couldn’t of 
wasn’t like 
Len, nor like any of the men I’d ever see. 
He had 


with summer ’n’ health, ’n’ 


a bright sort of beard, and eyes 
riches, all smil- 
in’ strong together. 
I felt, 
things than most folks.” 


P’raps you know what 


missis—you seem to know more 


‘*In spite of his varied powers,” was Mrs. 
Guard’s only comment, her tongue caustic 
for curing Betty’s evident infatuation, ‘* he 
did not save your little one.” 

Betty took no offence. She appeared to 
be beyond small pains. 
been called too late 


‘* He told me he’d 


soon’s he see her. Though he kep’ comin’ 


} 


twice every day an’ liftin’ me up so, though 


he never spoke excep’ about Bet. Then 


she died, and I never felt anything only that 


} 


he wouldn’t be lookin’ in any more.” 


Mrs. Guard, quaint old woman that she 
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was outwardly, could not remain insensible 
to the rude poetry, the deep human tragedy 
looked 


whose cheeks were 


of this recital. She at the young 


woman, wet as flowers 


that rain has beaten down, and her own 
features softened, so great is the power of soul 
over wrinkles, though these be set in bronze. 

‘* For months,” Betty continued, extricat- 
ing word by word from choking sighs, ‘* I 
For 


he’d got such a great practice that he con- 
But at last I 


lived on a glimpse of him ridin’ by. 


cluded to stay in the town. 


said to Len, without even tellin’ him the 


matter of me, ‘ Take me to Californy—or 
It’s 


anywheres far away.’ But it’s no use. 


never been any use. I must go back, or 
go crazy.” 

At this desperate conclusion, Mrs. Guard 
must 


that she 


and Betty’s. 


Saw rally her own spirits 
** Nonsense, my girl,” she said, ‘‘you’ve 
Don’t give up without 
Youll 


have some company there beside memories. 


made a good fight. 
another effort. ‘Try my town first. 
You'll have a fair chance to get a pretty little 

[hat phantom of mas- 
like 


horse, will fade away.” 


place all your own. 


culine perfection, Death on a pale 


Then when Betty shook her head—with 
obstinas y Or deep conviction, what matter ? 
she began to bring her philosophy of life 
diligently to light. 
Leaning a gloved hand on either knee, 
her gray eyes alert under her ancient hat, 
‘* after 


‘* Never pine, my dear,” she said, 


the impossible. Your doctor is not for you. 
So far as any practical worth to your exist- 
ence is concerned, he is a medical myth, an 
Esculapius of the brain, a false creation. 
Here’s sound sense, my girl. If you can’t 
love the man you've got, love duty embodied 
in him, and it'll answer the same purpose.” 

‘«T’ve al’ays done my duty,” said Betty, 


catching at a word she could understand, 


} 


and pressing her rich lips together over it in 


a rigid sort of fashion. 
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Mrs. Guard addressed an observation to 
vacancy. 

‘Qh! the literalness of folks!” 

rhus relieved, she could again harangue 
Betty: 

‘* Do your duty—your whole wifely duty 

and bring your husband to the misery his 
face is so eloquent of ? Never congratulate 
yourself upon playing your part well until 
Make his ex- 


pression ef countenance your conscience.” 


he looks bright and happy. 
‘*You only think of Len!” cried Betty in 


a resistent tone. ‘‘I was fool enough, 
Missis, seein’ you was sorry for him— ” 

She broke off and turned away as if to 
intimate that the interview was ended. 

Mrs. Guard rose, but only to insist upon 
having Betty’s attention. 

‘Leonard will not take any step toward 
unless you en- 


bettering himself—and you 


courage him. It is for you to speak the 


word. I stand ready to help you both.” 

But Betty’s perverse mood, an outcome 
of the tenacity of her feelings, deepened. 
The most that Mrs. Guard could wring from 
her was the ungracious and discouraging 
acknowledgment that if ‘‘ Len” would only 
strike out boldly into something that would 
retrieve their position, social and financial, 
she might ‘‘ set greater store by him.” 

With this speech, secretly purposing to 
use it as a lever in moving Croffs himself, 
Mrs. Guard went away. 

‘**For woman must be in many a heart 
enthroned,’”’ she was quoting aloud as she 
neared her wagon. ‘* But alas ! they are too 
often careless queens, grasping at majesty in 
little things while they abdicate in the 
greatest. . 

‘*Eh ?” ejaculated Croffs, mildly mystified. 

Mrs. Guard shook her head, and instant- 
ly perceived that her negation had been 
painfully interpreted. <A faint shiver passed 
through the gaunt and drooping frame before 
her. Mrs, Guard remonstrated. 

‘* How take everything! 


Seriously you 
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You must not look worried. I am not going 


to complain of Betty. ss 
‘* She 


—she put on that jewelry ‘n’ rib- 


bons one day”—he began eagerly. 

He had been haunted by an idea, perhaps, 
concerning the date of Mrs. Guard’s ill opin- 
ion of his wife. 


} 


Mrs. Guard laughed a little, half-vexed, 


half-sad. She then felt a flame of anger and 


relieved herself by fanning it. 

‘*Look here, my man!” she cried, ‘‘don’t 
be fancying nonsense about that wife of yours. 
She requires something more to make her 


meek, 


Rouse yourself for an 


happy than a string of beads and a 
suffering devotion. 
effort. Struggle out of your Slough of De- 
Men 


excite the same sympathy. If 


rhey don’t 


sticks 


spond. are not like cattle. 
an Ox 
in the mud, whata running with ropes, what 
a whoop and halloo to help him out. But 
‘Well, that 


Ihe y Say ? 


if a man gets mired, they say, 
fellow is just where he belongs. ; 
Come, I mean we women say it.”’ 

Did Croffs divine the force of her figure ? 
He shook his head deje tedly. ‘*T’l] never do 
anything without Bet,” he said. 

Mrs. 


two minds 


Guard scanned him an instant, of 


whether to rage at him or 
make a last effort of her will. 
For 

} 


eyes, sne 


Humanity conquered. now, 


scales had fallen from her 


that he had aged since they had first met, 
and looked sallower. 
but- 


frank, 


inspired in 


‘* Leonard,” she exclaimed, fairly 
ton-holing him with the freedom her 
open-air dealings with men had 
up-hill 


Betty that you've concluded to move into 
When 


bag and baggage. 
help you pack. In 


her, ‘‘I1 want you to go and tell 


she sCcs 


town, 


you mean it, she will 
an hour you can be in my tracks, and in 
youll reach Los Paisanos. 


I'll 


a decent living.” 


three hours 


After that, set you in a way to make 


But Croffs’s only remark was, 


been begging to be took home again.” 


** Suppose she has! Let her see some 


[April 
thing of California’s garden-spots first. Ill 
make the change worth your while.” 


‘*1’m sure you would, ma’ahm.” He 


was respectful, but inert. 
Mrs. 


‘*T must have a trusty man to look after my 


Guard resorted to an extremity. 


interests when I’m away from home.” 
Then she blushed and plunged boldly in- 
to what seemed to her wifely disloyalty. 
‘* Mr. all 


impose on him. He has just been relieved 


Guard isn’t at well. People 


of several hundred dollars by a bogus agent 


of a cement pipe company. If you were 


always at Los Paisanos—he resists my 


blush deepening until even 


counsels ’’—the 


Croffs saw it through her bronze—‘*‘ because 
he resents my superior business ability.” 


his was a great deal for her to say, and 


Croffs seemed not unaffected. But after an 


instant’s reflection the wonted manner re- 
turned. 
Mrs. Guard interpreted. 


‘*T know 


enjoy the change at first ? 


} 


Betty. But what if she didn’t 


} 


By and by she'll 


see that your one thought is her happiness.” 
** Nobody ever came nigh to sensing me 
before, ma’ahm.” 
hen he passed a hand vaguely over his 


high brow. ‘‘If I was sure she would care 


the 


more for me in end 


But he was not sure. 


** This comin’ to Californy, now. “T'was 


for her—I didn’t see the end on’t. Yet it's 


done her no rood—it S Gone me no good. 


She isn’t glad I leave her have her way. 


And I’m al’ays just heavy and dead-like.” 
\ new and 


Ihat indeed, poor soul. vers 


her purpose sug- 


What a fool 


) resolve upon 


practical preliminary to 


gested itself to Mrs. Guard. 


she was to urge a sick man t 


anything, to exert will-power sapped by 


slow fever! She had mounted to her wagon 


seat and was studying Croffs with a varied 


interest. Might it not be her mission to 


feed and medicine this to the 


- 4 
poor fellow up 


point of manly effort ? 


| 
He repeated something concerning the 
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Mrs. 


Guard ,answered nothing apropos, save to 


uselessness of the trip to California. 


her secret communings. 
** Croffs,” she said, ‘‘you’ve got malaria 
blood. 


course of lemons for you, the prescription 


in your I’m going to prescribe a 


to be instantly filled out. See here, your 
sombrero will do famously for a pill-box. 
Off with it. You can’t refuse me a small 
Thus, rummaging in her boxes. 

The 


fingers steadying his hat were gaunt and yel- 


favor.” 

Croffs yielded to her insistent tone. 
low. Mrs. Guard noted, though she ap- 
peared to be thinking only of the fruit she 
was freely parting with. 

‘*Their rinds are a bit rusty, Leonard, but 
And I ex- 
pect you to be able to devour a dinner from 
You shall 


-or less, if I can find some- 


you'll find their juices all right. 


my own kitchen. have it ina 
week of time 


body to bring it.” 


Chere were reasons why the fortnight in- 
tervening between this visit of Mrs. Guard’s 
and her next, should seem much _ longer. 
I.et weariness, anxiety, pain, crowd a mo- 
ment, and it lengthens out indefinitely. 

len days Mrs. Guard had been kept to 
her lounge with a sprain, destined to gather 


proof upon proof of her husband’s failing 


mental powers, and increasing infirmities of 


temper. His violent rages at her least at- 
tempt to regulate matters from her pillow, 
taxed all her patience. ‘Then ensued days 
of hobbling about, correcting disorder. 

Once more upon her rounds behind her 
dashing ponies, a calm grasp upon her in- 
dividual cares, Mrs. Guard let her thoughts 
fly towards her poor yonder on the moun- 
tain side. ‘The idea of their misery being 
curable, never ceased to buoy her. 

She felt certain of finding Croffs better, 
for a boy dispatched twice in the interim 
with a basket of well-cooked provisions, 
had brought back hopeful bulletins. 


More than ever now she knew the need 
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of a reliable and patient overseer at Los 


Paisanos. Croffs was herman. He would 
obey orders and be single in her interests. 
She meant to lay hold of him, of Betty. 
Those two should not go on in the old 
heart-breaking way. 

Irue, she had nothing fairer to offer 
Betty at present than duty. But even so 
ignorant a creature might surely be made to 
see that duty is a more royal thing to live 
by than a mad, irrational fancy, however 
fixed on what appealed to her as the noblest 
she had ever known. 

lhoughts, which she intended to put anon 
into telling sentences, went weaving busily 
The 


shuttles were still flying, when she emerged 


back and forth in this busy mind. 


from a box-like pass in her hilly road and 
sent a glance eagerly forward toward the 
Croffs’ cabin. 

No longer a lonesome cabin. By one of 
those sudden impulses of settlement famil- 
iar enough, the barren sweeps of brush and 
cactus, where the ears of a rabbit or caudal 
helm of a road-runner had seemed a mira- 
cle of motion, were widely dotted with red- 
wood shanties. 

his meant an increase of trade for Mrs. 
Guard, and she looked sharply to her own 
business, securing several new customers be- 
At its 
foot, her heart suddenly sank within her. 


fore she approached the hermit hill. 


Had her humble and unhappy friends gone, 
1 


as wild birds flee the nest upon which civili- 
zation encroaches ? 

It was only that the covered wagon was 
drawn out of sight behind the shanty. For if 
Croffs did not appear at sound of her whistle, 
the old horse whinnied a welcome, stretching 
in her direction his length of neck and rope. 
She blew a shriller summons. Betty exhibit- 
ed herself at the opened door above. 

Mrs. into the 
brush, put on her brake, and went up hill, 


Guard turned her team 
a strong presentiment of evil in full posses- 
sion of her. 


Croffs. 


Something had happened to 
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Nay, it was more than a presentiment. It 


1 
| or as she approacne d she 


was a certainty. 


saw that the cherished geranium-flower at the 


doorstep had died as it st Stark, hue- 


Od. 


a hand 


less, sapless, it spoke to her heart of 


that would forever 
Betty came 
The two w 
if indeed Mrs. G 
‘called a 
cc | eonard 2?” 
“Oh! he’s al 
tiently, ** onl 
set one wild. ” 
Chen she uttered 
think you'd 
Mrs. Gu 
and its result 
But are 
nothing seriou 
‘I only kn 


with seein’ h 


Lv - 
gon Myse¢ If, so’t when 


say the word, 


stretched 


eyelid 
He« gave 
‘* Betty,” said Mrs. G 


yng has he been like this ? 


‘Oh, it Seems al 
answered 1n 


hasn't liked to 
track has been declared 
Folks are al‘ 
Mrs. Gu 
missed ; 


went 
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Betty, untouched by any terror, sharply 
remonstrated. 

‘If you make Len believe he’s sick, Ill 
never be able to do nothing with him.” 

‘*No make-believe has anything to do 
with this sad case, my girl,” was the serious 
answer. 
her 


looked at 


against all 


left alone, 


rebelled bitterly 
happening to her. The change in 
her husband had been so gradual that even 
now her eyes were not opened. 

She had a powerful will when once thor- 
and 


Why 


powers now, 


oughly aroused, Leonard had always 


been its thrall. might she not put 


forth all her and force him to 


take the homeward route before ever Mrs. 


Guard ret with her doctors and her 


delays ? suffered in leaving the 


home State. Once fairly journeying thither 


ts were bound to rise. 


She had been pacing the room with 


mounting strength and pulses. A wild in- 


_ 
possessed Ner. 


SISTENCE 


he trial had been in vain. Homesick- 


ness in that acute form which bids distant 
beloved objects appear in their habits, 


and 


smile, s} possessed her. She suffered 


resistently. 


intensely yet 
forth 
rolling, packing, 
old 

had 


rude table--to be abandoned 


Meanwhile she hurried back and 


between house and wagon, 


stowing. She put the patient horse 


i 

shafts. Some _ food been 

spread on 
for Croffs’s meal. 


(And 


riously 


now she turned waywardly, impe- 


toward the old settle. How long 
had the sick man’s eyes been wild like that, 


Were 


signs of tempest in 


and fixed, as it seemed, upon her ? 
they wondering at t 
her alr, he 


Her 


their wont 


than 
The 


cheeks shone 


wert redder 


feverish excitement. 


fires that burned her 


unfathomable wonderful 


brimming th her pain, 
ffS spoke 


was 


nthusiasm, yet Cr first. 
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To ask no question concerning what was 
going on. At the old, old query, Betty 
could not control her petulant dislike. 

‘* What’s the use of harpin’ on that, Len? 
I want 

He did not wait to hear. 


sued hollow, deep, and wonderfully strong. 


His voice 1s- 


‘* You might say it just once, Betty.” 

But her rebellion precluded any submis- 
sion. She burst out angrily: ‘‘Why do you 
ask me that again and again ? 
Haven't I bore you 


Haven't I 
been a true wife to you ? 
Bet, and Joe, and Lenny, and Rosy—four?” 

Instead of the grieved acquiescence, there 
came an exceeding bitter cry: 

‘Ye might of said it just once, Betty 
just once!” 

Then, for the first time, Betty’s attention 
was caught and held by something not of 
earth in his mien. 

An appalling fear rushed through her hot 
blood. 


moment, a 


young She ran to him. It wasa 


terrible moment deep-fraught 


with experience, self-knowledge. 


Who can moment, as by 


say how, in a 


the contact of this rigid frame, the bright 


phantom of her romantic fancy showed it- 


self to be but a phantom, while the faithful 
love, the tender burden-bearing, the one- 


ness of interests, that were passing Inexora- 


SOCIAL PHENOMENA 

In a theocratic government where the po- 
litical and religious institutions are strangely 
trace the social 
lhe 


points of growth and the forces that 


blended, it is not easy to 


elemental 


movements of a people. 


made 
Hebrew society what it was, are quite ob- 
scure, although Hebrew society was not an 
abnormal growth, as many seem to suppose. 
lhe remarkable people 


Hebrews were a 


air and was heard in distant shanties. 


OF} 
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bly out of her reach—who can tell how these 


real possessions became enhanced in value, 
pric eless ? 

rhere are instants of scathing revelation. 
One such had come to poor ignorant Betty 
Croffs. Her whole nature poured itself forth 
in an agonized wail : 


‘You are dying— I.en ! my husband !” 
Her voice thrilled wide through the still 


Could 
it pierce the ears in which it was uttered ? 
‘*You must forgive me. You must feel 


! 


what I’m suffering, Len! Len! See! I’m 


answerin’ your question.” And she kissed 
him as she had not kissed him this four years. 

She bent eagerly to gather the words he 
was uttering betwixt shortening gasps. Were 
they those words which she longed for more 
passionately than ever he for any words 
of hers ? 

‘*You might of said it.. - once 
- with nothin’ .. noth- 


- + life. ” 


I’m gone out 


in’ sé ee show for 


Mrs. Guard took the young widow home 


to Los Paisanos to teach her many womanly 


things. But these lessons were only possible 


through preparatory work of a very great and 
inflexible schoolmaster. 


WV. Ludlum. 


Evelyn 


THE EARLY HEBREWS. 

religiously and socially, and their early in- 
prominence 
The 


ligious idea amalgamated everything. 


life stands out in 


works of antiquity. 


stitutional 


among the re- 


But 
aside from the religious aspect there is a 
structural growth that corresponds to the 
development of other peoples in their earli- 
est formative existence. 


l he 


faint beginnings of this. structural 
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growth are hard tocompass. Aside from the 
light of revelation, historians are tracing the 
survivals of ancient ideas backward through 
changing forms to their archaic originals. 
the essential 


\nd as nations in 


their development are much the same, a 
careful comparison of several nations will 
frequently elucidate points of growth that 
were otherwise obscure. ‘The comparative 
method at least determines that at certain 
stages of growth certain customs began. By 
this method much that otherwise were merely 
uncertain traditions, is made real and tangible 
history. 

It has become customary to divide the 
institutional history of a people into three 
Nomadic, the and 


periods : the Pastoral, 


the Agricultural. ‘This division seems nat- 
ural; but it is more or less conventional, 
for society is a continuous quantity. There 
seems to be but little similarity between the 


semi-barbarous tribes of the Hebrews and 


the mighty commercial nation over which 


Solomon ruled, but the course of ideas 


runs clear, though the chain of events is 


broken. Che Hebrew people were never at 


one time purely nomadic or purely pastoral. 
lheir earliest associations were with flocks 
and herds: history can claim no more. But 
there was a time when the nomadic spirit 
predominated ; when the tribes spent most 
of their time in hunting and wandering, and 
the few flocks that they had were auxiliary 


to their chief occupation. ‘There was a 


time following this in which the pastoral 
spirit predominated ; when the chief occu- 


pation was herding, while hunting and 


wandering were subservient to this. Then 


came another period in which the agri- 


cultural spirit predominated, and hunting 


and herding were minor occupations. But 


through all of these periods the transition 
was gradual. 
It must be borne in mind also, that dif- 


ferent parts of the country were being de- 


veloped at different times: that while one 


tribe was still semi-nomadic, another was 
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[ April 


semi-pastoral, while one was pastoral, an- 
other was semi-agricultural; and so there 
were no direct stages of progress, as his- 
torians sometimes lead us to think. 

There is a tendency to conventionaliz 
ancient society. The student places upon 
it the form of modern learning, and _primi- 
tive society moves from the mists with all 
the majesty of the stately periods which 
But 


represent its history. the functions of 


primitive society were closely blended, 
and the definiteness of present institutions 
can not be attached to the earliest social 
life. 

The first social unit was the patriarchal 
family; its developed state was the tribe. 


The 


family; its developed state was the village 


second social unit was the house 


community. ‘The third social unit was the 
state; and its development is found in the 
full national life. By a social unit is meant 
that form of society from which spring laws 
and customs. ‘There are two great social 
periods in the development of the Hebrew 
people, based upon natural growth, the first 
ending with the tribe, and the second be- 
ginning with the house family aad ending 
with the full national life. 

The patriarchal family doubtless had its 
origin in the semi-nomadic period, and its 
full development in the pastoral. During 
the semi-nomadic period there was scarcely 


sufficient coherence and_ organization § to 
register and transmit any well ordered cus- 
tom. We are often perplexed at the indefi- 
nite wanderings of the Germanic peoples 
during the many centuries preceding the 
formation of modern nations; but what shall 
we say of Abraham, standing at the boun- 
dary of history and looking back into that 
vast, almost recordless period of time, dur- 
ing which the elements of the ancient East- 
ern nations were still wandering? We can 
only say that at certain periods of develop- 
certain customs, which were 


ment sprang 


the faint beginnings of organic society. 


There were two great forces that formed the 
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triarchal family: blood relationship, and 


he idea of protec tion. It enlarge d by nat- 


ral increase and by agglutination. There 


} t 


much controversy about the marital rela- 


ns of the early Hebrew people. Certain- 


marriage was not a sacred institution as 


regard it in the light of modern civiliza- 
n; nevertheless, from this springs social 


rganization. The small family group 


protection. 


i 


barbarous tribes needs 


nong 


Hence, there is a tendency for each suc- 


eding generation to cluster around the 


stock. Also, 


and scattered, 


rent many families are 


‘ken and the wanderers 


ek refuge in other family groups, to serve 


slaves or freemen; many are captured in 


r and become slaves. Thus, the small 


lood-related group increases rapidly. 


Out of this first formative period has 


me but one important custom, that of 


scent in the female line with intermar- 


ge. The mother was the center of the 


} 


honored place, while 


home, holding an 
through her is the common descent of fam- 
The cd: 


e sons inherit the property. 


ugnters and not 
\ man’s kin 


and not of 


] 
anda 


property. 


the relatives of his mother 


father. This principle had a tendency 


keep the family blood pure, to elevate 


man to a higher position than she _ re- 


ived in later stages of social growth, and 


) introduce intermarriage. 
This deeply rooted principle has 


i 


irvivals in the later history of the 


many 
He bre W 


eople. braham marries his sister on the 


iternal but not on the maternal side. 


hat is, according to archaic custom she 


There is a great dis- 


Nahor’s 


vife and the children of Nahor’s secondary 


sister. 


vas not his 


inction between the children of 


vives. Isaac is the son of a free woman. 


Ishmael the of a slave, hence they are 


son 


brothers, and Ishmael is an outcast. 


Coincident with this principle is the ori- 


) of the concubine system, which was the 


ine of the Hebrew people. hey 


custom and in the 


conservators ot 
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of omnipotent teaching they held to archaic 


forms. By comparison, it will be found 
that the Arabs and Assyrians have had the 
Dr. 


gives evidence of a survival of this ancient 


same primitive customs. Thompson 
custom in the tribes now living in Palestine. 
keep the 
property together, and the idea of relation- 
Abra- 


Intermarriage is practiced to 
ship has been handed down from 
ham’s time 

It seems that this principle will throw 
light upon many practices of the early 
Hebrews, showing that they were regular, 
rather than irregular, and considered in the 
light of archaic society were moral, although 
highly immoral when measured in the light 
of Christian judgment. 

The pastoral period gives increased defi- 
niteness of form to the patriarchal family as 
it develops into the tribe and establishes a 
community of interests among its members. 


During this period the indefinite wanderings 


‘There are frequent moves for espe- 


cease. 


cial purposes. ‘There is a more permanent 
location of the camp, from which the head 
of the family sends his herdsmen long dis- 
The af- 


fairs of the family are more complex; there 


tances with the flocks and herds. 


are many men to be employed, and much 
direction of labor. This brings the head of 
the family into prominence. ‘The maternal 
system of relationship changes to paternal, 
although the survivals of the former are not 
at once eradicated. The daughters still in- 
herit the property for atime. The change 
to paternal relationship carries with it the 
degradation of woman and introduces the 
worst form of polygamy. 

The important feature of the pastoral 
period is the development of the tribe. It 
a peculiar commingling of the 
The 
patriarchal father becomes chief or leader, 


and priest, for the members, and the 


represents 


monarchical and communal spirit. 


judge, 


members are united in protecting their 


common interests. Chere arises here a 


double paternal, hence a double family, 
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chief of the tribe is 


members, whether of 


relationship. The 
father to all of the 
blood relationship or strangers, 
If a stranger dwells long with 


whether 
bond or free. 
the 
the family. 
fication of grandfathers, fathers, brothers, 


tribe, he is considered a member of 


There is also an artificial classi- 


sons, and grandsons, which has little to do 
with blood relationship, but is a grouping 
of the generations of all the members of the 
The chief also has his own family 


tribe. 
group within the tribe—his own blood de- 


scendants. This double meaning to the 
word father brings with it much confusion. 
The term family had a far different significa- 
tion in the tribel life from that which it has 
now, although in the large tribal group were 
smaller groups which more nearly correspond 
to our modern family group. 

The tribe was strong in its power to cre- 
ate and transmit custom. The leader held 
great the 
judgments on individual cases became cus- 
An in- 


power over members, and _ his 
tom, and eventually traditional law. 
dividual must obey the laws and follow the 
customs if he remain with the tribe. The 
tribe thus constructed, strong and flexible, 
with a powerful central government and a 
communal interest, possessed the qualities of 
great continuity. It is true that it was lim- 
ited in growth by environment and the fact 
of only one predominating occupation. 
Other tribes were constantly being formed 
from the original, and passed through the 
same stages of growth. The limitation of 
territory caused this subdivision, that the 
flocks might be spread over a larger country. 

There is a striking survival of the unity 
and continuity of the tribe in the Rechabites, 
who were commanded by their father Jona- 
dab to drink no wine, and to avoid congre- 
gating in large cities—to dwell in tents. 
While 
scattered, recent writers find this tribe still 


The tribal 


other tribes have been broken and 


extant in southern Palestine. 


government would last longer than a mon- 
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archy if the conditions of tribal existenc: 
were maintained. 

The transition to the agricultural period 
is a growth, not a change. The old tribal 
customs still exist, while new ones are add- 
ed coincident with the environment. Thy 
wealth of cattle, and the communal interest, 
and the tendency for a sudden change of 
base, still remain. The change is gradual. 


There must have been a division of labor 


early in the pastoral period. ‘Trading, hunt- 
ing, and farming were doubtless carried on 
in an incidental way. An exclusive occu- 
pation cannot be followed by any tribe fora 
great length of time, and older nations than 
the Hebrew presented opportunities for trad- 
ing of which the Jews soon took advantage. 

To understand the land tenure of the 
Hebrews, one needs to discriminate between 
the occupation and the possession of land. 
The lands were occupied in pastoral times 
by the tribe for an indefinite period, and 
held according to the traditions of war and 
whatever rights neighboring tribes might 
grant through custom. 

Agriculture began by the cultivation of 
small arable tracts within the territory occu- 
The 
the 


pied by the tribe. cultivation may 


have been ordered by chief, and the 
products held in common ; 


probable that either individuals or small 


but it is more 
family groups began the cultivation of the 
soil in a voluntary way, and the method of 
communal land holdings and distribution of 
crops existed as a natural development. Af- 
ter the full and formal possession of the land 
by the tribe, there was no such thing as in- 
dividual ownership until after the decay of 
the village community. If we allow ampk 
time for the development of agriculture as 
an industry before the real possession and 
distribution of land takes place, we shall 
find it easier to settle the vexed question be- 
tween individual and communal ownership 
of land. 

The agricultural is the formative period of 
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| national existence. It represents the be- 


a new era, the second social 

Ihe old tribal life here reaches its 
nination, and the forces of government 
soon found working in new channels, 
The old 
rhe 


be- 


sioned by new conditions. 


il tie exists in a modified form. 


il government does not decay, but 
ves transformed. ‘The 
» smaller social units, like a cell that ex- 


as by 


tribe segregates 


subdivision, with the perfect 


still retained in the external sac. 


tribal government continues to exercise 


tructure 


ever weakening functions over a group 
cal communities. 

lhe house family of the Hebrews repre- 
ts a few families, generally of the same 
living near together and united by local 

As the 


lops into the village community, and in 


house-family increases it 


rests. 


process evolves the right of homestead, 


rights of land holdings, and a conscious- 
ss of the moral rights and obligations of 


ens. The older members of the com- 
become 


nity its officers, and soon the 


litive municipal government is estab- 
ed. 
During all this time of segregation, there 


ist one central idea which tends toward 


ity of communities and tribes, and is the 


root of the later national government. 


is the idea that Abraham was their 


- and that Abraham’s God was their 


by whom certain promises were made 


\braham concerning his posterity. 


thout this idea the Hebrew nation would 
ver have risen much, if any, above tribal 
vernments. 


The land tenure of the Hebrews is the 


1% in general as that of the Germans or 


Their village community 


organization was the same. 


ne particulars the Hebrews differ- 


ll others. ‘The house family, built 


idea of kinship and controlled in its 


1 


vs by local interests, gave 


and communal nature combined. 


niliar 
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It seems that this twofold aspect of the 
Hebrew village early gave rise to two sets ot 
laws concerning the duties and rights of 
citizens, and two methods of land holding, 
as indicated by the ancient Hebrew law. 

First, in the communal village were the 
distributed arable lands, the undistributed 
pasture lands, the waste land, and the wood- 
ed tract. The villagers dwelt upon a basis 
of equality, through the periodical redistribu- 
tion of lands. 

But alongside of the village community 
sprang up a system of prominent families, 
which gave rise to lords who held their lands 
independently of the community. They 
inay have obtained the land by gift, robbery, 
or otherwise. The waste land of the com- 
mune was always open to those who might 
with power take and hold, and here sprang up 
the manorial village with its lord, tenants, 
and slaves. 

In the Hebrew village community the 
land was tilled six successive years and re- 
mained fallow the seventh. At the seventh, 
or year of release, all slaves and debtors 
were freed, and comparative history gives 
evidence that there was a redistribution of 
the arable land. 

The periodical redistribution of land was 
quite universal in early communities, and 
exists at the present time in Russia in a 
certain form, while there are many customs 
still extant in Europe that have survived from 
this period of development. It has followed 
the development of the village community 
wherever it exists, the Germans, 
the Eddic 
Hindus. 

The year of Jubilee atthe end of seven 


among 


Icelanders, the Persians, or the 


periods, or the fiftieth year, seems to fol- 
low in an economic sense the seventh year 
fallow, orthe Sabbath. It seems to be an en- 
actment fora later condition of society. Dur- 
ing this year was an equal distribution, 
and every one returned to his own village 
Also, slaves and debtors 


and inheritance. 


are freed at this time. Finally this custom 
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of redistribution resolved itself into individ- 
ual ownership. 


On the other hand, the lord and the 


manorial village, while subject to the same 


veneral laws in the seventh and _ fiftieth 


years, yet constantly worked against the 


equality of the commune. he lord was 


proprietor of his estate, held it at his 


own disposal, and gave at will. 


While slaves might go 


Iree, 


of the slaves belonged 


could reinstate his te 


next period, as he cl 


landlordism developed at a very early period 


and side by side with the commune , it he Ipec 


to hasten its decay. ‘This, together with 


the prominence of certain families through 


lineage and power, the increased desire for 


wealth, the rise of commerce, 


break up the simpler democratic modes of 
life and institute more complex forms, while 


Oppr SSION. 


equality is exchanged fo1 


Chere is an interesting survival of the 


ancient custom of redistribution coming 
quite close home, which represents a natural 
change, and may indicate a development in 


Ihe 


Newtown upon Ayr, Scotland, 


Hebrew land tenure. borough of 


possessed as 
heirs of the old commune certain common 


lands, which, according to the 


ancient 


tom, were re-apportioned among the 


bers of the corporation every eleven 
and afterwards, in 1666, 


his period, at length, in 


i 

found by the corporation 

llow the | ake 
the land. 
property they could n¢ 
the plan of distributing 
in eight periods, or 
In this way the 


Kept intact, 


Oog Vea;»rs. 
, , 
vidual ownership 


Fentor 
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So likewise the year of jubilee brought 


tendency to extend the time of lease, ar 


also to redistribute the landed estates. TI 


village r became a lessee for forty years, a 


the lord of the manor was converted into 


tenant for life, while his children becan 


sin 


iple villagers. It was the last great mon 


ment of equality of land tenure, and i 
never occurs in highly developed society. 


The 


trom that of peoples. It 


differe: 
had _ th 


ture land, whicl 


Hebrew communal village 


oral period, ane 
princes and lords 


for the Levites, an 


} 


pric SUS, and a place 


i 


for the 
that Serve the « ity. 


— x ] 
yphet Eezekic 


l villag 
st striking survival of this ancie) 


Kzekiel por- 


t 


Perhaps the vision 
is a good representatior a typica 
and isa m« 


Ihe 


trays the ret 


form. y8th chapter of 


urn of the Jews to Jerusalem, t 


live fora thousand years in the land of thei 


they follow God’s commandments 


fathers, it 


Here we have represented the sanctuary an 


the priests’ portion, the arable lands for the 


and the common pasture, the town, 


the portion reserved for those who 


serve the city. 


he annexed diagram corresponds to the 


words of the pr yphet as ne dest ribes a typi- 


It is taken from Fen- 


Life.” 


cal Hebrew village. 


ton’s ** Early Hebrew 
A. village ° 


Beyond this is the 


urbs B, around it. 


ly 


, , 
1) | 
SsuD 


with the 


re sidt t » supp 
t} 


food for them that serve 


resents the spaces princes, 
repre- 


to the 


communal] 
Maine, al- 
in common. 


mark 


arable 
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ion where the villagers graze their cattle. 
[he princes’ portion is the waste land, and 
he princes may dispose of it as they choose. 
(hus far there seems to be a direct resem- 
But a portion 


of the 


ince to the typical village. 


siven for the Levites, the tribe 


riests, and a portion for the sanctuary and 


Here is the difference between 
The 


culiar relation of religion modifies every 


priests. 


Israelite village and the German. 


Hebrew institution and gives it individual 


iracter. 


Dan 
\sher 
Napthali 
Manasseh 
Ephraim 
Reuben 


Judah 


¥) reeds 


Benjamin 
Simeon 
Issacher 
Za bulon 


Grad 


\mong the officials of the Hebrew village, 


he priest seems to occupy a conspicuous 


lace; for not only was he the authority on 


ligious practice, but likewise was found at 


imes with the judges and the elders, and 


ence must have been a high village func- 


ionary, whose duty was to record and pre- 


The elders were survivals 


Che 


erve the laws. 


f the old tribal council. judge or 
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shafet is perhaps the most conspicuous and 
interesting official, because through him is 
indicated the development of the law. 
There are instances where he corresponds to 
the baron of Germany, rather than to the 
consul of Rome, or the suf#¢ of Phoenicia. 
His power and duties seem to vary accord- 
ing to the conditions of his election. 

There is a two-fold aspect of the law con- 
tinually existing in the village community. 
The laws arising from the community of in- 
terests concerning land holding, with the 
duties and rights of citizens; and those con- 
of of the 


family to one another, 


cerning the duties members 
are a characteristic 
feature of the primitive Hebrew society. 
There must eventually have arisen conflicts 
of lawas the family interests extended, and 
certains families acquired an ascendency 
over others. Here must have arisen a con- 
tending force against the ancient custom of 
the older members of the community filling 
public offices; and doubtless here is one 
source of judgeship by the election of the 
people. 

Also, the lord of the manorial village must 
have grown in opulence, and exercised all 
the functions of judgeship within his juris- 
diction. The judges elected by the people 
never exceeded the power of simple magis- 
trates, while the judge of the manor exer- 
cised all the arbitrary power of the German 
baron. While the elders were confined to 


the traditional law for their decisions, the 
judge worked chiefly through the unwritten 
law, and appears in those cases requiring 
new decisions; hence he is a constant factor 
in the framing of the law. 

Che judgeship soon fulfilled its mission in 
Israel, in the preparation of the laws for the 
kingship that was to follow. The judges 
according to the old custom passed away, 
and a higher grade officer took their place, 
namely, the king. Although judges con- 
tinued under the king, they exercised grad- 
ually diminishing power. 


Chere is one other important characteris- 
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tic of Hebrew society which deserves our 
attention. ‘The goe/ is a survival of pastor- 


In 


or ‘‘nearest kin,” had many 


al and village times. the patriarchal 


family the goe/, 


duties, some of which were taken from him 


by the village government. here remain 


on the Jewish law books three duties of the 


vel: avenging blood, raising up seed to a 


‘ 


kinsman, and redeeming a forfeited share of 


a kinsman in the common land. If a man 
is slain, the goe/ must pursue and slay the 
slaye Tr. 

In the village community, however, the 


commune was responsible for the murder, 
rhe 


also claimed the right to punish 


and dealt as an individual. commune 


its own 


criminals, and to protect strangers within 


the 


the gates; hence, if manslayer could 


reach a village, there he might be safe until 


fair trial could be had. In some later stages 


of growth it may have meant absolute safety 
but it is not at all probable that the right ot 
sanctuary existed with all the barbarity of 
the Middle Ages in Europe. Thus, any 
town was a place of refuge for criminals, 


but the ‘‘cities of refuge” create d by Moses 
were more particularly for manslayers. It 
will be noticed here that there was a san 

tuary and an altar in every village, hence 
arose this term, ‘‘right of sanctuary.” Moses 


compromised with a deep-seated custom of 


a people and set up that which he would 


gladly have abolished, had it not been es- 


sential to the times and the development of 
the people. One office of the elders is here 
represented they are to judge ol the deliv- 


ery of the manslayerto the avenger of blood. 


In this they took the work that formerly de- 


volved on the g 


\ survival of this very old idea still exists 
in a barbarous form among the tribes of 
P esting lh sanct ries hay ere ) 

he I ' — 

( \ iW CUSLO \ recen Write l 
ellS uS that the avengl | Ci SULLCXIStS 
in all its horror Ifa hi lg 
yor, then the nearest of kin = shall rsuc 


nd slay him; or if 
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the Early Hebrews. 


the 


It amounts merely to a tribal warfare 


relative ; or finally, any member of 
tribe. 
and a survival of the strongest. 

hus have been presented in this short 
sketch a few of the points of development 
life. 


which is 


that are apparent in early Hebrew 


(heir early life had a 


purpose, 
seen and acknowledged by all. The scattered 
of a powerful race, clinging to 
every nation under the sun, with no coun- 


remnants 


try of their own, present a problem to the 
economist. Perhaps their later as well as 
their earlier existence is of great importance 
to the world. 

Compared with other peoples, their de- 
velopment had much in common with them. 
But the religious idea dwelt within them as 
in no other people, and this made them dis- 
tinctive. ‘Their development was the his- 
tory of an idea, ‘‘ the triumph of the moral 
and religious principle,” the evolution of 
motives. Full of meaning are the move- 
ments of this peculiar people. They repre- 
sent the triumph of human nature through 


divine help 


wicked and ignorant, yet not 
worse than other nations. 
God led 


the darkness of infancy, 


indeed a weak and ignorant 


people through 
through the uncertainty and imbecility of 
youth, to a complete development; but it 
through a natural course of training 
that he took 
mining principle after all, that made them 


was 


them. It was the self-deter- 


what they were. Human nature had its full 


play. We who live in an enlightened 
age must judge of archaic society in the 
light of archaic soc lety. \nd those who 
idly search for the mistakes of the great 


law-giver Moses, will find in the full econom- 


ic and structural development of this an- 


} 


Clent people, More 


truth than they are 
wont to carry in their philosophy. 


F. Il. Blackmar. 


uth Nd Testame Sir Henry Maine, Vi 
al Cor s, and Early History of Institutions 
Fenton, | iebre Life ; Rulk Oriental Records 
\r ‘ l val Ma ‘ ps The Land and the 
Book; Hea The A in House d McLennan, The 
Patriarchal The and Ancient Historv: Wellhausen 
Israel ; Milman, Life of the Jews 
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APPRECIATED. 


\h, could I but 


understood! 


(I prayed the powers above ) 


‘Could 
Know me 


One Si 

\ maid 

She spied 
| 


} 


S} 


(ray were the eyes of Rosamund, 


ould SCC 


(And I « 


hrough and through me, and 


THE Pl 


IX 


\nd is not your name 
inded Mark Redfern, at that moment ad- 
ncing and fixing his eyes steadfastly 


ne Doctor 


For the past hour, Mark had been sitting 
one at his fire, nervously stirring the 


ands with his foot, while he reflected up- 


that singular resemblance which had just 


een forced upon his notice ; trying to puz- 

it out, and for awhile becoming each 
oment more and more confused about it. 
hen suddenly, overhearing Ohio's Pride’s 


saat ] . } ] } 
ad exciamation of surprise, ll which the 


ume of his native town bore so prominent 
part, the key to the mystery at once pre- 
nted itself, and like a flash ew! e Mat- 


er broke into light. 


VoL. 1X.—24, 


and, knowing, love 


and knew me: 


are no more 


NTACOOSE' 


but some spirit, bright and good, 


+ } 


immer’s day there came to pass 


; and it befell 


Yea, alas! 


1e knew me all too well. 


them se 


beyond, 


lor me. 


Inthony Morehead. 


COLONY. 


proached the Doctor just in time to 


1) 
cl 


supplement the  sailor’s discovery with 
his own. 

The Doctor upon being thus addressed, 
started, and for the moment exhibited evi- 
dent confusion. ‘Turning from his troubled 


inspection of Ohio’s Pride, he looked up in- 


tently at his new questioner. 
Redfern wasa man of strong nervous or- 
ganization, compactly rounded and braced, 
as it were, in all his impulses and _ percep- 
tions as well as in bodily frame ; not at alla 
person to have his mind easily thrown offits 
balance or unnecessarily to show any undue 
disquietud Ordinarily there were few men 
uld not address with the utmost 
composure, and not many topics upon which 
he could not converse, as far as his knowledge 
perfect impassiveness. But now 


leamed with an unwonted appear- 
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ance of nervous agitation, and his frame 
seemed visibly to thrill with strong excite- 
ment, so that for a moment he stood un- 
easily rocking to and fro in front of the 
other ; and his voice had a tremulous quave! 
in it, as though from a discordant note ring- 
ing jarringly through its usua 
In Suc ha broken voice, in leed, did he 
put his question, that the Doctor—foolish, 
misinterpreting victim of hisown errors as he 
seemed destined always to become—mistook 
that passing phase of nervous ex itability 
for something in the nature of awe or respect 
for himself ; and in accordance with his own 
peculiar nature, immediately recovering trom 
his confusion, began to bristle up with lofty 
resentment. Who as this stranger thus 
coming before him and questioning him, as 
though with authority ? He would of course 
answer him; but in such a manner that 
there could never be any possible repetition 
of the intrusion. 
Is my name Preston? Well, mv good 
fellow, what if it were 2? I would have you 
know, sir, that this impertinent 


Then he stopped, for at that instant it 


suddenly seemed » occur to him that he 
had gone far enough. here was something 


in Mark Redfern’s eves that was not exact- 


ly encouraging. \sin his late conversatior 
with Judge Markham, the Doctor now again 
found that he had mac mistake In fact 
he was one of those met vi re VaVS 
misjudging character, and discovering their 
error only when it has become. tor te for 
rectification or peaceable retreat Now he 
saw Mark’s eves blazing with sudd wrath 
the first Momentarv contusion ft SUrpPrise 
having been succeeded by more vigorous 
impulse ; and he shrank back as he saw, it 
addition, that Mark’s arm w ming extend 
ed with powerful lever ,astl oh it were 
the swinging beam ot ! cin naking 
ready to lift him into the air, shake him into 
lifelessness, and so ct » al t irti 
gain, a wasted, useless thing 

Ohio's Pride alse ticed the halt invo 





untary gesture of anger, and for the mome: 
felt that his newly found friend stood } 
vreat danger. Not being the man to desert 
a companion, in ordinary cases Ohi 
Pride would not have failed to take up 


quarrel and in fraternal spirit make it hi 


own (nd here there was apparent. peri 


to one whom during the past half hour h 


| t 


had resolved to take to his heart, in boo 


association. But on the other hand Mark 
Redfern also had been his friend, and | 
must be confessed much more intimately 


} 


and for a longer period Certainly Ohio's 


Pride could not enlist against Mark, if it 
came to that The most he could d 
would be to let the two men fight it out un 
supported, and he would merely stand by, 
and ensure fair play. So now he simply 
squared himself around, intent upon watch 
ing the conflict with all the professiona 
accuracy of an elected umpire; and mere; 
pausing to utter a preliminary note of war 
ing, as might not be unbecoming. 

Look out, Doc; and be mighty Care 
ful how you. strike Youll find him 
pretty hard man to manage. 

But even as he spoke, Mark had droppes 
his arm again, as though restraining himselt 
by a strong effort. 

You re wrong, if you look for anything 
more, Ohio,” he said with jueer, hollow 
sort of laugh. ‘* He won't need to hel; 
himself this time out of the scrape. ‘There’ 


me far away trom here who has done it fo 
him, though he doesn’t know it. So let 
him rest easy in his mind: | need have 
nothing more to do with him. Only h 
mustn't think that because I asked him his 
name, | am not all the time certain about 
it More certain, may be, than if he had 
id me himself, for then most likely I could 
t have given him credit for telling the 
truth. And it’s just as well, perhaps, that 


he has tried to hide the name he has so 


thoroughly disgraced. But about that mat 


ter, of course you couldn’ttell. Well, there’s 


thing more that I wish to. say I hardly 

















Mark 


his first nervous; 


DECOM, 


taint 


minis¢ 


t 
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his usual caution; and 


} 
2) 


iths the old pipe would be held 


nore tightly pressed between the lips, as 


though it served for preventive from 


irther indiscreet babbling. And to neither 
yf these two persons did Mark ever address 

vord of inquiry, but rather left their un- 
uarded utterances to flow apparently un- 


heard, and the half-uttered story to again 


Yet there were other sources from which 
he could scarcely fail to hear frequent re- 
1wewal of the scandal. In village assem- 
lies, where gossips loved to congregate, the 
opic was sometimes alluded to, and there 
was always some one present who could sup- 
ly every necessary circumstance. How 
that young Bartley Preston had grown up 
from a sweet, golden-haired child into a 
handsome young man, who bade fair to set 
aflame the hearts of all the girls in the dis- 
trict round about. How that he had been 
apprenticed to a doctor of the neighborhood, 


na tora vhile seemed likely to do well ; 


until after year or two, the fair features 
had begun to be clouded with an expression 
far from pleasing, and month by month the 


impress ot something impure and false had 


deepened upon them, and it gradually be- 


ame known that he was rapidly going to 


the bad \nd how that when debts had 


ywgun to accumulate beyond his power to 


ay, he one day suddenly disappeared and 
} 


could not be traced; the reason becoming 


speedily explained through the loss of a 


noney letter, which had reached old Pres- 
] 


ton’s post and thence had gone astray, nor 


yuld be traced at all, until the torn en- 


velope was found among some refuse In one 


1 the young man’s abandoned haunts. 


Nothing was done about it, except that 


id Preston, with some difficulty, made the 
ss good; and then the world jogged on as 
vefore, d most of the people forgot the 
ircumstancs nd only the father was left 


» chew his bitter reflections in silence, and 


mader 1 himself whether the vrac eless son 
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would ever again turn up, and if so, for any 
good. 

It had seemed that he would not. Dur- 
ing a few years, there came random reports 
of his having now and then been seen 


never amounting to any good apparently, 


nor seeking to open any correspondence 


with his native place. ‘Then came the news 


-brought by a traveling trader—of his hav- 


ing been lost at sea near the western coast 


of South America, while acting as surgeon 


toamerchantman. The story seemed pretty 
well substantiated, and was believed. 


and 


So the old man his daughter wore 
mourning in a quiet sort of way, the village 
gossip became re-aroused for the instant, but 
not obtrusively, and then again the subject 
was dropped; and gradually the mourning 


itself was worn out or abandoned, and once 


world wagged on its way, intent 


So 


more the 
upon other things. 


And so, after all, it turned out that the 


was not dead: 


man 
shipw reck, had es« ape d: was well and strong; 
Canon. What, 


and was camping in Gila 


now, was Redfern to do about it ? 
\t first it seemed a very easy thing to de- 
Nothing at all, 


done. It was almost a 


termine upon. indeed, 


should be said O! 


certain thing that the young man knew not 


Redfern as sustaining any near relation to 


his sister, or even, in fact, as coming from 


the same town. Except for their late short 


conversation, the men were utter strangers to 


each other. btless 


\s such they would dou 


remain. The population mines was 


shiftless. 


Doctor 


errant and Perhaps i 


two more the would fold hi 


and depart as noiselessly 


stealing away to 


SON 


ances were then ne 


} 


ild never meet 


i certainty tnat ;: 


family ties for 


meanwhile cultivated 
vagabondism, he would 


seeking his home. Perh 


if ever in danger of 


and as 


and might if left undisturbed 


| April 


a few more months or years of futile shiftir 
here and there, and then would come t! 
fit of sickness, or accident, or the quarr 
provoked pistol shot, which sooner or lat 
such chara 


seemed to finish the career of 


ters and make old age a mere traditi 
among them. 

\ll this being so, it were better to s 
nothing at home about the strange discover 
and meeting, the disclosure of which would 
so surely re-open past wounds and anxieties; 
better to let the secret remain under the seal 
that had already fastened it down for s 
many years. 
the man were some 


But what if, after all, 


day to return home? The chances of that 
were few, and yet such things did sometimes 
happen. Middle-aged men, old men, bro- 
ken down young men, did now and then 
turn up; almost instinctively wandering back 
to theirnative places, there to try for a whik 
to recuperate, and finally only managing 

die. What if, years hence, this young man 
were to straggle back to the old town, and 
searching out the house where his sister 
would then be living, find her the wife of the 
very man who had questioned him so long 
Would it 


Ruth that her 


before at Gila Canfion ? not then 


become known to husband 


had years ago discovered the secret? and 
would she not justly feel that in concealing 


it from her, he had perpetuated a 


great 
wrong upon her sensibilities, judgment, and 


confidence ? Might not that revelation of ; 


mystery unadvisably buried lead to heart- 


burnings and dissensions, the failure of fu- 


ture trust in him, and perhaps the gradual 


wearing away of domestic happiness ? 
There was much to be thought over befor 


settled conclusion could be reached: 


any 


Mark pondered over the difficulties 


one after the other rose up before hin 


his heart each moment grew heavier, and 


his mind more clouded with perplexity an 


gloom. 


He had again returned his own fire 


have sat ther 
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f the night, reaching no conclusion. But 
the needed diversion of thought, there 
, came from a little distance off a stento- 
s hail; and Mark beheld a tall, stout, griz- 
man approaching. 

Hallo, Mark my boy 

Hallo, Henshaw !” 
In another moment the friends stood shak- 
hands. Two men of similar build and 
they seemed, as they stood fac ing each 


at a casual glance so alike in their 
hearty frames, their bronzed com- 
sions, and tangled beards, that it might 
difficult to tell them apart. Even in cos- 
they were nearly the same—long boots, 
overalls, red shirts, and all. 
‘Well, Abel 


‘I didn’t quite come in on time, did 1?” 


and how is it ?” 


the answer, as they seated themselves at 


re. ‘**Somehow, no one ever does. | 


yur letter, telling me that though there 


few hundred men here already, there 


} 


good chances left, and I started at once. 


mule and after that had a horse stol- 


Bought another horse cheap, because 


| 


Ss just going to die ; but he didn’t, after 


Found teaming rather fair and with 


prices, so put off coming here for a 
ind made a handsome thing of i 
ringing wagon load of pork from 
And you, Mark 


have not put yourself in the way of 
What's 


on 

yn to Moquelumne. 
ave yu ? the luck 

haven’t made mv fortune yet, 

Abel But | 


av to do pretty well at last. ’ 


you mean, thinl 


iat, of course, he showed his Specli- 


} 


which Henshaw examined and 


ump, 


ared with others of his own; and then 


, ° 


y lighted their pipes, the conversation 


lly turned upon the universal subject, 
r half an hour they discussed the dif- 


kinds and qualities of gold, its values 


nd there, and the like. Until Henshaw, 
1 


back into his pocket his own 


utting 


mens, felt the rustle of a paper 
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‘* Which reminds me, ” he said, ‘‘ that I 
The 
steamer was in, and there was a line of men 

At 
had 


was in San Francisco two weeks ago. 
half a mile long at the postoffice. first 
I thought I wouldn’t try it, as I very 
little hope of letters. But then I thought of 
you and how that yourluck might be better, 
seeing that you have more friends than I, 
where we came from. So i gave a chap half 
an ounce and bought a place half way up the 
line, and after waiting tor two or three hours 
or so 

‘* Well, Abel ?” 

‘* Of course there wasn’t anything for me. 


That I 


I came to ask for you 


as good as knew before. But when 
thinking maybe there 
might be something for you from the little 
girl at home—”’ 
\nd there was, Abel ? there was ?” 

** Wait and 
the p 
ask fortwo names at oncy 


hear. Blamed if the fellow at 
couldn't 
‘Well then,’ I 


and 


ystoffice didn’t tell me that | 


said, ‘I withdraw my name substitute 


‘You can’t do that either,’ 


SO I bac ked out 


Mark Redfern.’ 


he said. and stood for a 


moment wondering whether I had better go 


¢ 
7 


in again. First I considered that I wouldn't 


then I thought of vou and that I would. 


Pretty soon I found a boy who said he’d go 
in for me and work up for five dollars. So 
I left him in place, and went down tothe El 


Dorado to kill time. a dollar down 
on the double-e: 


Chen I pu 


till I had just five dollars left to pay the boy 


ile and made it twenty-four. 
t down again and lost; and so on, 
with. So I came back and 


jut you got the letter, didn’t 
dM 


you?” 


interrupte irk eagerly. ‘* Give it to me, 
then.” 
‘* Why of 


} 


course | got the letter, or | 


shouldn’t be telling you all this. But can’t 


let 


and I only hope she is well and 


you wait and me finish? Well, there it 


is, anyway; 


hasn't got tired of waiting for you, as girls 


are apt to do. hat is to say, they always 


Were In my Case. vou how the 


last one served me 
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But Mark did not hear. He had left tl ity, Mark, it was sai 
; } “a } nant see] lott vr } th } ) " } } FS 
snatched the neat little tter from his com- at t ( Panama woul ve Off in som 


panion’s hand and was all intent on it: thir like thi weeks or (nd it w 


flushing with eager delight as he recognized about week But sets th 
the well-known hand and the al; te: lin that quarter ? the little girl 


n that y 


open the envelope Vill mulou hi t uns sO ! ou { ue agal 
way from 


under some latent feat 
bring bad news-—it was 
to happen in three mont! 
deepening and broade nin 
the very beginning: 
You can come he 
matter what luck yor 
U ne le \mos has clic d 
sand dollars 
weeks vel 
Why, to 
** What is it now, partner? - ure, lL car have ti t nish the ho 
shaw, noticing the that; 
manifested 
anything the 


Nothing 


moment it W 
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he felt no false pride about acc epting the 
on. It was her property, to be sure, and 


was almost penniless. But she had been 


poor as he when he had first engaged 


iself to her; and surely, if the wheel of 
rtune had revolved in the other direction 


d had made him rich instead of her, his 


ve for her would not have altered in the 


ist. Was 


hat of the other, as equally as though it had 


not the fortune of one 


good 


en solemnly given to them both, share 
nd share alike ? 
\nd why, after all, might he not have his 


' 
L.o 


way yawned invitingly the pit which he had 


wn good fortune as well ? few yards 


en toilsomely excavating for the past two 


Already the rich dep sit of the 


eks. 
and the 
halt 
that the 


ndation earth was being reached, 
itter of the bright red wealth 
vealed. What 
rious luck 


her men should now visit 


seemed 


was hinder 


which had betallen so many 


him also, so that 


Ruth’s ten thousand he might add 


al sum of his own ? 


Iwo weeks still, before the sailing of the 


mer. Chat would give a week in which 


] 


reach the city, and week for the 


| hree 


S compicth ( LiiSR. 


sO near lo 


aqaays to 


| hree 
bering tortune- 
+} 
a 
Steamer; 


yuick sail down the desolate 


ther quicker run wu] 


i 


to home and 


\s he 


happiness! 


upon it, the seemed 


thought 


vrow into a near al presen 


could almost the swasn 


Stream against t} hows so 


parting it, and tne 


among the pine top n the woods ot 


fields wav- 
growing grain. No 
No more the 


native township, and see 


with their wealth of 


re the sterile, dusty plair 


untrodden tule marshes, and the slug- 


" ] } nt 
w-banked stream Ih 
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rather, and the cultivated meadows, and 
the clustering mills around the rocky fall, 
and the white-painted schoolhouse and vil- 
All these 


dreams of unprosperous moments—now be- 


lage church! the long-deferred 
gan to glow with the pleasant tints of reality, 
and soon might be reality indeed! 

\gain he read the letter. Once more, and 
then for the third time, as people will read 
the letters of those who are near and dear to 
them. There was first the pleasing an- 
Then an ex- 
the 


nouncement of good fortune. 


tract 


from the old uncle’s will, telling 


ig in legal phraseology ; but this he 


anced over hastily, and not half under- 


standing the harsh, occult, confusing terms. 
Ruth’s language, setting forth the news in 
much simpler words, was certainly better 


worth the \nd then came the usual 
How the Widow 


was setting her lines for Lawyer 


reading. 
gossip of the town. that 
and would probably catch him, 
a 
simple-minded man who had 


How 


new stage running to the railroad 


angled for before. that 


there ‘ a 
station yellow stage with a painting of the 
Phree-ply Mills upon the panels, by their 


native art » smudge. 


How that Smudge 


oing to paintthe carpet mills upona larger 


, Withanemblematical figure of the genius 


1 floating overhead and gazing down 


and despair ; and how that it was 
that Smudge might be induced to 


1S 


picture to the next Academy of 


ey would allot him the centre 


How that at the recent funeral 


hild, the minister had carelessly tied to- 


r two separate halves of a Thanksgiving 


disc OUTSt 


and a sermon upon the damnation 


infants, and had preached the whole thing 


undetected by himself o1 


anybody else except the chief mourner, the 


} 


mother, who had become angry and left 


the church. 


\ll these and similar items of gossip filled 


three pages, and Redfern enjoy ed them with 


i 
4 


relish. A n.onth before, he migh 
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have smiled to himself, looking upon them 
What 


matters be to him, living where almost every 


, 
could 


as trivialities. 


more important event of a 


made, or an 


day brought its 


murder, or a fortune Indian 
fight ? 


The widow with her plaited cap, the village 


But now, all seemed different again. 


artist with his long Raphaelitish hair, the 


minister droning forth his thrice-told ser- 


mons,—all these once more became present, 


vivid, and interesting pictures to him. How 


easy it would be, afterall, to fall once more 


into the routine of that village gossip upon 


his return, and to forget as an ugly dream 


these rude scenes of trial, suffering, and oc- 


being enacted about 


casional violence now 
him! 
And yet 


to be done, if he 


there was much that remained 


were ever to realize those 


Work 


} 
WOrkK, 


pleasant fancies. must now be the 


order of the day until the promised 


fortune should be fully gathered. It would 
be time enough to indulge his reveries of the 
past or future, when, with his crisp bills of 
exchange for thousands snugly hidden in his 


money-beit, he might be standing upon the 


deck, 


Southern Cr 


steamer’s with notl 
watch the 
blue water of the tropical sea, 
the low thud of the engine urging him on- 


ward towards his home. But for the 


work ! 


And now, stimulated with continu: 


ent 


creasing indications of success, as 
on, and carefully keeping 

days that must elapse 

sailed, he hired the 


and found him a 


sistant. here was no limit to the cheer- 


fulness with which the Cl every few 


minutes climbed with the loaded sack from 


bottom tne 


the 


with a zest and fidelity 


creased the prospect ot avation being 


soon completed, 


cess, whate Vel they 


coming realized; 
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have been inclined to become a little restive 


and depressed beneath the enthusiastic im- 


pulsiveness with which he was stimulated to 
his work, and disposed to wish that like 
some native Joss he might have a dozer 
hands, so as to be the better able to keep 
} vigorous, teasing 


up with that impetuous, 


barbarian, so unremittingly wielding the 
pickax and spade beside him. 

\nd yet not at all times did Mark so un- 
bottom of the pit. 


felt that he 


ceasingly delve at the 


Chere were moments when he 
must throw everything aside and climb uy 
to the surface, there to gaze as it were to- 
across the plain, 
the 


the 


wards his distant home 


past the grove of redwood trees, 


i D 


pine-clad mountains that 


past 
hemmed in 
valley, even beyond the far off Sierra range 
peeping up white and misty through a gap 
in the hills. ‘These were the visible objects 


that his eyes rested upon: but in spirit he 


would look far beyond -across the desert 


plains, over the mountain barriers of the 


and so into his native village, where 


East, 
so little « hanged 


left it that 


all was quiet and stagnant, 
what it was when he had 


from 


ould now shut his eyes and see it ex- 


he ( 


actly as it must still appear, and where 


there was one loving heart beating for him 


and with longing thought reaching out ten- 


cderly to meet his own. 
All this while, Mark was not without visi- 


tors, who, taking a lively interest in his 


labor, somehow with the sympathy of their 


and made 


2. 3 
presence gilded his expectations, 


lays pass very pleasantly. 


Lhere who after his break- 


was the Judge, 


the need of sO C¢ obie ct for 2 stroll, 


fast felt 


while enjoving his pipe Every one who is 


thrown by any circumstances into tempo- 


rary idleness requires some resort for occa- 
sional change; and what more natural than 


Judge 


his fellow-townsman was slowly working his 


that the should saunter off to where 


down towards possible fortune, and 


way 


heer him with a few words of encourage- 


Cicecil 


ment ? 
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Sometimes Grace would accompany her 


ther, finding a certain fascination in see- 


¢ the gradual deepening of the mine, and 


he occasional upheaval of encouraging 


ndications. She would even, at times, sit 
eside the pit, her work in hand, and there 
tch the Chinaman going up and down 


with his bag of earth at 


e notched stick 
is back; and with her own eyes try, though 
ways vainly, to help on the good work by 
tecting lumps of gold peeping from the 
ides of the excavation, as though pleading 
be lifted out. 

hese two visitors so often seen lingering 
out the claim naturally became an attrac- 
for there were few of the 


work 


irded; and soon more began to loiter near 


tion to others, 


liners who did not alone and unre- 


s though drawn by some sympathetic 


ttraction. Among these times came 


Colonel Rollock, whose works were not so 


r away but that he could now and then 


oss over for a chat with his fellow-towns- 


an; and, after a while, Ohio’s Pride, who 


uld always find opportunity for relaxation, 


} 


gan to slouch along, and by virtue of be- 


a Puntacooset man was as_ pleasantly 


ceived as all t others. 


Ohio’s Pride was not exactly in luck at 


is own diggings, and he had _ begun to be- 
me distrustful of ever making his fortune 
that line of enterprise; and now and then 
would let outa hint that if he could ever 
return to his old post without undergoing 


ny ains desertion, he 


| penalties for 


uld gladly do SO. 
lays before 
break 


directions, 


In fact, it could not 
whole Puntacooset 
and drift differen 


nd, of 


away im 
course, become r- 


The 


ady to de 


never again to 


nited. Judge and Grace were almost 


part; and Walt Quincy, who was 
»wly and timidly recovering from his state 
go with 


{f estrangement, would most likely 


The hum of the 
Mark 


pened, and 


em. Sea Was daily 


Redtfern’s ears, as 


the homeward- 


inding louder in 


mine dae 
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° 
‘ 


bound steamer seemed constantly to come 
Rollock 


had begun to express some dissatisfaction 


more closely into sight. Colonel 
with the prospect of his own success, and 


to throw out intimations of a place some 
fifty miles off where a perfectly unoccupied 
stream was impatiently waiting to be turned, 
and doubtless with most favorable results. 
hese few persons, who in their own places 
had little 


knowledge of each other and with nothing 


seldom met, and if so, with 
that could be called acquaintance, had now 
been thrown together under circumstances 
which had given them a certain mutual in- 
terest, and with the clear understanding that 
it would be for a few days only, after which 
they must go their several ways and never 
meet again; and the fact seemed to impart 
to each a kindly feeling towards the rest, 
all now coming together in a spirit of pleas- 
ant welcome, as though they had been boon 
companions for years. Abel Henshaw, too, 
occasionally came forward and gazed down 
the pit with encouraging words for Mark; 
though as a late arrival and naturally some- 
what shy in manner, he did not slip into 
any familiar acquaintance with the others. 
Preston, was 


Only the Doctor, Bartley 


absent, his society remaining unsought for 
Nor 


a subject 


and himself not venturing to intrude. 
was his avoidance of them at all 
of comment, since only Mark and Ohio’s 
Pride had so far recognized him fora fellow 


townsman; and while the sailor seemed al- 


together to have forgotten the matter, Mark 
took good care not to betray or publish it. 
In fact, Mark had learned to look upon the 
loctor’s unexpected presence at the mine 
with comparative indifference, since nothing 


could be done about it to affect or alter the 


situation, and it was a matter that in the 


end would probably in some way manage to 


regulate and adjust itself, as such things if 


let alone are very apt to do. 
pleasant days 


Certainly those were very 


for Mark Redfern. Not only did he enjoy 


the association with these friends, but daily 
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did the prospects of his mine seem to become 


more favorable, and add to his enliven- 


and elation. Fox the litth 


had 


ne he 


ment lump ot 
Walt 


cathe red. 


exhibited to was 


had 


or two others of 


gold which he 


not the only There 


were one equal size, be sides 


a little finer gold in all some eigl t or ten 


(nd 


inches of the 


; « 
ounces as he was still within several 


rock bottom against which the 


richer treasures would naturally li there 


was surely much to encourage him 


| pon the fifth day, Seven ounces Were 


taken out, and the bottom rock only 


begun to be reached. 


ounces ; and now the nev 


in spite of all P 


abroad, 
word had Mark spoken about his 


ide of his own circle ; and the premonitory 


| , } | 
nuggets whl h he had taken out, 


couraging for the future, were In 


great affairs compared with the specimens that 


could be seen in the pockets of almost ever, 


body around him. Following the universal] 


custom, he had endeavored to maintain 


cautious reserve. Perhaps the Chinaman 


might have talked too freely, or it might be 


that the little bird which always mysterious- 


tells so much news had chirped forth the 


enlivening tale. However it 1 ht be, the 


a pocket 


border of the Canon f 


Struck at the southern 


tidings ot 
lew hither and thither 


} 


xplainable celerily ; ind abo t mid- 


Mark 


ed, except perhaps 


nas usual should 


is own x , upon 


from the bottom of his pit, h 


Spectators 


i 


itt ; 


tthe Iringe ol 


of his claim, 


round the edge 
tently observing his labors 
furning out trump 
emn, sallow-faced man, 
lhe very place I th 
nly I didn’t 
one 
SATA 


nishing hind 


WTC who | id rigin 
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ing upon that very ten feet square of valley- 
bed, but somehow had neglected to do so, 


after all. Now with bitter regret and self- 


objurgation they mourned over their . ill 


fortune; and if the present operation should 
turn out favorably, there was no doubt that 
each one of them would thenceforth treasure 


up the matter as an additional grievance, 


adding it to sundry other instances wherein 


he imagined that he had hair-breadth 


made 
escapes from affluence. 


Meanwhile, as the news continued t 


spread still more widely, the little crown 


of spectators constantly increased, and 


the place grew clamorous with criticism 


broken in 


and suggestion; almost at once 


a cry of surprise as, at the bottom 


Redfern was seen lifting up to 


' 


nearly six ounces, just 


ight a 


plece ot 
unearthed by a fortunate stroke of the pick. 

Upon this, a tall, dark man, who hitherto 
into sud- 


had not spoken, became aroused 


den action and clambere« hastily down 


into the hole. 
You don't 
} 


but that 


said to Mark, 


Have only 


know me,” he 


not. matter. 


aoes 


just come in trom the Stanislaus. ‘There | 


did a stroke of work, netting three 


good 
Before that was at Mari- 
a little. A 
of work I say; but to tell the 


work at all. 


thousand dollars. 


lost od stroke 


posa, and there 
truth, I don’t 


I travel around, and_ look 


where digging; when I see 


what seems ; od location, it up on 


speculation if and hire someone else 
Sometimes 


od eye 


to finish cleaning it out for me. 
I make and sometimes 
ften I make, for I have 


Now then, he 


More 

ita bargain vill you 
sell out for 2” 

How 

For as ] 


market, | 


Mark 


nto 


much 
have 
pon it yourself.” 


“rr 
Said the 


thor sand ao 
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teamer were about to sail for Panama in a 


would have taken the offer at 


eek, he 


we, and have departed that very night. 


For as yet he had collected only a few hun- 


lred dollars, and so five thousand more 


emed almost a fortune. But after all, he 


1 


d somehow learned to set his heart upon 


ice that amount, so as to match Ruth’s 


egacy; and he had still nearly a fortnight 


efore him; and were he to close upon the 
1an’s proposition, and afterwards discover 


No, he 


\nd so he 


hat it had been unwise to do so 


ould not consent. 


It that he « 
aid. 


‘Right again!” the man_ responded, 


‘each one for himself. lll come back to- 


orrow, and perhaps then we can better make 


trade. Only remember this—that every 


ince you now dig out leaves less in, and 


kes off from its value. 


So the tall man went vay: and ina lit- 


tle while the spectators, finding that no 


ore large lumps were brought to the sur- 


face, departed to their several labors and 


\Miark was again left nearly alone. For the 


time elated; then, as the hours ran on, be- 


ming in turn dispirited for now. the 


ck seemed suddenly to change for the 


and the day ran into twilight, and in 


Mark’s utmost diligence and sagaci- 


Ite ol 


tv, there came no cheering results. Rather 


id the favoring vein appear to taper to an 


nd, and soon the botton 


rock began to 


out broader and broader, and _ the 


vider he worked it. all was barren. 


\nd so for the whole of that day. lhe 


lay also, for several hours the same: 
dark man, 


hole. 


ne obse rved, hav- 


id then once more came the tall, 


peered cautiously down into the 


. . , ; 
he back track, eh ? 


comprehended the 


instinctively 


almost 
lhe good find is playing out, 


for you; and now no more five 
bids from me 


‘ } ’ ) 
And how much 


somewhat des] 


sand dotal 


will you give 2?” Mark 


cmandead, 


ondingly. 


‘One thousand, responded the other, 
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after a moment’s reflection. ‘*‘And that’s a 
big risk for me, too.” 
‘Say two thousand,” Mark, 


‘cand [ll 
‘Can't do it 


rejoined 


can’t do it, by any means.” 
\nd with that the man went away again, 
and was not again seen by Mark. 

Why 


it is the story of a very common incident of 


protract the story? For, after all, 


that day. Hourafter hour the chances grew 
less and less, as more of the foundation rock 
was laid bare without any satisfactory result. 
Gradually the hole was proving as barren as 
\nd 


crowd gathered around, now to speculate 


those others near it. again the little 
upon the failure as before they had discussed 
the anticipated success. 

‘“And if you get a hundred dollars for 
what is left, you will be doing well,” was 
suggested, ‘‘for to my mind the chance of 
any thing at all is gone already.” 

‘You Ohio’s 


who had at that moment elbowed his way 


don’t say!” cried Pride, 


into the circle. He was speaking somewhat 
ironically, it might be; for he had a linger- 
ing attraction towards his old companion, and 
felt in his sympathy for him a little aggra- 
vated and grieved to find that Mark’s exer- 
tions had come down to such a low valua- 
tion. It seemed like an insult to the original 
trio, in fact; and one that they should all 
‘oA 


yi ur eyes, | 


necessarily be conscious of and resent. 


hundred is nothing! Blame 
would give that myself. -—And I say, partner” 
as by sudden suggestion——‘‘if you sell out 
for a hundred, don’t give the chance away 


¢ 


to any of those interlopers around here. 
let me have it, for old ac quaintance’s sake. 
I'll give the money, and more too.” 

‘You ?” 


It from any 


said Mark. ‘*Why, I'd sooner 


take Why 
should I take your money, even if you had 


can be 


one else than you. 


it? ‘There nothing left here, now. 
1don't you see that the hole is pretty near all 
out? You would lose everything.” 
‘If | have the money ?” the sailor retort- 


argument. 


ynoring all other points of arg 
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‘*« See here 


!” and he pulled out ten or fifteen 


broad gold pieces. ‘It’s li of luck, 


this is : don’t you see ? as well 


1 


o the end, might I 


thirty dollars this morning—made it 
two hundred at the Mexican’s mont 
and now | with the 
ind make a few th 

partner So will you ta 

don’t you know that if you won’t, 


it all the same, in liquor and such ?” 


Mark | hi ad and pondered. It 


was true I na I f nuchn more to expect 


and so even lundred dé 


from his claim, 
lars would be something. 
little as it was, tha 
tor another day. 
within him sucl 

iV from that ] 
and criticism 


r home, 


not accelerate 


seemed tor the moment 


though he might 


San Francisco f 


is way would be 


advance 


lrue, 
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ther corner of the hole ; and more from a 


spirit of bravado and, perhaps, an impulse to 
take formal possession of his purchase, than 
from expectation of any present benefit, he 


point of the instrument into the 


dropped the 


l.o! as he pulled forth his 


loosened rod k. 
pick, 
had penetra 


red nugget, 


raising the rubble beneath which it 


d, there came into sight a bright 
pound in weight, 
and beside it a little | lering of smaller 
pieces < 
A great 


triumph ran 
around the spec it was per- 
ceived that uncovered. 
Chen came : r, and from other claims, 


far and ne: 


accessions ol 


spectators 
cathered border of 


tne 


Ving 

from that one depression in 
rock? any ounces of 
terwards sifted 


CVC! kne We 
In fact 


ice —prefer- 


from which 


some- 


blanket 


pro- 


More 


om 
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two or three of the largest nuggets into his 


ckets, 


»wards the nearest drinking booth. 


and, on pleasure bent, pointing 
Some of them understood and gladly fol- 
wed; others moved away in different direc- 
tions, the great event of the day having been 


t 


ccomplished, and nothing more being like- 


y to turn up in connection with it; and soon 
Mark was left Not altogether 


for almost 


again alone. 


at once; immediately Ohio’s 


returned, with hospitable purpose 


impelled. 


‘‘Won't you go, too, parti ?”? he said. 


i 


‘*It’sa little hard, is it not, to ask me to 


elebrate my ill luck ?”” Mark responded. 


ss Pe rhaps it is,”° sai the sailor, thought- 


fully stroking ‘*Blowed if 


I'd thought of it in that way. Do you 


know, partner, I'm rather sorry ?” 


‘‘Since it was to happen, Ohio, I would 


s soon you should have the money as any 


} 


a new turn, and 


for the future 2” 


I suppose. 
But all a . kn I couldn't. I 
might take the money home, and try to live 


respectable, but they'd pretty soon find m« 


ut at t. I’d gel 


of something to do, and so find 


into trouble 


1 
; 


t’s the 
good of money, after all, 
All this'll be 
I'll have 


lo I want 


spend it ? 


I know; 


tumDie« 


vellow fever 


for noboad 


odds, 


| artner ? 


the rest of it has gon 1, if you won't” 


He turned and olled away slowly, and 
somewhat but cheer- 


ing up and 
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minute, he came nearer the drinking-booth, 
and saw his friends, who had preceded him, 
the 


and now. stood clustered around en- 


trance, awaiting him. <And_ so, for an in- 


Mark was really left alone. 


\lone with his own thoughts, which seemed 


tant, 
to stupefy him with their dull, depressing 
a moment of almost unaccount- 
had 


weight. In 


able recklessness he thrown aside the 


labor of 


his birthright. It 


weeks—had, as it were, given up 


mattered little that he 


had thought he was acting for the best; that 
if the claim had turned out altogether bar- 
ren, he would so have saved a trifle from 
the wreck. 
had 


home 


It was enough that the mischief 


been done, and that now he must go 


home he would 


the 


SINCe vO empty- 


handed, and with confession of failure 


clinging to him. 


all was not lost, since Ruth was 


console him, and with her legacy 


help him on his way to a more suitable and 


prosperous life. She would not blame him, 


however he might reproach himself: and 
surely, now that he had done his best, though 
under a mistaken impulse, he should feel no 
loss of self-respect at accepting her willing 
aid. Fate, which had arranged his present 
failure, might also so order things that there 
them a 
Why 


he remain unduly despondent ? 


should spread out before 


unruffled, unanxious existence. 


\gain he felt Ruth’s letter rustling in his 


ocket : often while at his work, it thus be- 


sound was always 
He 


perhaps tor tne 


eri nN i t lf n th 
oKened 118eil, and the 


sweet music in_ his ears. drew the let- 


fiftieth time 


and 


lhe asant words of love, the 


no longer, as once it 


of trifling import, the few 


told him of the good fortune 


I knew it all by heart, yet 


his present comfort must read it over 


Ni Ww he 


ical words 


studied it as never before, 


and all, with an attention 


he had not yet brought to it—giving 


word its full meaning as faras he could 
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comprehend it ; striving not merely to enjoy 


the realization of the new dawn of prosper- 


ity, but also to concentrate his whole atten- old m 


tion upon every syllable that 1 it sister Rachel tl 


What now, 


his heart with 


announce? 


as he read, nt the blood turning one side 


is ol Redfern saw the 


al ( hill 


his palsied limbs almost sink beneath him? © standing silent a 


It was not Ruth’s name that he read——it was hand 


rINUED IN NEXT NUMBER 


\LONG THE RIO DE a Gs 


Owing to the railroad that the rainy seasons 


new 


built from Newhall down throug! Clara into a resist 


Clara valley in Ventura County, volume ot 


miles, 


State deservedly SIXTY 


of 


the IS recelving 


deal attention lately, of San 


Eastern immigration, but from our own dashed 


settled population who whose 


ations tor ho hese turnished 


t November, 


rr suitable lo« 

iS 
terests 11i¢ 
Newhall 


north being five 


by Jack, 


t 


rived 


th hours 


ind the Nea 


\ SAUCY) 
hill 


it 


stowed covote 


who hastily 


in his buggy, 


jacent 
= { 
KECHNESS OF 
We drove 


he 


myriad 


rapidl 
( 


oward t soon 


We 


vhose showed us 


eves 


ight It was a pity smoking, and 


to reveal the picturesqt vork They 


indings—though we 


More practical 


discovel 


Dpectit 
remaining ¢ 


Detween whic! ! It ! WwW traveling 


ered wide While stret ins, 


What a 


secing 


\t intervals we crossed dry 


which marked the Courses ¢ eyes lo 


iS Me 


iny 


1 


ode 


1OSt 


Were 


Doctor 


l . Bartle 


] 
na 


ARA. 


help 5 


less flood. 


DAKE 


finished 


the 


motionless a 


\ 


olling 


| April 


was by impli- 
the 
st child of my 
An 


reading, Mark 


in 


’ tic? 
POTTION 
i 


words. 


Preston, 


t 
iI 


his right 


nard Kip. 


ne siinta 
its h 


More 
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thing! It cannot be very unlike what the 


ind must feel. \t such moments we real- 


e that our noblest pleasures are those we 
ceive through the eye. 


It was past eleven when Jack suggested 


it we remain at Martin’s over night, which 


uld give us the advantage of daylight and 


freshed horses to ascend the dangerous 


de that led to his place. ‘To this I readily 


ut was doubtful of the reception 


receive from his neighbors at this 


: =e 
ve WOUTAa 


te hour. \s we drove up before a low- 


ilt house, with not the slightest attempt at 


ard or garden in front, Jack ealled loudly 


» the occ upants: 


fom! hello there! Charlie, Jamie, ar 


‘* Hello vourself,” ans\ l back a 


YOUC- 


red boyish vo from within; and al- 


SI 


‘Come right in some supper. 


must be awful tired, 


lwenty- 


ve mile stretch over a rough road ain’t so 


sy for city folks! Here, Charlie,” address- 


fair-faced, shabbily dressed boy of ten, 


w on some cobs on that 


fire, and put 


the tea-kettle.’ 


er in 


he little fellow—the 


with smiling alacrity, 


ree 


irn-cobs ina cracked old stove, which soon 


pleasant warmth and light. In 


nrew outa 


in we insisted on helping ourselves, mak- 


,and the like. These mother- 


11 
no trouble 


ss boys went ahead with almost feminine 


soon had an oilcloth 


and 


spread with ; Ipper of fried 


( offer " 
Honey 


INeS 


isucits, dried ples, 


quare ol fresh honey. 


never-failing article of diet with 


Clara farmers. We had ne 


»y OCCASION 


meal, neither of u elng in the 


hut it would have been a pity 


to eat after such beautiful hospitality. 
the 


There is something touchingly sad in 


de Santa Clara. 
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thought of the lives of these boys, wholly 


deprived of maternal and sisterly influences, 
and forced into duties unfitting their years 


and sex. ‘Their poverty was as apparent 


as their kindness, showing up in all its 


nakedness because no womanly hand was 


there to cover rude outlines with the thou- 


sand graceful impostures that never fail of 


their pleasing effect on the household. 


Chey told me their mother had died of a 


lingering illness some six months before, 


and they lived with their father, who was at 
present away from home. 


lhe house was a fair sample of the aver- 


1 


age one through this part of the valley. It 


was low-roofed, and un- 


unplastered 


painted, and had once been ‘* cloth-ed” 


and papered—-the usual mode of finishing 


i 


For the 


off these southern country houses. 
old 


had been utilized, with occasional copies ol 


apering in this instance newspapers 


Hlarper’s Illustrated Weekly by way of 


Spe- 
cial embellishment. 

The boys were intelligent and not with- 
out a rudimentary education, which they 
had received from the public school a few 


miles away. ‘Their farm lay at the foot of 


the Tapo Mountains-—the local name for 


the Sierra de San Fernando range opposite 


scenega -and joined onto the lower end of 
Jack’s stock-ranch, which extended to the 
very crests of their highest peaks. 

We made ourselves as comfortable as we 
night, being ashamed to feel 


lack Ot 
hospitality of 


could for the 


innoyance at any order or cleanli- 


when the these lads 


ness, 


could only be compared to that of the 


ible Douglas, who reserved no_ personal 


ight to his castle, from ‘* turret to founda- 


tion stone. 


not sleep, my reason being 


common one in California, and as old, 


imagine, as the country itself. It was 


too, and one would feel more 


small one, 


and exalted to be above such a 


dignified 


trifle; but I at last confessed myself van- 


quished, with a humiliating senss 


rOSt 
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of defeat and stole out to watch the sunrise. 


It was a cloudless dawn with a warm wind 


blowing from the east—a_ sure 


a dry season-—so say the weather prophets. 


he sky was delicately blue and soft, and 


by degrees a silvery light rose slowly from 


the east and made a luminous background 


for the giant forms of the mountains. Grad- 


ually this glow slid from their topmost sum- 


mits down their indented sides into the 


silent valley that slept at their feet. The 


vision of the morning was spread on the 
heights, and blessed were the eyes that be- 


Now the 


flashes of red 


held the divine panorama. silver 


and gray were dashed with 


and gold, and far abroad the sun outflung 


his splendid banners, until mountain and 


valley were but a radiant reflection of the 


flaming sky. The day had dawned—the 


royal day who tosses at large his gifts of 


purple and gold at every recurring miracle 
of his creation. 

Krom several camps by the new track that 
beyond the 


stretched its unbroken lin« river 


bed, arose the blue smoke of freshly 


pale 
kindled fires. ‘The tinkling of a bell from a 
nearest slope 


\ snatch 


ff an old hunting song reached my ears: 


band of horses grazing on the 


sounded blithely in the clear air. 


“Before the sun rises away we tly. 


Dull sleep and a drowsy bed scorning 
\nd 


( haparral 


singer, 


Jamie, the 
back of the 


umphantly a stri 


ly just shot. 


harlie often ma 
lars a month this 


‘We send 


whnicn « 


em 


uUppose, 


station 
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precurser of 


[ April 
cars. It is easy to imagine the interest th 
rising generation here take in this innovatior 
of modern civilization, for most of them hai 
never before seen a locomotive or Car. 
With 


boys, we were soon over breakfast and read) 


the unwearying assistance of the 


for our two miles’ climb up the cafion. 
Who could forget such a morning in thx 


mountains! ‘To have fully lived such a1 


experience is worth the pain of existence : 
the wonderful freshness of the air ; the bril 


liancy of the sunshine that sucked up 


thousand glittering vapors from tree, and 


bush, and flower ; the hills around, breaking 


away into lofty peaks, bristling with olive- 
green brush or bearded with a scant growth 


of pine. ‘Through the dark shades of the 


chaparral marking some mountain stream, 


were lines of white-boughed sycamores, 


flaunting their remnant of gaudy leaves, while 


great gray boulders stood out like ancient 


castles on the loftiest heights above our 


heads. In the deepest ravine we crossed, 


there lay an immeasurable flood of shadows, 


which the sunlight never pierced. The 


stillness of this place was very impressive. 


\ singing brook made crystal pools under 


the alders and willows, their drooping foliage 


mirrored on the surface. 


Suddenly we hear the rich, soft notes of 


the mountain quail, and with a buzz and 


whir they run from the underbrush, all 


their jetty plumes erect above the whit 


bands of their throats. One hesitates a few 


feet behind the rest, and with a dignified 


and confident air surveys us critically from 


} 


his bright black eves, his tail and | 


Dreast exX- 
He is a 


than our 


MMposing aimensions. 


panding to 


bird, about a fifth larger 
ish-gray bac k. a 

and a bluish 

from 


cap, 


which stream two slender feathers of black. 
both the 
which are killed 


in insmense numbers by hunters and settlers. 


Phe country here abounds with 


valley and mountain quail, 


odor of several varieties of 


The aromati 
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Che white and The hills were covered with a stubble of 


entire mountain’ wild oats, in which were bands of horses 


tiny blossoms are like moving specks. Jack said that in some 


swarms of localities the oat-crop was eaten so closely 
the by cattle that it had been killed out. He 
y-producing counties of the State. went on to explain that the grain is propa- 
‘* Do you see that smoke rising from the gated not by the roots but by the seed, 
yn to the left ?” asked Jac x “pet i n 1 often falls into the cracks in the earth 
liams’s bee-ranch. Beyond my place is that open in every direction during the dry 
py Camp,’ where Henderson has hun- season. He had sometimes traced the posi- 
wonderful tion of these cracks later on by the stalks of 
his bees. Began with enty ats that not infrequently surpass in height 

December, several years ago, thickness the cultivated grains. 
increased then {nother hill of chalky stone, and, behold, 
by the followi ugu he Santa Clara valley, from the Sespe to 
iD housand pound zg he Camulos, lay in one unbroken picture 
comb honey as you ever saw. before us. Five years ago I stood on this 
ry farmer throug lley, and e: ame white cliff and saw the valley in its 
gy dress of green and purple and gold. 
riotous growths of mustard and wild 
profitabl a ou 1 y think, au \ ; have now civen place to ore hards 
but three cents a pound fo and grain fields, the evergreen livery of the 
is abominable, considering t orange trees of the orchards making vivid 
in San Francisco.” patches in the brown stubble of the fields. 
Homes had sprung up on every side, and 
the shriek of the locomotive, which reached 
wert ars even at this elevation, was the 
of our 1 of a new era cf development to this 

\ large beautiful country. 

le it. \s we rounded the butte an enchanting 
picture broke upon our vision. A reed- 
fringed lake lay under the sunlight, like an 
outspread mantle of gold. Across its shim- 
mering surface a flock of wild ducks were 
making shining trails. <A little beyond this 
ghts resound to the happy — sparkling gem of the mountains were num- 
n, the bay of bers of sycamore trees marshaled in stately 


cheerful sounds « ne barn lines, whose naked white I 


boughs were waving 
bells of hi ming cows. a mournful relinquishment of the heaps of 
| led fallen leaves that made a perpetual glory on 
the ground. Hundreds of feet above the 
e upreared a frowning cliff, to 
ribbed, perpendicular sides clung the 
larms of the manzanita; while from its 
he madronha shook her lustrous 
inches of scarlet berries. 


lake, we drove through the 








{ 
q 
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shade of the noblest grove of oaks I have 
seen in California. Darting through their 
interlocked branches were countless birds, 
among which I noticed the dark blue coats 
of the jay and bluebird, the restless flame 
of the oriole, the red epaulet of the black- 
bird, and the crimson hood of the wood- 
pecker, whose resonant tattoo rang sharply 
through the green arches overhead. At the 
end of the grove was a neat fence surround- 
ing a flower garden, in the center of which 
stood a cottage-shaped building, overrun 
with an Australian pea-vine. We wer 
heartily welcomed by the family, from the 
dear old grandmother, with hersweet, refined 
face, to the rollicking, apple-cheeked baby 
who clung to her skirts. I was not long in 


deciding to make ‘* Lake Glen,” as they 


called the place, my headquarters during 
the time I remained in this section. 

The Sunday following we all went to 
church in a comfortable family carriage 
drawn by four horses. As we had nearly 
ten miles to drive, we were on the road by 
half-past nine in the morning. ‘The wind 
still blew from the east, and was so warm 


that a wrap of any kind was u 


mecessa;ry. 
As a usual thing the climate here is unsur- 
passed by that of any other part of the 
State. The valley has a frontage of sixteen 
miles on the coast, and the sea breezes tem- 
per the heat of the day, and cause the 
nights to be delightfully cool and _ refresh- 
ing. Just then, however, there was every 
indication of a dry season, for as yet ther 
had been but one light shower; and once 
would have judged from the present parched 
appearance of the earth that nothing short 
of a deluge could re-clothe the country 
with verdure. It is astonishing to watch 
the effect of a few showers of rain in South- 
ern California. ‘The change is almost ma- 
gical, owing to the readiness of the soil to 
appropriate moisture. 

The Santa Clara is such an 
stream afew months after the wettest win- 


ter, that, were it not for its immense bed 








[ April 


one would find it hard to believe that it 
could ever become a flood so formidabk 
that few are brave enough to venture across, 
even on the trustiest horse. The bottom i 
largely composed of quicksand, whicl 
makes the danger of crossing still greater 
Beyond the northern slope of the valley ar 
the Sespe Mountains, through which runs ; 
creek that Jack declared furnished the finest 
mountain trout he had ever caught. His 
own lake he had stocked with carp, which 
had multipled beyond his highest expecta- 
tions. It was somewhere around the Sesp 
that poor Tom Moore met his death in a 
land quarrel a few years ago, and his heirs 
still hold a two league grant, on which the 
railroad company are to build a station, 
with the prospect of.a town in the near 
future. 

\s we came out of the river bed on 
strip of fine road skirting the hills, we saw 
ahead of us a ‘* chaparral cock,” or ‘‘road- 
runner ’’—the most curious and interesting 
bird in the State. He is white and gray in 
color, with a bluish topknot, pointed bill, and 
long narrow tail, which he raises like a sail 
when starting out on a race, and drops as 
suddenly when he comes to a stop. His 
long legs can get over the ground with won- 


been a puzzle to 


derful rapidity. He has 
amateur ornithologists, who are not sure 
where to place him. Owing to the facts that 
he runs swiftly, rarely ascends a tree, and 


then only by climbing and 


springing, and 
flies at a downward inclination, they insist 
that he should be classed among the pheas- 
ants. His generic name, however, Geococcyva 
Californianus, sets him down as _ nearest 
allied to the cuckoos ; but he is a singular 
modification of that arboreal family. I be- 
lieve he is not found outside of California. 
It was amusing to see him run on before the 
horses for more than a mile, stopping now 
and then to turn a defiant eye behind, and 
then resuming his former speed. When we 
took a sick road he stood with drooping 


crest and tail to watch us disappear, 

















he services were held in a large new 
choolhouse, there being no regular place 
worship nearer than Santa Paula. We 
ind the seats already full, but several small 
ys in front were not slow to give us theirs ; 
y joining the row of little men that stood 
houlder to shoulder against the blackboard. 
) It was difficult for one unaccustomed to 
ch surroundings to feel the repose of mind 

ecessary to be fully ex rapport with the 

ligious exercises. Several babies kept up 

variety of fascinating little noises that 

ould not fail to distract the feminine por- 

tion of the congregation; while the occa- 

sional squealing of a horse outside, suffering 

mm the encroachments of a restless neigh- 

wor, made not a few of the men glance 

neasily toward their respective teams, tied 

the board fence a few feet from the win- 

ws. Nor did the presence of a couple of 

d dogs and a pugnacious looking cur add 

) to the stillness of the room. lhe cur would 
ddenly spring up in a sort of frenzy, and 
train every nerve in vain attempts to reach 
is farthest vertebra, with the delusive hope 
dislodging a flea that had taken advantage 
this distant post to make unreasonable 


sands on his cuticle. ‘The other dogs 


source of entertainment to the small 
s, Who surreptitiously encouraged them 
ut up their paws, lick the brown hands, 
give other dumb signs of appreciation 


f the notice bestowed on them. 


here was a parlor organ to the left of the 
strum, whereat sat a young girl of fifteen 
ir sixteen, who made several efforts to strike 
he right tune, and when at last successful, 
urried on as though she were afraid it 
ould again elude her, pausing for no rests 
r interludes wherein the singers might catch 
heir breath. The minister was one of those 
peakers who makes no impression whatever 
his hearers. His language and mannet 
owed him to bean educated man, and the 
resh dust on his well-worn broadcloth sug- 
sted Santa Paula or Ventura as his regular 


d of labor. 
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To his right sat an old man in a rusty 
suit of by-gone fashion and thick unpolished 
shoes, with horny, toil-scarred hands crossed 
on his knees. There was that in his expres- 
sion which at once arrested my atrention. 
It wasa kind of étroverted look that per- 
vaded the entire face, from the bright eyes 
burning in the deep caverns made by the 
projecting gray brows, to the close lips that 
hinted of secrets within. His white hair 
was about two inches in length and stood 
up straight in a half circle round his low, 
wrinkled forehead. He scar ely moved dur- 
ing the sermon, not even when the sharp 
yelp of the cur cut short the preacher’s per- 
oration, and proclaimed the fact that his 
tail had been trod upon by one of the boys 
returning from the water pail. The thirst 
of these urchins was something abnormal. 
hey kept a continuous march to and from 
the water, drinking every time like fishes. 
It would be unjust for me not to chronicle 
the stoicism of that minister, for he took no 
notice of their movements farther than to 
raise his voice « note higher than the tramp 
of the heavy little shoes on the bare floor. 

\fter Coronation, in which we all joined 
with energy, the old man whom I had been 
observing was called upon to pray. Ther 
was no lack of interest now, for the very 
tone of his voice compelled the deepest and 
fullest spirit of devotion. He spoke like 
one who was face to face with the Father, 
and carried you along with him. His 
words were the overflowing of a profound 
and fervent soul overcharged with love for 
all humanity. ‘The rare earnestness of the 
man gave a native and original force to his 
language, nvothing short of genuine elo- 
quence. By a resistless power you were 
raised to a higher altitude than was com- 
mon with you, and for the moment a divine 
influx flooded your entire being, bringing an 
inexpressible feeling of comfort and delight. 

It was with a wrench and jar that I again 
beheld the sun-browned faces around me, 


the dogs stretching and yawning before thei 
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masters, with mute glances of inquiry as to 


how much longer they were to be detained, 


and the tired children 


tion in loud whispers. 


looking out a sweet spirit of content from 


over its mother’s shoulder, restored my 


serenity, and I again gazed with interest on 
the scene. 
After 


social gossip among th 


the benediction 


few Opportunities to mie 
They 
] 


of hard work and littl 


Sundays. 


irom 


personal adornment. 


know, howe Vert. that th 
for them, for their young 

fenced fields promise harvests that will g 
to make them independent of 


On the 


oTInaing 


way home Wwe 


postome ‘ 


alte! 


scenega 


building is a 


} 
| 


small whit 


the main road, no otl 
nearer than the Buckhor 
miles be vond, where the 
side track 

W hile 


omething of what is expec 


ina and will 


walting 


postmaster. his one Is an 


manly man, with an 


harassed expression 


} 


man on horseback rod 


ind called to 
Mr. Heal 
will you put 


keep ‘em wet 


And a ha 


de Santa 


[ April 


Clara. 


lady from thx 


as the 


Lake 


city was anxious to avoid a stage ride wher 


word to Glen, 
she returned to Newhall. 
When we 


went on to say that the 


were again on the way, Jack 
Healys had but re- 
and 


Mrs. Healy, 


boarded the 


cently come from the East were I¢ 


fined, well educated people. 


though a _ delicate woman, 


stage passengers and driver, besides doing 


the entire housework, and caring for her 


children. eing overworked she 


Little 


was no exception to the of the country 


women, who, as a rule, are far 


from being 


the robust specimens expects to find 


outside of city life. 


It isan undeniable f: not only the 


women but the men on lifornia farms 


in this section, do not en the health or 


retain the youth yur 
possible, 


city population. 


does not at fir m but 


This 
vuught will confirm 
hard and 


amusements, here is 


their diet; it consists mainly 


butter, dried beans, coffee, 


fresh meats, tables, 


MmMmMmon among 


POSS¢ ssions, 
1 . 
the larmers ¢ this State. 


recently that they are beginning to rec- 


ognize that all, well kept farm is mor 


satisfactory profitable than 


large one, ry investment 


ol reatel They also 


irrigate less cecal the 


corn, pota- 


CXpc»ricnce 
| i 


thoroughly 


artificial 


Wa three 
otning evel 


matoes the 
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indmother brought in from the 
of 


garden. 
of a **California 
peculiar kind, 


I think I possessed it during my two 


} 
akKS 


our writers sp 


Yr ite 


” as though it were 


ks in these mountains. I never remem- 


} 


being so disappointed in a dinner as I 


in the Christmas one and I had in 


ta Paula 


} 


iged me to go there on that day, 


Jac K 


the next Satu Business 
and we 


the seventeen intervening miles before 


\s we 


dividing 


n in the morning. entered the 


tty town, which is th 


n the uy 


yper and lower parts o 


| remarked to Jack that | hoped he 


d not consider me unreasonable after 


breakfast I ate, bu at I was perfectly 
nous now, him to drive 


hotel 


4] 
anything 


and must request 
we could dine 


Hy 


where before 


spastic ht } 
else. juickly made 
er* 
hat, for 


You 


entertain 


You must n 
nt Fanny would n 
Sit 


IS very 


- ] 
proua, 


rs from the city. her prestige 


bye Sure to 


oe Christmas;” 


r day might 


‘t of the 
gulation lacksmith 


saloon, postofthce, 
before 
hingoftana 
modest dw 
rchard ot 


nd rows 
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a gentle, conciliatory man some twenty years 


her senior, and the latter the exact counter- 
part of what her mother must have been at 
sixteen. 

Before entering we were vigorously brushed 
by the two ladies, for in spite of dusters, our 
clothes were covered with the fine dust that 
rolled up from the wheels and horses’ hoofs 


the entire way. The house was spotlessly 


1 


clean and arranged with more comfort than 


is common to homes in country towns. You 


felt the occupants were prosperous in this 


world S 2g ods. 


\fter removing my things, Aunt Fanny 


1; t 


invited us to ‘*Come right in the kitchen 


while I set the potatoes on to boil. If I had 


known you were coming, I would have killed 


a turkey. It didn’t seem worth while to 


have on he three of us. I have 


SOn1¢ 


strawberries, though, you'll relish, I’m 


and what with the new bread and fruit- 


deftly turning four crisp loaves of 


ut on a well scrubbed table 


with a towel—‘ ‘we'll 
Just look in the 
hat 


displaying with 


and covering snowy 


make out, I guess. 


pantry 


and last churning ! 


\ Jersey 
all pride the 
golden balls of butter, all dewy and fragrant 
as cowslip cups in spring. 


‘* Did you ever 


e the like of that cream? It’s only morn- 


g’s milk in them lower pans, and there is 
You 


giving mea 


thick yellow scum on top. 


» cake if you like,” 


thin knife and a glass plate and then proceed- 


Nel 


daughter in setting the table 


st china and silver. 


s you'd better cut them slices in 


hey lo »k iwkward SO big,” she con- 


glancing 


anxiously at the six pieces 


was arranging on the dish, and dexterously 


removing the remainder of the cake to 


announced at 
We 


to a table whose contents 


dinner was 


aint for food. sat down 


to satisfy one hungry 


here was a small tureen half full of 








SSE 
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sliced potatoes dressed with milk, a half 
dozen thin slices of bread on a plate, a deli- 
cious circle off one of the butter balls—so 
transparent that it had cracked through the 
middle in the cutting—a cup of jelly, a glass 
dish a third full of strawberries, and some 
excellent tea. Aunt Fanny passed the po- 
tatoes and we helped ourselves to a spoon- 
ful, while we mentally divided the remain- 
der by five and came to the sad realization 
that there would be no excuse to pass the 
dish a second time. We took also our al- 
lotted slices of bread and stared gloomily at 


the solitary one remaining, devoutly wishing 


\ 


our parents had not been so particular to 
impress on our youthful minds the enormity 
of the offense of helping ourselves to the last 
piece. I fancied that Aunt Fanny’s hus- 
band glanced uneasily at our empty plates 
ind deprecatingly at his wife, but she could 
not have been aware of it, for her cheerful 
flow of words was uninterrupted to the end 
of the meal. She served the fruit in tiny 
glass dishes and handed Jack the cream- 
pitcher, who in turn passed it tome. Ah, 
here was at least a miniature dish fit for the 
gods! I would carry the nectarous taste 
back with me to the city! I tipped the 
pitcher carefully over my berries, and out 
ran a thin stream that made azure pools be- 
tween the little red islands. It was almost 
a look of horror that I gave Jack and re- 
ceived in return his mute telegram, ‘* Skim 
milk!” It is possible that it was pure acci- 
dent on the part of Aunt Fanny that the 
cake stood directly in front of herself. 
When we took our half-slices, it was with 
the internal prayer that she would mercifully 
pass the plate a second time; but we were 
doomed to disappointment. 


One might be excused for not entering 


with enthusiasm into the good fortune of 


these people, who told us they had been 


offered fifteen thousand dollars for their 


ice since the new railroad, and who 


| 
proudly boasted that they always made a 


rule to save a little above what they earned. 





No one who knew them well could ever 
doubt the assertion. 

Santa Paula has a population of nearly 
five hundred. ‘There has been a great ad- 
vance in real estate here lately and buyers 
are coming in rapidly. From Santa Paula 
to San Buenaventura, a distance of sixteen 
miles, the country is thickly settled and has 
much older improvements than the upper 
end of the valley. The fruit through this 
section is particularly fine, especially the 
apricot, which attains no greater size or 
richer flavor in any other locality in’ th 
State. 

On our way back, we were glad to note 
that the dry east wind had at last given 
place to a soft sea breeze that brought 
refreshment in its touch. ‘The short after- 
noon was drawing to a close when we reached 
the home cliff, and from its elevation turned 
our enraptured eyes toward the sunset. The 
sky was like a blazing canopy over us; its 
varying hues, descending on the opposite 
mountain range, stretched like a belt of 
living fire and vermilion along the purple of 
the valley. ‘Turrets of clouds shot up their 
flaming points above the splintered pinnacles 
of the two topmost summits, while over all 
a tender violet atmosphere hovered, grad- 
ually deepening in the ravines and on the 
hills we had just left behind. Long before 
the orange had faded from the west the 
heavens were pricked with silver stars, which 
later on I saw from my bed, hanging in 
brilliant clusters above the swinging trees. 

‘Toward morning I was awakened by the 
soft fall of the rain, like stealthy footsteps 
on the leaves. The blessed rain! It had 
come at last to gladden thousands of hearts 


all over the land. During the entire day it 


fell, not in a drizzle or pour, but in a fine 


etherial veil of moisture, which scarcely 
stirred the lace-like leaves of the pepper tree 
by the door. It trailed its gossamer skirts 
over the mountains and the mammoth oaks 


and sycamores at their base. 


¢ 


By afternoon a dense fog settled close to 
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ground, shutting out my view of any- 
ng beyond the pepper and lemon trees in 
nt, whose branches touched the porch. 
rew restless and finally sallied forth in 
ber cloak and overshoes. 


lake the 


intervals his hoarse 


rom the invisible edge of the 


te crane uttered at 
I walked through the grove, whose 


} 


emn repose was disturbed by the constant 


pping from the leaves. I paused before 
fallen oak, which stretched its great length 

the ground a few rods from its living 
thers. ‘The family relate an amusing in- 
It seems Jac k 


ssed the ad- 


dent concerning this tree. 
d his brother had long discu 
isability of chopping it down, becau 

od so far away from the rest. 

s on the affirmative side, finally made the 
yful offer of four bits to his brother if he 


ld allow him to fell it; but the brother 


must not be 


of the 


that such a g 


sisted 
\( hed, no matter if symmetry 


ve suffered thereby. That very night, 
ithout a sign of warning, the stately mon- 
h fell to the earth witha crash that shook 


e household awake at midnight, and sent 


em frightened from their beds. Of course 
won his point, and his brother will not 
mn hear the last of the four bits he lost. 
It is a curious fact concerning these Cali- 
rnia oaks that often in the dry heat of the 
ng summer their fibre becomes brittle, and 
juently when not a breath of air is stir- 
one of their huge arms will part from 
trunk and _ fall 


ive been instances of death occasioned by 


to the ground. ‘There 
is peculiarity, and a Spaniard knows bet- 
r than to camp under an oak. 

ascended the slip- 


cliff. I 


Leaving the grove, I 


ry path that led to my favorit 


1ed to look out on the world beyond; 


lo! I 


y very feet the insidious mist 


I could see nothing. lo 
had 


and not even the 


found 
rolled 


noiseless Waves, shad- 


y outlines of the world were longer visi- 


The few feet of earth on which I 


nt 


alone, seemed the entire universe. 
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Everything beyond was dissolved in the 


vaporous sea of fog. I marveled that the 
workings of nature went on the same under 
this impenetrable veil. Returning home I 
almost ran against a cow, who stared stu- 
pidly a moment in half fright, and then 
shambled off into the brush. 

By Wednesday it had cleared off cold 
and frosty, but with a dazzling sun over- 
Mr. 


for lost stock, that the train would 


head. Healy sent word by a man 


hunting 
not receive passengers for several weeks 
yet; so I resolved to take the stage from 


Buckhorn 


morning. 


station at seven o'clock the next 


lo do this I must remain there 


over night, or get up at an uncomfortably 


early hour in the morning. I preferred the 


first alternative, and consequently bade 
farewell to Lake Glen on Wednesday after- 
walked 


ahead of the carriage, 


noon. | down the mountain, on 


enjoying every foot of 
the way through this beautiful cafon. It 


was not until we reached Martin’s that I 


consented to ride. 


I was pleasantly surprised to find such 


excellent accommodations at the station. 


Mrs. Walton’s 


lously clean, 


roomy cottage was scrupu- 


her beds and table above 


criticism, and her two children pretty and 
well bred. I noticed here what I had fre- 
quently observed among these people, that 
everyone drank strong coffee, even to the 
little children scarcely out of babyhood. 
Pheir faith in its beneficial effects is equal 
to that of the sonof Mahomet, who declares 
that. ‘* God has deprived fools of coffee, 
who with invincible obstinacy condemn it 
as injurious.” 

Fortunately there were but two passengers 
were 


besides myself in the stage. These 


kindly gentlemen who divided with me 


their robes, the morning being bitterly cold, 
and were otherwise solicitous of my comfort 


during the entire way. ‘There is no time 


that one appreciates consideration more 


than when traveling. A number of carpen- 


ters were already at work on the bridge 
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crossing Creek, and we 


Hopper 


crowd of Chinamen carrying their picks 
and shovels. Within two miles of the 
Camulos we passed the Piru River- a furi- 
ous stream in winter—across which the 
company had just completed a fine Howe 


‘Truss bridge—two spar on 
=) I 


and sixty-nine feet each. 
The Camulos ranch originally 


seven hundred acres, but later on 


two hundred acres more were added. 


many years it was the one point of interest 


throughout the upper Santa Clara valley. 
Its orchard and vineyard at that time fur- 
nished the only fruit procurable from San 
Buenaventura to San Fernando. It hasa 
garden spot around an de agua (marshy 
spring) on which they raise unusually fine 
vegetables. On the high points of the Tapo 
Mountains back of the Camulos can still be 
seen the old Mission crosses placed ther 


) 


by Juan Crespi and Portola 
their companions made their overland march 
northward, following the Rio de Santa Clara 


down to the sea-coast and 


on to san 
Francisco. 


7s | 
Sssed 


len miles beyond the Camulos we cri 


the Castac River, where there is another 


large bridge, which looks powerful enough to 
stand even the fearful torrents that are said 
to rush down the river’s bed from the chain 
of magnificent peaks bearing the same name. 
For some miles back from he re there were 
won- 


few indications of cultivation, and w 


dered where the profits accrued to the enter- 
prising settler who hac yuilt solitary 
shanty by the road, its dimensions nat 


exceeding twelve by twels 


a strip of board to the side on which was 
printed in drunken characters the word 
SALON,” the last letter clinging franti 
cally to the utmost ed of the woo 


Either the proprietor 


of the word to fit the board, o1 CAVE rece- 
dence to the French mode of spelling. We 
were determined not to suspect him of igno 





Along the Rio de Santa Clara. 


met a 


hundred 


contained 
twenty- 


For 


[ April 


rance if we could cover the defect with any 
conceivable mantle of charity. 
near here for th 


\ station is to be built 


benefit of Newhall’s lower ranch, which join 


the Camulos. The entire ranch—upper 
and lower—belonging to the late H. M. 
Newhall, contains about 39,000 acres, and 
judging from the immense fields of thick 


stubble we saw, I should think the last year’ 


crop of grain had been a fine one. 


Our next river is called the San Francis- 


quito after the mountains that it drains. 


crossing this creek is a heavy 


lhe bridg 
Strain Beam, three spans of eighty feet each. 


Near the town of Newhall, in Pico Canon, 


are located the well-known oil we lls. he 
oil is piped from there down through the 
Santa Clara valley to Ventura, and from 
this place shipped to San Francisco. Th 
mountains all through this section, fron 





San Fernando to Santa Barbara, abound in 
oil; and if capital and labor were as chea} 
in California as they are in New York or 
Europe, petroleum would be a source of 


p 
great wealth to the country. From some of 


these natural oil springs it flows in a black 
viscid stream like tar. From others the 
oil is comparatively pure and colorless. I 


have known people who hav. sed it in 
their lamps without any preparation what- 
ever. The mountain streams throughout 
these oil districts are infit for use, the 
water being covered with the shining liquid. 


The new railroad branches the 


Pacific Railroad about two miles } 
Newhall, and cr 


from 


Southern 


and a half north of SSeS 
the Santa Clara River this side of the junc- 
tion on a Howe Truss bridge nearly two 
hundred feet in lengtl The country 
around Newhall has many live oaks, planted 
by nature in picturesqt groups on the 


hilly slopes. ‘Their wide spreading branches 


with } Spanish 
Ww With vray Msn 
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ts climate an excellent one for invalids. It much larger town. We reached there at 


i 


has a population of about two hundred, noon, and after a half hour’s rest for din 


an boast of a hotel that would ercae a ner, continued our way southward. 


\ inetta Eames. 


MONTEREY. 


rhe sleepy old town of Monterey 


Drowsily lies in the summer sun. 
\mid her adobes, old and gray, 
She dreams of a past forever gone. 
Out of the shadowy mists of years, 
Far from her present of doubt and fears, 
Come the ships and the stalwart men; 
lhe pine-clad hills reécho again, 
With clatter of hoof and soft refrain 
Of Mission chimes in a low, sweet strain, 


Stealing across the summer sea, 


Where the breeze-touched waves all merrily, 

Chase each other in silvery spray, 

O’er thy shining sands, O, Monterey! 

don Luis, he rides through Monterey, 
Wrinkled his face, though bright his eyes, 

Straight his tall form, though his head is gray. 


\ strong, true heart in his bosom lies. 


From every doorstep down the street, 


Glad voices his coming gaily greet. 
Chiguttos perched en each crumbling wall, 
Spring for his saddle, nor heed a fall, 


1 


} l > } ] 
Kor they know that his pockets deep 


ror well 
i 


For them may many a dudce keep 
Never a king, on his high, proud throne 
Is half so much loved as ‘* £7 Padrone 
Phot neither his sheep nor cattle stray 


On his father’s hills by Monterey 


ur for Monterey, 
Krom out of the ocean’s black dé Spalr, 
\ wreck was cast, with never a ray 
Of hope in his heart. When swiftly ther 


) ] ‘ } | . 
Passed into his soul a glad surpris 
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Don Luis welcomed him to his door, 
Which he passed a waif, to leave no more. 
With shrewd, keen wit and an easy tongue, 
In every household, he soon was one. 

Well was he versed in the stranger’s law; 
\nd too late his kind host slowly saw 

His lands and heritage pass away 


l'o this ingrate guest of Monterey. 


Ihe sleepy old town of Monterey 
l)rowsily lies in the summer sun. 
Silent her streets, and her walls are gray, 
Her glory is past, forever gone. 
Yet glorious still her maidens fair, 
With wonderful eyes and bright brown hair. 
Pale are the mists that at morning lie 
In fleecy wreaths ‘twixt the hills and sky. 
Still the cypress boughs spread dark and wide 
O’er many a long and lonely ride; 
\nd, by the light breezes softly stirred, 
San Carlos’ bells may yet be heard. 
Stull break the waves in a silver spray 


On thy shining sands, O Monterey! 
Agnes M. Manning. 
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Talkin’ ‘bout yer revolver-shootin’,” ness of this, just as a club man might pre- 


said Jim Nixon, ‘*I bet you five dollars I tend to be unaware that his de mot had 


kin put a ball through a papoose’s head at been well received. 
a hunderd foot ‘thout ever techin’ the ole _ Well,” said he, = maybe some o’ you 


squaw.” fellers thinks I can’t do it. If you think so, 


‘* Jist listen to that, now!” said the bar-- say so, an’ put up yer cash to back yer 


keeper, with a latitudinous grin. ‘* Nixon, opinion.” 

you're the most ridic’lous kind of a cuss I \ll the men there except the barkeeper 

ever seen. Who'd ever ‘a’ struck sich a had been drinking, and their natural bru- 

notion as that ?’ tality was beginning to be overlaid by a kind 
Mr. Nixon felt that he had distinguished of ursine sportiveness. In such a state of 

himself. The company in’ Slemmer’s” mind, nothing was more natural to them 

saloon had taken note of the originality and — than the desire to kill something, and noth- 


the humor of his proposition, and the bar- — ing was more available for this purpose than 
keeper's comment expressed the general sa Injuns.” 


view However, he affected unconscious- ‘* Well, Jim,” said one of them, 
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-bettin’ nothin’ on it. / know you're a 


retty good shot with a revolver. But I’d 


st like to see you do it.” 


found tavor with the 


All agreed that they had 


[his sentiment 
hole company. 


never heard o’ nothin’ ridic’louser,”” and 
Nixon was vehemently called on to carry 
is brilliant idea into execution Feeling 
at his position as a popular hero entailed 
certain responsibilities, he agreed to per- 


form the valiant feat without the additional 


ncentive of a bet. Accordingly, a final 
drink was taken by each of the loungers at 
the bar, and then they all left the house, 
walked hilariously up the main street of the 
frontier settlement, and struck into a beaten 
ath over the prairie. 

\bout two miles away on the open prai- 
rie, was a place where in summer, the blue 
moke of many fires used to rise above the 
skin tepees of a large Indian town. No 
pees were ever seen there now; but, all the 
cluster of forlorn wooden 


year round, a 


shanties harbored the small remnant of a 
once powerful sub-tribe. 

lhe dozen or more of men in this little 
band had lost nearly all such savage virtues 
s their forefathers possessed, and had ac- 
juired nothing but the vices of civilized 
society. ‘Their whole time was devoted to 
drinking, gambling, and bloody brawls. The 


work, 


husbands reached the dangerous stage of 


women did all the and when their 


drunkenness, they hid the guns and knives 
and hatchets, and hurried the children away 


ut of their sight. Any of them would 


submit without a murmur to such abuse as 


her lord and master might see fit to inflict 


nn her; but let him dare to lift his hand 


wainst her children, and no tiger could 


show a fiercer front. An Indian mother’s 


love for her children has in it 


adoration, and these poor creatures had 


kept that spirit all unchanged. 

When the party of white men came within 
ight of the Indian huts, they left the path 
distance from 


nd stationed themselves som 
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it, sitting or lying down among the tall 
prairie grass. Several Indian boys and girls 
passed, and at last a woman appeared, car- 


The child 


had long since been emancipated from the 


rying a little child in her arms. 


wrappings of bark that enfold Indian babies, 
but the mother still carried it about, with 
that powerful instinct of maternity which 
makes Indian women keep up the practice 
until their children are two, three, or even 
old. The 
keen vision, but 
She had often 


four years white men did not 


escape her she merely 
glanced at them in passing. 
seen such groups, reposing around a blanket 
spread on the ground, and beguiling the 
time by means of greasy playing-cards, with 
an occasional murder or two for the sake of 
variety. 

The path the woman was following crossed 
a large, imbedded rock, the center of its 
rounded top rising a little above the sur- 
rounding grass. As she reached the top of 
this rock her whole figure was outlined against 
the bright horizon. 

Then came the sharp crack of a revolver- 
shot, instantly followed by a wild, piercing 
scream. The baby’s eyes had suddenly 
turned towards its mother’s face, and drops 
of blood were falling from its left temple. It 
did not struggle, or make any sound ; but 
in a few moments its eyes closed and its 
head sank down on the woman’s arm, and 
she was holding a corpse. 

She sat down on the rock, and the white 
men came around her, laughing and talking 
boisterously ; but she did not raise her eyes 
from the dead child’s face, and when they 
had gone away she still sat in the same place, 
seeming hardly alive. 

\s Nixon and his admiring friends were 
returning jovially across the prairie, they 
met the only man in the neighborhood with 
whom they were on those terms of distant 
politeness which required the use of the title 
“Stranger.” Jasper Hernshaw was an elder- 
the middle height, 


ly man, a little below 


and slightly built, but his figure was erect 
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and his movem qu and vigorous. the stunned condition which had even kept 


His intens urnest! ) about the her from thinking of revenge. She pressed 


commonest } . nad yrdina the child’s body close to her breast, bent 


wn over its face, and began ut- 


ress 


monotonou ry, full of the 


I 
i 
} 
kl 


The tall } * men Hernshaw had 
passed suddenly came ba to him, and 
with it came a full n of its meaning. 

up instantly, with a fierce light 
hardening lines around hi 
betokened a storm of hot wrath. 

Who killed your child ?” 

Ihe other’s wild wail died 
she 1 at hi thout cl under- 


standing what he meant. When he had re- 


peated his question vehemently, she an- 
swered, ‘* White men.” 

‘Did th go that 
pointing tov 

pi Yes. . 

Without another word 


the direction he had indicated 

The clos ay had brought the bar- 
room asseml i maximum. Nearly 
every white man 
either sitting 
door. Evy 


the stores 


eminently 


XDPresslve 
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vou kin jist bet yer While this was being done Hernshaw had 


yuilt yt did,” an- een trying to find out whether there was 
ered Nixon. law-officer in the set 
You miserable coward: cried Hern- } | } ) 


answered ambiguously, 
not answer at all. When 


came out of Slemmer’s place 


but some of 


‘If you were half 


I 


‘ 1 1 
to snoot that ct 


’s any law in this he asked him the same question, and was 
locked up before directed to the ’s house. \s he 


} 
al 


a yell of savage rage the frontiersman walked quickly away toward the ode of 
from the steps, and came toward physician looked after him with 
olding his revolver in his which was partly professional. 
with his finger on the trigger. I think, and probably 
shouted Hernshaw. ‘“* Shoot, I said t himself. 


strong nervous shock may bring the 
His eyes were blazing 


is small form was quivering mbered 


by coat 
and scorn. course, with his hat 
half-dru partaken largely of 
inted fre coffee, and, with 
power it 


net 


against the white- 
as smoking the stumpy clay 


ul reflection. He was in full 
crowd and stati is environment, and in the 
v's side His tall mors with himself and the rest of 
xpression of his face nd. Chis post-prandial state of mind 
between th two, tl h both of 1d body made him listen indulgently to 
were oarse-grained though it 

ridiculously small matter 


revolver, NIx 


his notice in his. official 
irently witl here’s no accountin’ fer the 

Eastern chaps take up,” 
won't, Doctor 


won't do no harm to 

mportance of He won't stay 
of the ordina a 

rt stand 


an effort 
t fellow do 


no 
STONE as 


SADC 
His 
istered 


had 


a consta- 


time to-night, 
said He rnshaw 


If you intend 

m now.” 

as sorely 

for him to suppress a 


cranks.” Sull, he 
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could not get rid of an uneasy feeling about 
what such a human anomaly might do in 
the way of appealing to higher authorities. 

‘*What an racket to kick up 


red-skinned brat!” he 


infernal 
about a devil's 
thought. ‘* Why, anybody’d s’pose there'd 
been a hoss stole, they acshully would!” 
But as the troublesome intruder was evi- 
dently determined that Nixon should really 


be arrested, and as he might manage to 


bring him to trial before some tribunal 


that had no true sense of humor, he felt 
that something must be done at once. 
‘Well, I guess 


to think of it,” 


you're right, now I come 


said he. Just wait a few 


minutes, an’ I'll go down to Slemmer’s with 
you an’ take him.” 

Going into the back room he had a hur- 
ried interview with his son, and immediately 
afterward that barefooted youth darted out 
of the rear entrance and scurried away in 
the direction of the saloon. 

Ihe slowness of the magistrate’s prepara- 
tions exhausted Hernshaw’s patience, and 
tried in 

When 


the bar-room they found most 


alter they left the house he 


vain to make him quicken his pace. 


they reached 


of Nixon’s associates there, but he himself 


was not to be seen. 


Hernshaw demanded that the house 


should 


being done, the 


be searched; and, while this was 


} 


loungers at the bar gave 


vent to their indignation in a strain of sar- 


castic bitterness. 


‘* Here, Bill Givins, don’t you tech that 


inseck!”” said one of them gruffly to 


ly away 


there 


who was driving a f from 


glass of whiskey. ‘First thing you 


know, some boss-crank from ‘ Bosting’ will 


be around here, 


COC kin ’ 


That’s so!” said 


gunnin’ fer you with a self- 


nickel-plated magistrate’s war’nt.”’ 


aos | hings Zs 


Givins. 


cittin’ risky in yer deestrick, sure! 


Next time I git a rat cornered in my 


lot I’m a-g rraph on to Washin - 


i-yvolng {Fy 


Ki k 


ask Congress to passa 


ton right away, 
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bill allowin’ me to execute the animile ac- 
cordin’ to law.” 

Failing to find the man they sought, on 
to get any information about him, they went 
Ther 


they were equally unsuccessful, and Hern 


to look for him at his own house. 
shaw was at last forced to go home without 
any prospect of accomplishing his object. 

The next morning Doctor Jenifer cam: 
to see himand told him he had not known, 
the evening before, that a murder had been 
committed, but supposed he wanted to find 
& magistrate to claim protection. 

‘IT must confess, though,” he continued, 
have been as excited 


‘*that I shouldn't 


about itas you were. I accepted the preju- 
dices of the people when I came here to 
live, and have gotten so accustomed to them 


that they seem natural to me. I believe 
you wouldn’t lose your feeling about this 
state of things no matter how long you 
might stay here.” 

**T hope not,” said Hernshaw. 

‘*The people in this neighborhood con- 
sider Indians nothing but ‘ varmints,’ and 
don’t think killing them a more serious mat- 
ter than destroying rattlesnakes. This feel- 
ing and the financial enterprise of govern- 
our border 


ment agents cause nearly all 


wars. Still, the reports of ‘Indian atrocities’ 
are usually true, even if they are not always 
as horrible as they are reported to be.”’ 
‘‘Who ever sets them an example that’s fit 
to follow ? Who tries to teach them better? ” 


sé Not 


are to 


many white men, I know. They 
Ugrian aborigines ol 


Kelti 


busi- 


us what the 


Europe were to our Teutonic and 


ancestors, who butchered them with 


oolness, and, when some of the 


ness-like ¢ 
race followed their example, branded them 
for all time as child-devouring ‘ogres.’ The 


indians are our Ugrians, and history is re- 


peating itself in the regular, oldfashioned 
way. ‘The whole matter seems to me part 
of a systematic plan, which is being carried 


out to its natural end.” 
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‘*T know God’s will is unchangeable and 


tt to be questioned,” said Hernshaw. 
But it may be ordained that I am to do 
If | 


il it will be because God orders it so and 


ynething for these oppressed people. 


will be for the best ; but it won’t be be- 
use I didn’t try,” 

Dr. Jenifer’s natural tendency to look at 
| sides of every question had led him into 
labyrinth of morbid doubt, and he had lost 
verything in the nature of a positive faith 

except a strong leaning toward necessarian- 
ism. Even this was, perhaps, due to the 
inheritance of part of that temperament and 
der of mind which had made his father a 
Calvinist. _Hernshaw reminded him strong- 
ly of his father, whom he thought the brav- 


He 
there he 


st and truest man he had ever known. 
that if he had 
vould have joined hands with this man in 


vas sure been 
what he proposed to do, and it made him 
ashamed to remember how he himself had 
‘passed by on the other side.” 

‘*Let me try to help you, Mr. Hernshaw,”’ 
he said. ‘It’s late for me to begin; but 
better late than never.” 

Hernshaw’s eyes brightened, and the 
stern lines of his face were softened by a 
frank 
Jenifer’s offer gladly, and at once began tell- 


He 
call on the agent of a larger band of Indians, 


and pleasant smile. He accepted 


had determined to 


ing him his plans. 


» which those near the settlement were nom- 


inally attached, and demand from him the 


protection they could not get at home. If 


the agent should refuse to do anything, he 
would appeal to the Indian commissioner, 
to the Secretary of the Interior, or, if neces- 
sary, to the President himself. In the mean- 
time, he would do his best to reform the In- 
dians by giving them practical help, encour- 
agement to work, and religious teaching. 
Jenifer thought it right to tell him at 
once that he could not take part in his re- 
his 


Hernshaw; 


igious_ instruction. was a heavy 


disappointment to but he was 


too honest and manly not to respect an 
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honest doubter more than a hypocrite, or 
one to whom conversion is merely a supe- 


did 


refuse to work for a good object with one 


rior kind of vaccination, and he not 


who, to him, was ‘‘an infidel, ” but not a 
Judas among the apostles. 

The Indian agent had been charged at 
headquarters with negligence in every duty 
except that of promptly drawing his pay, 
and he would have been very unwilling 
enemies should be 


that the hands of his 


strengthened by further complaints. This 
wholesome fear of consequences made him 
very easy to influence. He returned with 


Hernshaw and Jenifer to the settlement, 
and warned the people there that any fur- 
ther outrages on their Indian neighbors, 


would be treated as an offence against the 


government, and that he would do his best 


to bring all who so offended into the hands 


of justice. ‘Then he went to the Indian 
shanties and presented his companions to 
the band as two good men who wanted to 
help them to live like white people. 

The stolid demeanor of the Indian men 
was not more affected by his remarks than 
it would have been by the howling of a 
hungry coyote or the screeching of an ex- 
cited jay. When the visitors had departed 
they looked after them in silence, until one 
who bore the title of Hawk-in-the-Storm, 
struck the key-note of their thoughts. 

‘“< Ugh!” ‘* White man heap 


lie; no good 


said he. 


e 
With a guttural grunt of assent, they all 
returned lazily to their smoking, gambling, 
or sleeping. 
But the women came together in a little 
group, and talked over what had just hap- 
lhe one who was called Falling 
told the 


three 


pened. 


Leaf the others that oldest 
of the had 
her when she sat on the prairie with her 


child 


spoken kindly, as she had never heard a 


white men come to 


dead in her arms, and that he had 


white man speak before. ‘This strengthened 


their dawning hope that a friend had really 
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been raised up for them among those who 


had 


lence and brutal contempt. 


always treated them with savage vio- 


} 


They belic veda 


promised help, and went 


in the 


their drudgery comfortir themselves with 


had bet n opened 


the prospect that 


had m en so anxious 


Ii they 


ther Hernshaw’s scheme could 


have been carried out. 


and the lazy, shittless 


were very hard to 


women worked on his 
sistence that 

felt. 

} 


| | ] 
L SICK ¢ vild, 


by his attentions to; 
it was well he could influen: 
ters affecting the health of 
white pe 


Yankee 


rest of the 
‘that missiona 
insult to themselves, 

degrade them by treating 

redskins”’ as their eq 


passed the saloon or 


scornful ridicule 
references to the 


tne gospel to 


Injun will 

ry 

Most of these 
hhysical ¢ 
dared 


hl Ve 


Nnerited race 
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lapidate d huts had 
had 


Hernshaw 


been repaired, and out- 


houses been built for the cows and 


fowls had bought and given t 


the women. Pheit husbands worked regu- 


larly in the fields and garden patches with 


ived from the same friend. 


tools rece 


. } 
ceased 


among them, and 


Drunkenness had 


it was hard to believe that they were thi 


same people who had lived there in squalor 


and misery three months earlier. Every 


Sunday they came together in the largest 


house, sang the hymns the self-appointed 
them, listened to his 


knelt 
while he ] Be Ihe 


missionary had taught 
around 
had 


thankfulness of the 


discourse, and them down 


him men lost 


their suspicion, 


women went out to him every hour from 


} 


the d of their hearts. 


andered away from the hom 


which deat! 1d made desolate, born 


down by ief, and without one personal 


Now the 


concentrated 


interest whole of his 


strong ll was new ob- 


1d hard work for a desired end had 


made him a new man. 


scoffers ad_ predicted the com- 


ire of his attempt, found his suc- 


Cess very exaspr rating. 


| he si loon-keepet 


PTIC VANCE n the loss ot his 


had a special 


Indian ci ners, merchants ” 


} 
_ } ; 
Isseaq mean- 


duck ” in 


irger settlement, 


waxed elo nt Over 


ness 


there missionary 


Hernshaw 


1 


rtner t 


east, 
alternoon, 
ut an hour 
Driving up tl treet in his 


noticed 


ody he 


way, and 
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‘] nope what I ve ywUST Ne 


That Yankee 


» of jubilant men and joined him. 


t | isn’t true,” 


ard 


aid, avoiding his friend’s questioning 


our Indians 


Hol 


have 


“<The peo] le he re Say 
ul gone down to Snake low with 


thing you g: lem, and sold it 


and spent the money for whiskey. 


and see whethe1 they've 


£O out 


said Hernshaw, springing into the 
drove 
labors. 
were 

g the de- 
| followed 
hich must 
said Hern- 


toward the 


was paler 


for 


nouse, 


him wish 


and soon 


visit him. 
aoorstep. 
nt trom 


Indian 


401 


Missionary 


wild for more, and when the bottle was 


empty they all followed the half-breeds out 


on the She and another woman 


prairie. 


pt after them and found the whole party 


cre] 
around a wagon, from which liquor was be- 
ing handed out to them. Some one in the 


] 


wagon lighted a pipe, and the glow of the 


match showed her it was Slemmer, the sa- 


low yn-ke eper. 


came back, yelling and screaming and crazy 


foward midnight the men 


with drink. ‘They hustled together all they 


could drag or drive, and the stampede began, 
the women following them with their chil- 
dren, whom they were afraid to leave behind. 
It was day when they came to Snake Hollow, 
and the men sold their property and spent 
what little they got for it at the two saloons. 


The \ 


and 


were now lying in the streets there, 


the women were keeping watch over 
e had come to tell Hernshaw the 
courage had failed at 


ire to knock. 


‘“*T’'m 


them. Sl 
whole truth, but het 


. 4 : 9 
his door and she did 


not di 
said Jenife Ff. 


lhe 
it, and their knock- 


‘Come with me, ” 


going to see him now. ” house was 


n they reached 


dark whe 


ing brought no response. Finding the door 


unfastened they went in, and the first dim 


rays of the candle Jenifer lighted fell on the 


form of the old man lying on a couch at the 


farther end of the room. ‘The form was 


there, but the only element a chemist could 
e had gone from it forever. 


knelt 


Jenifer stood beside her in si- 


n naly; 


Indian woman down by the 


a touch on his hand _ he 


looked down and found her looking up into 
his ace. 
‘* Will he kn 


she asked. 


w what I want to tell him, 


the darkness in 


all he could say was, ‘‘If 


r him know, he will. ” 
t the seed he 
His 


stronger 


nary was gone, bu 


ok root and flourished. 


witn a 


the work 


w people coming into the settle- 


i 


part in his labors, and even the 
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leaders of the old set, finding a strong party one part of human life does not end at th 

growing up in his favor, gradually ceased grave—the good deeds which blossom in 

opposing him. the dust and help to make other lives braver 
Looking back over the whole ground, and more merciful. 


when success was sure, he saw clearly that IV. W. Crane. 


MEMORIES OF CALIFORNIA. 


We drift as human feelings set 
heir tides and currents—such Is fate; 
lo-day | wander where the hills 


Slope westward to the Golden Gate 


lhe blasts that vex the wind-swept wave, 


he damp, gray fog with all its chill, 


] 


lhe dusty roads and dreary weeds 


\re half forgotten in the thrill 


When Memory’s tender fingers touch 
he keys that stretch to heart and brain; 
\nd morning flames on Grizzly Peak, 


birds are singing once again! 


closing shores, 


San Bruno’s ridge, the City’s ways, 


\nd slowly rising farther north 


ass of ‘Tamalpais. 


whose waters Spread 
y a mile on either hand, 


‘gainst a rocky base, 


nt on the sand. 


delicious blu 
sails dotted near an 
ning Into view 


palms and spices 
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Where straying breezes tilt the grass, 
{nd poppies in the sunlight burn, 
ming spangles careless cast 


hand at every tur 


plies his crystal 


and pearls to music set 


measure more diving 


nan skill has ever met. 


mountain crests, 


ling slopes of green and gold; 
| 


} 


yf sight and sound, 


sense thy charms enfold, 


r thy currents sweep, 
or weakness 
rt’s amid the hom 


near the Golden 


LYRIC POETRY. 


nd which tumultuously throng 
multitudes offering thanksgiving 


me deity of the Hel- 


\fter the sonorous ancient hymn 


marshaled choruses be- 
nd in graceful involutions, 


is hana to th wanging the cithare, or the 


— es, Weave intricat 
religious Ceremonies 
yn the shoulders of 
live-crowned cham- 
» their several abodes, 

continued feasting celebrates, 
ising enthusiasm, the exploits just 
Most uproariously jubilant on 
he men of .4gina, for upon 

ir own Alcimedon rests th 

in wrestling, and with his 

less \ ilued is 

wed While the joyful banquct 


ssive mar- is In tull progress the clear-voiced cittern is 
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Lyrt 


heard 
enters Pindar, attended by his tuneful choir 
Amid tl 


silence his lambent-worded s« 


sweet above the clamor, and there 


of garlanded dancers. le instant 


ne is sung, 


ap- 


pealing to every sentiment of patriotic pride, 


nic harmony in 


and is translated with rhythi 


his care- 


varied gesture and movement by 


fully trained attendants; whol 


semblage, enraptured thi 


is elevated into soul 


pure, more tervid, than that of the wine l 


} 
) 
ip). 


Olympia, for a thousand years the witness 


Her 


fire; 


of such recurring scenes, is no 


more. 


Sait red graves have be en de Ssecrate d by 


her treasuries have been plundered; her hun- 
vanished 


her high 


columns, ner spl ndid 


dreds of sculptured marbles have 


from the face of the earth; altars, 


her monumental 


most magnihcent 


temple, containing that 


product of Phidias’s art, have crumbled into 


dust; the very god—Zeus, ‘‘wielder of the 


thunderbolt”—in whose honor all these were 


} 


rated object of 


erected, is no longer the 
worshipers’ hecatombs ut the fame of 


an Alcimedon, enshrined in the glittering 
verse of a Pindar, still glows with undimmed 
brilliance. 

‘* Gold 


tre, and a hymn that tells of 


when refined throws out full lus- 
valiant deeds 
makes a man equal in fortune 
(Vem. #7.) 

Almost 


be StS 


has 


traditions of a golden age, a 


every nation history 
period 
made illustrious in its remark- 
able development of material prosperity, with 
a perhaps concurrent culmination of genius 
as exemplified in works of art or of liter- 


ature. ‘That of Greece, whose story exercises 
a singular fascination upon every stt 
ids it in 


whether he re: 

of Homer or the stat 

ides—may challenge t] 

Powerful warriors, who 

states and organized tl 
a 

discipline which, joing 


Grecian arms a terror in 


Poetry. [ April 


statesmen, whose laws embody such illustri- 
ous precepts of democracy as are received 
with favor by modern peoples; orators, whos 
eloquence charmed the popular ear ; philos- 
ophers, at whose fect the learned still humbly 
sit; sculptors, whose marvelous works—even 
in fragmentary copics—extort our lasting ad- 
miration; poets, whose songs and dramas ever 


shall be tl 


Gsreece, th: { 


ce light of the scholar: —all these 
multum mn v4 Wwe, pre duced in 
The his- 


art of clothing 


variety and profusion unrivaled. 


torian of any branch of the 


thought in metrical garb, will therefore neces- 


sarily refer to the poetical treasures in 


bequeathec 


part 


1 by this ancient race, if he 


at- 


tempts any adequate discussion of the epic, 


the drama, or the lyric. 


(he Greek was an impressionable bein g 


His life was an open air existence, to which 


his sunny clime conduced. His religion 


nature-wors! Ip. 


yatural 


was a His superstitious 


veneration of the forces and their 


exhibition around him, which seated Zeus 
on high Olympus and enthroned Poseidon 


in the watery depths, was equaled only by 
the playful fancy that peopled each grove 
beneath 


hid 


upon 


with its illusive wood-nymphs, and 


the crystal flood of each fountain its 


own naiad. Strike a low note the 


pianoforte: cultivated musical sense will 


distinguish the harmonic an octave above. 


Similarly the ear of the Greek caught and 


recognized the various subtle voices of na- 


ture, harsh or sweet, loud or soft, according 


to her mood. The strident solo of Boreas, 


whistled through the somber pine; the rust- 


ling melodies the gentle summer breeze 


breathed over the waving golden tassels of 


Fr . ] . 7 . 
the wheat fields; the hoarse thunders of the 


heavy waves dashing upon the rocks; the 


babbling of the brook rippling down through 


, 1 , , , , 
the orchard: these evoked 


responsive 
(nd perchance as ie lay under some 


flowery meadow on 


it plane tree in the 


to a half unconscious day- 


lightly lapping waves of the, 
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Egean below, some bee, flown straight from 
Hymettus, kissed his lips, and he awoke and 
ang. 


The fable of Amphion taming the hearts 


f savage men, and rearing the walls of 


hebes by the strains of his lyre; the still 


re beautiful story of Orpheus’s descent 


nto Hades, and his nearly successful res- 


] 


ration to light of the beloved Eurydice 


imply show the possession by such as these 


f unusual musical and poetical genius, 


fore which melted the hearts of that ruder 


The poet was aotdos (singer) be fore he 


vas fotetes (maker); the minstrel preceded 


he versifier; and his efforts, humbler, as 


wed from the standpoint of later literary 
chievement, have not been preserved. As 
\Mlother Goose, the solace of English child- 


od in SUCCESSIVE gen rati ns, is scarcely 


nsidered a part of literature, and, barring 


accident of printing, might long ago 


ve been forgotten or transformed; so in 


childhood of the Greek race, before as 


ell as during the existence of a written 
rature, unnumbered songs were sung that 

ive passed out of memory. 

Some few, of unusual longevity and inci- 

lly incorporated in the works of late 

Such 


or critics, have been preserved. 


, referred to by Homer, 


us song 
beautiful 


summer’s de- 


by reapers for the 


ad vouth who svmbolized” 


y; the Lityerses song of the corn reapers, 


strain; the Mitylenean 


‘ther plaintive 


ill song of women gril the flower- 


sol! ( hildren, 


the appro: of 


the swallow 


th heralding spring. 


(he latter is still sung.') But where are 


whose measures the villagers 


green kirtle to 


he songs to 


“Spread a the minstrelsy,” 


s they danced around the wine-press, or 


celebrated the happy nuptials of comrades, 


oiced in the harve st-home, or bewailed the 


ved and lost; where are the unwritten 


rs of later Like the ethereal 


years ? 


ird, Modern Greece. 


Lyric 
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music to which the sleepless youth listens in 
the watches of the night, or the happy 
numbers that come unbidden in our dreams, 
and mock our waking efforts to recall, all 
now are but confused 


though pleasant 


memories. Of all the fair handmaidens of 
Lyric Poetry, Popular Song is the eldest; 
and though she is a simple-mannered dam- 
sel, with a lyre of uncouth shape and few 
chords, we delight in her fresh rustic beauty 
are charmed by her mellow tones, sub- 


the 


and 


dued now by more sensuous, shrill 


strains of the attractive choristers she 


marshals in. 
In the earliest periods the song and the 
the 


of the one were guided by the 


dance were inseparable companions: 
agile steps 
tuneful notes of the other, nor can 
Both 


unitedly attendant upon worship; as devo- 


we as- 


sign priority of birth to either. were 
tional ceremonial became more complex, 
the arts of the sisters grew more intricate, 
and not until in a later epoch, when worship 


} 


became wholly spiritual, were they two di- 


vorced—dancing, the adoration of the body, 


sundered from music, the ethereal medium 
in which the soul rises to higher flights. 

Poesy,the third sister, soared on the pinions 
Greek poetry, until the age of Alex- 


No 


pale-faced student by the feeble light of some 


of music. 
ander, was always composed to be sung. 


_— 
ling ta 


ill-sm« per silently pored over it, thus 
entirely missing its most effective beauties. 
It appealed directly to the ear, and the Greek, 
with his exquisite taste, soon discovered the 
measure and movement most appropriate to 
each emotion. If it was the stately hymn 
to Apollo, sung as they marched around his 
altar, or the triumph-bearing pzan shouted 
to Mars, as with firm tread and leveled spear 
they advanced in serried phalanx on the 
field of battle, the slow, firm spondee and 
vigorous anapaest made the movement. If 
biting satire was the design of the poet, the 


terse, pungent iambus was the mordant. If 
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1 lively, mimetic dance, expressive of a 


story of love, was in progress, the bounding 


t 


trochee uplifted the nimble fee 
Greek lyric poetry compassed more than 
hity varieties, suited to every possible occa- 


sion, sacred or secular. Besides the pro- 


cessional hymns, such as the nomé, the 


prosodia, the parthenia, a common form was 
the threnus, originally a dirge, in nature like 
tl 


agricultural life, lamenting the health, youth, 


1e Linus song, and early associated with 


and beauty, (three s#ve gua non of Greek 


life.) which have met a premature fate, ex 


} 


pressed in solemn dactylic measure. 


in the elegy, later became a highly polished 


form of verse, to whose hexameters and 


. } 
musical 


pentameters the mournful flute gave 


accompaniment lo this day the elegy is 
moral sentiment na strong or 


the vehicle of 


exalted feeling 


The hyperchem, of the same clas s th 
I 


paean, embodiec greatel live liv CSS, nad ex 
pressed most completely the oetry of m 
tion. By reference to this species Plutarch 


llustrates his maxim that poetry isan artict 


late kind of dancing, and the dane silent 


kind of poetry 


Che dithvramb was lively, enthusiastic 
hymn to Bacchus, into which tl tvrs In- 
troduced dialogue and 1 rte ne ad 
it thus ancestor tothe dram 

Martial music, whil wounding in forms 
inspiratory to warlik t i re t 
rowly consisted of marches and charges s g 
yn the field itself he stra lL yrtac 

transiated by ( impbell, ¢ ad not tail 
rouse the soldier of the pre t Cor 
nected with this speci vere the encomi 
ind epiniki: sung fter victort f tl 
tadium or ot wat t the ahi 1 r ¢ ring 
the thanksgiving ceremonik anduet 
\\ . enlivene Is \ ! ne! \ 

sial songs 

Krotic songs e most brilliant vhich 
vas (unfortunately not zs) Sappho’'s Invos 
tion to Vent were as po ! the divi 
ission itself was prevalent d brie ma 


Poetry. 


{April 


riage, and chamber or serenade lyrics innum 
None 


more enthrallingly voluptuous than those the 


erable delighted the votaries of love. 


Lesbian Sappho composed-——-she who was 


called ‘*‘th 


poetess” as Home r “the poe ” in 


antiquity. ‘The sensuous effect of her verse 


as sung was partly due to the use of a high- 
1; ] 


er musical scale—the mixolydian ; but it is 


said that even if recited it possessed unequaled 


power in combining the trochee, dactyl, and 


the languishing spondee. Watts remarks 


| } 
»\ 


that ‘‘passion is expressed so completely 


the mere sound of her verses that a 


recitation of them to a person ignorant of 


(Greek would ( some 


onvey 
passion.” 


includes 


Bucolic poetry is not properly 


in our survey, but the charming idyls of 


yreathing that sweet Sicilian air 


lheocritus, 


bewept if Proserpine. should not e oun 


noted, especially as their use of the refrain 


at the end of the stanzas (**Begin, ve Sicil 
ian muses, begin the dirge’—sung in 
minor ke\ 1as_~been largely followed 
later lyrists. Che refrai ften used it 


modern parody, is not inherently ludicrous, 
ind in such 


Helen indicates their, truly lyrical characte 


- 


The nig . most complex torm (¢ 
: , 
(sreek lyri S ne ¢ Orie est exemple 
1 tl eCpmMnikial ( f Pindar or the chor 
Ses (the i } | re trag 

T ) 

Ics No rt MMpiel Ce ie rdl1Cs 
in but scanty tr nel I ‘ roces 


sional hymns, have survived, and of Pindar 


himself bi rt is ext But in such 
t his odes S we dao SS S ¢ reelve 
the fiery flight ind magnet rorce ot al 
master composer. In translation, his pol- 
ished elegance ot phrase, his grandeur ol 
diction, his choice of metaphor, his delicate 
—_—, ot ‘ , 

adetall of Sentiment, escape In great degree, 
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Lyric 


nd the original recurrent balanced rhythms, 
harmonious sounds, and metrical cadences 
vholly. 


nd forgetful of the exalted occasions when 


Nay, if in a severely critical mood 


they were produced, we may find his very 


\ 


xcellences strike us as defects, his imagery 
ppear forced and far-fetched, his language 
tilted. 

lhis, however, only illustrates the great 
ifficulty of translation. A fair measure of 
iccess has attended translation of the epic, 
nd narrative poetry in general; why should 
lyric, 


t the theoretically the exponent of 


emotions universal to the whole 


Nose 
uman family, be rendered equally well ? 

lhe reply is made by the philologist. It 

question almost entirely of language. 

No keener pang of 

of 


grief, no more quicken- 


throb joy, moved the soul twenty 


nturies ago than to-day. But the accu- 
te, sharp-defining expression in language is 
vidently possible to a higher degree in a 
like the 


abounding in connectives, limiting 


ubtle t th 


delicately phrased speech 
it ek, 
an in such a 
his 


to 


irticles, and s nses, 


languay English. 


re, inflexible 
of speech 


obstacle that 


Greek lyric could be repro- 


; 
all 


sweetness, 


n any modern tongue with its 


r distinctiveness ative 


its original melody would be wanting, 


likewise its invariable accompaniment, 


danee by which broadly mean not 


y the rhythmical movement of the body 


. , 
One position to also all 


graceful yns of which 


pable. If a 
faith- 


gestures 


ae | members are 


ious 


dota, by a silent dane could 


ly portray the sorrows of a wandering lo, 


d elicit from spectators rapturous admira- 


n, what effect might not have been added 


the materialization by a lyric descriptive, 


1ultaneously sung in varying soothing or 


xciting musical tones 2? Such a combination 


the three sister arts must have produced 


- Poetry. 


abk the 


accompaniment. 
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a most powerful sensuous result, such as in 
some degree is caused by the Tzigani sing- 
ers of Russia. Their ‘‘songs, with their mys- 
terious extravagance, have the power of an 
incantation: they make you dizzy and mad, 
and throw you into the most incomprehensi- 
ble moods. You listen, and a mortal long- 
ing comes Over you to disappear from civil- 
ized life forever. hese songs, W hose 
seductive power is so like magic, are the 
very voice of nature itself, noted and caught 
on the wing in solitude.” 

lhe 


reference 


limits of this essay forbid further 


to the other varieties of Greek 


lyric; and its exceedingly various and com- 


plicated versification also can receive but 


brief attention. Greek poetry in general 


may be distributed according to form into 


four classes:—First, the rvectfative poetry, 


such as was chanted by the wandering bard 
of written in 


including the epi Homer, 


sonorous dactylic hexameter, and the later 


productions of Archilochus and nameless 
trochak 


In 


consecutively 


others, written In tetrameter or 


this class the verses 
break. 


what we may term pure lyric, sepa- 


iambic trimeter. 


followed without a 
Set ond, 


} 


rated into epodes or stanzas of three or four 


lin with many variations as to meter ac- 


cording to the subject in hand and the taste 
of the poet. Four-line groups were most 
common in Greek as in English, permitting 
variety with symmetric dance movements. 
Into this class fall many free metrical forms, 
\lexandrian era and later, 
Chird, 


which the metre is uniformly 


in the 


mposed 


ntended to be all march- 


sung. 


and the verses are divided into 


ual numbers of feet, generally 


Often three four-foot verses are fol- 


lowed by a three or a two-foot line, to en- 


soldier to catch breath, the inter- 


val being probably filled out by the musical 


Last, the chortc type, 


sung by a trained chorus as it performs con- 
currently a dance corresponding to the metre 
Winter ch. 19 


Gautier n Russia 
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of the strophe. The antistrophe (second 
stanza) may, or may not, repeat line for line 
the metre of the strophe. Ihe epode (third 
stanza) was chanted by the chorus while 
standing in one position. 
Consider the simplest form—the four line 
stanza. ‘The first line may indicate a cir- 
cular dance to the right; the second, a 
circular movement to the left, or back to first 
position ; the third, an advance to the front; 
the fourth, retreat to first position. ‘The ne- 
cessity that corresponding lines should be of 
exactly the same length and same number 
of metrical feet, is evident, if the dancers are 
to return to their original relative position. 
Without diagrams it is impossible to illus- 
trate the complex movements of the chori 
type, as we find it in Pindar or the choruses 
student finds so 


of the drama, which the 


difficult of scansion. ‘This latter difficulty 


leads us to understand that a law may govern 


the construction of such poems higher than 


the law of meter—namely, a rhythmic law. 


How A for instance, can we scan a suc¢ ession 
of six, seven, eight, or even eleven Bacchae, 


7#: 9&7] short syllables according to the 


rules of pedant grammarians, especially tak- 
ing into account the fact that the Greeks 
never slurred over words in singing? We 


t 


must remember that these are to be sung in 


unison with movement of the body, and that 


+ ¢ 


when instead of five feet the verse contains 


but three or two, there is an unsung move- 
ment by the chorus; and again, when sucha 
succession of short syllable Ss occurs as men- 
tioned above, that between each second and 


according to the 


third, or third and fourth, 


rhythmic law, there is a pause, when the 
voice ceases, and a single Or double music al 
note is sounded on the instrument. 


The Greek poet was dowered with an 
audience disposed by natural temperament 
and by culture to thoroughly appreciate his 
productions. Plato’s Protagoras, in the 
course of his argument that virtue isa_ thing 
which can be taught, informs us that ‘*when 


the | Se hool] boy has learned his letters 
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they put into his hands the works of great 


poets....In these are contained many ad- 


monitions, and many tales and praises and 


encomia of ancient famous men, which he 


is required to learn by heart, in order that 


he may imitate or emulate them. ‘Then the 


teachers of the lyric when they have 


taught him the use of the lyre, introduce him 


to the works of other excellent poets, who 


are the lyric poets; and these they set 


to music, and make their harmonies and 
rhythms quite familiar, in order that they 


may learn to be more gentle, and_har- 


monious, and rhythmical for the life 


of man in every part has need of harmony 


and rhythm.” Glimpses of the traditional 


education are given by several Greek writers. 


Homer was the Greek Bible and was used 
for the earliest instruction of children, whose 
eyes fell upon pictures hung on the school- 
room walls depicting striking scenes from the 
Music in 


playing upon the lyre and flute, 


great epic. the stricter sense, 


singing, and 


athletic exercises and dancing, especially 


} 


boys to take part in the 


and up 


such as fitted the 


religious festivals—all were taught, 


to the Alexandrian age, little else, thus per- 


mitting a thorough acquirement. 


It is not surprising, then, that the lyric 


poet of Greece, endowed with his trained, 


sensitive perceptive faculty; favored by ex- 
accidents of climate and 


ternal scenery; 


surrounded by triumphs of fine art; heir to 


the patriotism engendered of national vicis- 
situde; witness to the fame and popular ap- 


plause, more precious than gold, with which 


successful effort was crowned-—that he suc- 
ceeded in producing works which still merit 


the panegyric of all who honor the bay and 


myrtle. 


¢ 


lo Rome—the muscular brother, clam- 


orous with trumpet, boisterous in arms 
Greece, his elder sister, adorned with all 
the charms the Muses and Graces can be- 
stow, imparts of them aslender few, ‘‘Set- 
tled,”’ writes Horace to the Pisos, 


‘are the 


] 


various forms and shades of style in poetry. 











Lyrtc 


Catullus, with nervous, impassioned lan- 


we, copies largely Callimachus. Tibullus 


nd Propertius, in their refined elegiacs, 


row from the Sicilian idylists. Virgil 


odels his Aeneid after Homer, his 


Eclogues after Theocritus. Horace, Rome’s 
itest lyric poet, with an exquisite felicity 
nd delicate lightness of phrase, and an ele- 


nt ease combined with a power and keen- 


ss all his own, is content to imitate the 
(creek 


us to 


metres; his perspicacious instinct 


reveal any better. But to him a 


eed of gratitude is due, for while in his 


y the solemn music of the earlier Greek 


orship is lost, and even the simpler lyrical 


welodies no longer sung, yet in his charm- 
odes we find examples of their choicer 


etrical arrangements that do not 


now 
rvive in th 


In the south of “an in the 


ages—culminating twelfth 


d thirteenth centuries revival of lyric 
etry, which Greece 


like that of ancient 


vas invariably accompanied by music and 


Whether 


not it arose out of and was inspired by 


mimicry and gesture. 


ften by 


e current popular town and village, 


pre-eminently the poetry of court and 


h, the Danes had their 


Its their bards, the Germans 


the Anglo-Saxons their 


eir minnesingers, 


instrels, the inhabitants of northern 


nce their trouvéres. and the Provencals 


eir troubadours; but ; of subject 


metre the la greatest 


cess. For th a om es ample 


was allorded 


its pert rmed 


rd and esquire in conflict with swarthy 


the mountain detil he S 


Stine 
panish 


ninsula; 


while th a entiments ar 


ssions that animate 1e breast all 


peo- 
I 


s in different degrees, inspired their lyrics. 


hese were composed 1n 


m those oO! 
are 


irteen syllables, 


whes, designed 
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the 


the lay with musical and vocal 


the poet’s own composition. Later, 
rendering of 
accompaniment was entrusted to the jon- 
gleur. ‘The principal varieties of Provencal 


verse were: ‘The ingenious canson, cele- 


brating the beauty and virtue of an adored 


satirical sirvente, a forceful 


back of 


custom; the pastoreta, a popular 


mistress; the 


lash upon the individual or social 


vice and 


idyl; the epistle, conveying sentiments of 


affection, friendship, admiration; the deli- 


cately flavored serenas and albas, sung in the 


stillness of night or early morning; the 


mournful planh, expressive of disappoint- 


ment in love, or commemorating the virtues 


of a fallen chevalier; and the favorite dia- 
logue called the tenson or partimen, a rival- 
ry in refined phrase and sparkling repartee. 
In all 

} 


tained; bi 


these, peculiar excellence was at- 


it with regard to that species which 
the all 


ider or despairing, it to say 


expressed sentiment of love in its 


+ 


moods, te! is safe 


that they ofte 


1 achieved a felicity hardly 
' : 


rivaled by more modern chansons ad’ amour, 


and perhaps unsurpassed except in the ama- 


tory poetry of Italy. 

he mechanism of Provencal versification 
is sometimes of exceeding intricacy, and for 
illustration the description of one form will 


be : 1, that of the which Arnaud 


sestina, 


consists of six stanzas, 


the 


Daniel invented. It ‘* 


each composed of six lines, terminal 


words of the first forming the terminations 


but in a different order ; with 


the last word of each 


4] 
tnat 


the terminal of the tirst line 


succeeding. Tomlinson further de- 


rule that ‘‘the terminations of the 


ven lines of each stanza follow 


» of the previous stanza in direct 


order, and the alternate 


of the 


terminations of the 


odd lines follow the sequence pre- 
| 


Whence 


Provencal, as 


in inverse order.” 
erence is appare nt that 
lan, poetry is pre-eminently 
the trouba- 


forms in which 





OmMmposc¢ 


1 has st 


iern suc 


| his me 


rvived 


cessors 


ye? 
icchettl are 
er Fran 
r\ { 
; , ¢ 
tive uy 
Ve 
’ } rhvi 
} os 


madour s song 
re rt ecame conve! 
Nhe } i! S t those tin 
whimsical attire, wit 
flooner\ ( thelr 
the n Italy, his no 
( re ited In the Wm 
dante Petrarcl Phen 
ne, In his lonely exil 
qd tne nove yooaness 
» rt the Sainte¢ Vet 
ther materializes his 
yvaitec tr ns nae! 
vaken in the moder 
the inspiring presence 
ver th a St rr ree 
eres is , her 
rarch’s clix and Dant 
\t this peri the sor 
n s Petrarchs | 1! 
ters to Boccacct ) 
sonnet cecxill he remar 
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two rhymes, 
It might 


construction 


sonnet wou 
| +} 
wreaking Unf4re 


I] still lament 
Wasted in 
hough I ¢ 
lo lofty we 


() Thou! who 


Invis rhe l 
Po my frail 
And its def 
Though tempest 


the sextet no mor 


as displays d in the 
ld 


torm a series ol 


14 Dot 


with tears, the 


Inspiration, 
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than thre 
intricac y ol 
sestina anc 
fe tters, 1 
t's inspir 


howe vel 


the wing 


rk which might perchance not dic 
KHoWest mV Lmipiecs 
mil rtal heanvel k 
wand ring s mt ror 
ects of Tho vne ‘ ppl 
toss’d and oft in stri 1 bn 
por et mel esign 
l vain. ve ( ‘ piety 
4 | 
‘ i t 
“ r. extend Tl bacenned tev move 
I trust hee | t Thine 
I 1cl¢ expresset 1! these 
t its depth? ! ny otnel 
( ts original eaning D 
resented ? It is gem wit 
d bv its sett u 
tfectiveness of the sonnet. 
t terseness eplgram 
f vs ro { ness any 
wWwever rol ny single 
rilliant, has recognize 
ts since tl s f Surrey 
It 1S ¢ estimator 
} 
ele 
Ur vit sont and 
( torm | yric verse 1S 
Ve l nad re 
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Vy, aey tecnnl 
hin I ] J 1¢ 
a t IS ag tura 
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Tvrt 
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Oriental luminosity of language, the religious 
fervor of a primitive people. In compari- 

these Vedic hymns, the majestic 
lences of th \ le seem more 
sublime: they a mbodiment of lofty 


of personal devo- 


the sweetness of 
the grandeur of 
the exaltation 
destruction of Bal 
aside the question form 


— { t 
must CoOntTess 


1 1 
} + +} 
it I ul 


hat reSe ellorts 
yew mind as indicative of a rap- 


Deity 


melodi 
Greek hymns, are re 
complex harmonic 
nd while the 
De Profundis” 


is of itself nc 


produced 


** Niserere 


is unequaled. 
urely literary as in 
lence from 

lay 

yf revivalists, 


weaded to musk 


inspiring as Newman’s 
Kindly Light,” Toplady’s ‘* Rock 


Dryden’s translation the ‘*Veni 


con- 


: the 

Greece 1n all it Immense va- 

so well aday l o the per- 

pression of every kind of emotion, it 
asked why these varicd forms have 


by modern poets. Inquiry 


i 
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shows that such imitations were made in the 


sixteenth century: in Italy by Tolommei 


and others, in France by Jodelle and Pas- 


serat, and in England by Sidney, Surrey, 


and others. In Bohemia, hexameters wer 


written in the thirteenth century, sapphics 
in 1510 and later, anda quantitative system 
is still in successful although not popular 


use.’ Webbe in his ‘* Discourse of English 


Poesie,” published 1580, disparages rhyme 
as ‘‘tinkerly verse,” ‘‘borrowed from barba- 


rians,”” and recommends the classic meters. 


On the whole these attempts were unsuc- 


cessful, principally because the ancient 


meters depended upon the quantity, while 
the modern, especially the English, depended 


upon the accent, of the syllables, and a 


rhythm depending upon quantity, being 


exotic, could not replace with satisfaction 


the native cadences, which fall more sweet- 


ly and agreeably upon the ear. Even 


modern Greek poetry is accentative, not 


quantitative. Compare the opening lines of 


Watson’s translation of the Odyssey 


All travellers doo gladlie report great praise to 
LU lisses, 
For that he knewe maners, and saw 


manie men’s 


many citties ” 
with Pope’s 


‘The man, for wisdom’s various arts renown’'d, 


Long exercised in woes, 0 Muse! resound.” 


Compare Webbe’s rendering of Virgil’s first 
Kclogue 


Vityrus, happilie thou lyste tumbling under a 


heech tree, 
All in 


chaunting :" 


a fine ont pipe these sweete songs lustilie 


with Dryden’s 


‘Beneath the shade which beechen boughs diffuse, 


You, Tityrus, entertain vour sylvan Mus 


(nd yet occasionally we meet with stanzas 


in modern poetry of a luxurious rhythm 


on an ancient measure, such as the 


based 
following extract from Coleridge’s hendeca- 
syllables (a Catullian meter; and Coleridge 
other ancient meters): 


has written in many 


Philol., 2:42 
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“There in a thicket of dedicated roses, 

Oft did a priestess, as lovely as a vision, 
Pouring her soul to the son of Cytherea, 

Pray him to hover around the slight canoe-boat, 
And with invisible pilotage to guide it 

Over the dusk wave, until the nightly sailor, 


Shivering with ecstacy, sank upon her bosom.” 
The modern lyric in general is written for 

the literary epicure to devour apart in the 

silent solitude of his study, and but seldom 1s 


set to music. While on the one hand (ac- 


cording to Wagner) music is wholly sensu- 


ous, and is not lifted to the sphere of the 


ideal unless vivified by poetical words, on 


the other it is consoling to find that even 


words alone, if arranged metrically and 


rhythmically, do not miss entirely the effect 


of music when recited aloud. This is 
something quite different from the ordinary 
trick of suiting the sound and movement of 
words to the Brekekekex 


koax koax” (Artstoph., Frogs), or, 


sense, as the 


“The glittering lyric bounds elastic by 
With flashing ringlets and exulting eve.” (J/olmes 
but involves an underlying rhythmic to 


which only a skilled reader can give utter- 
ance. Bryant’s June, the second stanza of 
Keats’s Ode to the Nightingale, and much 


of Tennyson, are illustrative. 


“ Sweeter thy voice, but every sound is sweet 

Myriads of rivulets hurrying through the lawn, 

The moan of doves in immemorial elms, 

And murmuring of innumerable bees.” (The 
Princess.) 

While 


and exquisite 


it is true that the most melodious 


} 


versification is the proauct ol 


poets only of the keenest sensitiveness and 
touchstone ot 


highest power, and is al 


genius, yet mere expression, ‘*the knack of 
verses,” however charming, cannot take 
pre edure of the idea to be « ONnVe yed. In 


the province of the political or forensic ora- 
tor, of the editor of the periodical press, the 
peculiar office of language may be to ‘‘con- 
ceal thought;”’ to some of the Spec ies of 
poetry that appeal to the intellect rather 
than to the soul, Goethe’s dictum may be 


poetical uction is all 


prod 
i 


applicable si, 
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e better for being incommensurable to 


son:” but in the lyric—the medium by 


hich the inspired singer is to impress his 
pes, his fears, his grief, his joy, to awake 


martial zeal, to sting with satire 


trioth 


verweening wealth or truculent power—to 


ar ideas he must fit clean-cut, keen- 


re d words. 


Out of the poet’s soul wells 
rth a wave of emotion that should progress 
broken by any splintering word-reef, and 
sits source be broad and deep so shall it 


ircle around the shores of humanity and 


re its thirsty bosom with life-giving 


ter. 
It isa well-considered theory of some men, 


ke Macaulay and Courthope, that as civili- 


tion advances, poetry must decline : that 


ids of scientific thought 


e expanding bour 


slowly narrowing the domain of imagi- 


thought. Such a theory in some de- 


confirm that which advances 


nas to 


only a certain epoch in national history 


produce an iin, the drama 


epic. Ag 


f each nation may ripen in its golden age, 
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but as times and modes of thought change, 
what is representative of human action at 
not be truly representative 


one period will 


of the conditions of life in a future, and 
may be discarded as obsolete and untrue. 
Reason may err; faith may die; but as long 
as nature, the solemnities and the beauties of 
the visible world, as long as the soul, the 
tumults, passions, raptures of the microcosm, 
exist, even so long shall that lyrical strain 
these 


truly and intimately expressive of 


beauties, these emotions, continue to be 
cherished and beloved. And in future ages, 
when present history has become a tradition 
and our men of war half-legendary heroes, 


perished, em- 


when this language of ours has 
balmed in a literature as antiquated, the lit- 
erary paleologist, glancing backward through 
the mists with which hoary time obscures 
all triumphs of human industry and intellect, 
will perceive with delight a rosy glow still 
lingering upon those lofty summits that 
mark the highest dights of lyric poetry. 


P| C. Rox ell, 


CHATA AND CHINITA. 
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XXVIII. 


(Ashley Ward 


not merely to 


yn the following day, 


gain to the gateway 


eathe the fresh air and enjoy the view, but 


} +} 


esistibly attracted by the remembrance of 


Che more he reflected 


cilurn warder. 


the emotion the man had shown when 


irst rested upon the stranger as he 


he vestibule ; the more he thought 


t 


us guarded repiles to the 1uestions he 


een asked concerning the young 


rican who had been there years before 


} 


more convinced he became that there 


MEXICAN 


had 
kinsman’s 


would, 


assassin f He 


ing and curt in his answers. 
to feel 
comprehend, his 
himself to 


much 


LIFE. 
been a mystery, which had led to his 


death, and that Pedro, if he 
could divulge it. 
Was it possible the man himself was the 


began to sound Pepé cau- 


tiously as tothe reputation Pedro had borne. 


} 


But the young fellow was absorbed in other 


matters, of which Ashley rightly conjectured 


Chinita was the vital point, and was wander- 


Yet he seemed 


that Ashley divined, if he did not 


pain; and so attached 


him, and followed him about, 


asa wouaded dog might some stranger 
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o had spoken to him with an accent of — had assembled around Pedro, when a ith 
! nis vou active yi ig hgure yushned Dy them a 
S het Ashley ‘ he gate, eapet n the stone bene i Ashley 
S P es ar 1¢ ad him n o vit Sic H | cer r nis surpris 
1 ? ’ ? ’ ' ? } y ’ y 1] "I? r y vr 
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( | ‘ steady o r S She put her finger ) ner il she W 5 
| 
- ; 
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ne na een glac t | vasa cs rrow icnhe ne! She Sstoos 
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rembDling thet ‘ she No one \shley and Px who can 
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\ ( ( ) \ 1¢ ¢ en stant \\ o \ I Food lac 
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\ \ d BP \ t Dona Isabel wi ever miss me—she Is 
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cky ve) inda! Chi that her son comes home agai 
) | or She | . Kt l ne § St It Voice 
PD 
vy and childr i t Pedr ear el Du he re ot t 
} thering crow¢ vere craning elr neck 
( 3 IS]\ \ u d straining their eyes In direction 1 
dt It i tna Chinit hic he roaching traveler ere to 
( SeChO! ( l Is S¢ I Se 
p | I Pe \( ( i'l 
s \dmini y like y iu ’ I g were 
| | G salt \shle 


| thrille ( 
I \ ifes 
rl] ( ) Rat \ ng 
l (; |? shiek T 
] { I 110s nial 


merry. 


i \ ( Ae 
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VOIce 
you. lt 


leStiol 


iV that you stand 1CTe ql 
Wave 


actually t 


ner hal ner 
force the two apart 

\lmost unconsciously the young 
drew back, bowing low, and Chinita turn: 
t the Staircase ; yet as She ever 
novement of Dona Isabel’s hans furi 
rage possessed het \s she stepped uy] 
tn first Stair, Some Gemon prol ted het 
vind her arm around ( s neck 


‘‘T am going to the Senorita Herlinda’s 
room,” sl said. I ai ther In her 
lace; ane here she stoppec ighe al 
threw a g ce over her sl adel ther 

is ef Americar 

Her last words had been ré pte DY 
vlimpse I \shley Ward ; he crossed the 
court He caught the ellation§ ane 
owed smiled Chinita ran up the 
stairs, and Dona Isabel stood rigid with 


‘ 


Lice WkKe «a 


Het eves were 


however, n ¢ hata S countenance 

Che young girl had shrunk within Doi 
Feliz’s protecting arm. Had Dona Isabhe 
turned her eyes upon the woman’s defiant yet 
pprehensive face, it might have been ; 
re velati n to her but snc Oked at 
Don Rafi 

‘* Your daughter has a_ strange face, an 
strange ways for a ranchero’s « chter,”” she 
said, witl tempt at irony ; but it failed. 
Her face VOTKCE In! \ ne idde¢ 
‘She remin ne ot I d forget 
\\ [ \ Str cr fancies S We @gI Ww ld 

\ ch s ded fi dow above 
She start ! okee t dropper 
her head agan nd turned slow vay. 

Chata g¢ d after het vestruck, thoug 

e knew not why Hen r was §s 
different from that of the pr nd haughty 
game she | a icture? Yor \ fael looked 
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m Dona Isabel to his mother. Both these 


men, it seemed to him, had grown wonder- 


th 


lly aged since they had met, but month 


so before. Chere was a subtle antagon- 


between them—those two who loved 


other, as only such deep intense na 
which tore and harried them far 


re than actual hate could have done 


‘What hast thou, mz vida?’ Dona Feliz 
ispered to Chata. (rt thou not happy ? 
lave strange tales been told thee?” and she 
ked keenly at her daughter-i w, who 


smiled and curtisied in vain as Dona 


bel went by. 


Vadre mia,” said Dona Kita in her soft- 
voice, ‘*the child is weary ; she must 
st. Heed not this silly child, Don Fer- 
ndo Thank heaven, Carlotita is not 
fanciful !” 

fut Don Fernando was not thinking of 


} } + 
eltnher, tor that matte! 


rlota—or of Chata 
of how he had slunk away from his chief, 


prosecute a love affair that he had be- 


ved no power could make less than a mat- 
of life or death to him; and how in a 


ment it had become lighter than air. The 


ish perversity with which he had deter- 
e¢ ven at the risk of offending his pa- 
n, to continue his courtship of Carlota 


trusting to fate, or her gen- 
rosity, to make marriage with her possible 
ed from his mind like a dream, and with 
her image ; and in its place rose the arcl 


cking face of the ‘**.Santtta of th 


gel or demon, he felt that she 


H« Wi 


nd profligate adventurer ; but all the 


ved she an 


is the genius of his destiny. Sa vain 


samc 


arrow had found his heart, not as a 


isand times before to inflict passing 


ratch, but to bury itself in the inmost core. 


\ll had taken place in a fe 


Ww snort mo- 


ts. While the horses were being un- 
rnessed and led away; while the villagers 
still crowding around the carriage, and 

) Ri s baskets and } ckag Ve! " 
¢ lifted out ; while a few words of greeting 
re exchanged—emotions and passions had 
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sprung int wing that were to make the 
seemingly prosaic household a very vortex 
yf conflicting elements 


Che young American, who thought him- 


was not unmoved. 


looker-on 


Like Dona Isabel, he said within himself: 

That voung girl has stran face and 
strange ways for the daughter of a Mexican ; 
and yet what know I of Mexicans or their 
ways? This is a strange atmosphere, and 
fills my brain with strange fancies. Perhaps 
out of t 1 all I shall evolve some reality. 


uin such a chance 


as I had to-day of speaking to the wild 


gipsy Chinita Nothing has happened 
here | ( we }] belie vec. that she cannot 
tell me I But fter the es apade of to- 


day, she will hardly escape the vigilance of 


her due gain. \h, here comes the 
young soldier—too travel-stained to be as 
dashing s is his custom, no doubt. He 
looks o y1re wit! sadly bedraggled 


Pepé apparently approved of him as little, 


o the room assigned him. 


cease from lounging against the 


his head as an inferior should. 


‘© Rancher rose? * muttered Don Fer- 


nando, in a revival of his usual contempt 


for the flebe, as swarthy young fellow 


scowled neither guessed nor 


cared why. What could such a /efervo have 


to do with the Senhora Garcia’s protégée ? 
He would make one, when the time came, 


in the independent troop he, Fernando, 


would rais Chere were wild rumors afloat 


of the wonderful fortune of that phcenix, 


Benito Juare; What if he joined his 


was a and 


He 


long 


standard? ‘There strange fire 


man’s 


velns. 
fat 


exultation in the g 


youn 


resistless 


had been tied to a 


enough—he would break his trammels, and 
by one daring act free himself forever from 
control, from tutelage, from Ramirez 


NXVIII. 


} 


ehor D Rafael cried hoarse 
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voice 
for strange 
have sle pt 


' 


tnings 


Av. Senor, 


at break of day 


lave 


self has not carried awa\ 
who can tell us how he 
‘Gone!’ echoes tl 
Rafael from within 
‘Crone, Senor, ne 
m ch s his s ( \ 
| cke na 1 teven il 
so much as a crack, nort 
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them open with a clang, sank into Pedro 

place upon the stone bench, ane thereaft 
; } } + 

reigned in his stea 


The wonder of Pedro’s disappearane 
grew greater and ever reat ntil the boy 
Pepé said sulkily, he had been played 
shabby trick. Had not he told Pedro th 
night before, whe the Senor Don Rafa 
hay tok tne » that th (seneral Vicent 
(so! les sin | loro, that for a word h 

ld got nim ther na ¢ itless Pedr 
had stole vay bv himself, like the surly 

x that he wi But the sai be praise 

he 1 ( vas ¢ r ( ( n as well 
anotne! 

Callal” sai ! rning tone 

though Pedro may Ve tancy tor clett 
head o1 roken bones, must we I] cry Ik 
the same ? {ida Pepe rt scare 
old enol h lean the ¢ of tn\ 
nother s rebos Did I 1 see thee suck 
ing thy t nb b last Sar John’s day? 

[here was a roar of laughter, and thoug 
Pepe rage no one heede his wrath; thi 
talk was all f Pedro That he had gone 
» be soldier was universally believed; 
that Don Rafael, and not the devil, had 
aided his going was not for moment 
thought of Phe vomen crossed them- 
selves, and the men spat on the floor em- 
phatically—yet there had been more mys- 
teries than that in the life of Pedro. 


Florencia, who was distraught at her uncle's 


( disappearance, and tore her hair and _ be- 
wailed herself as a bereaved niece should, 
found her way to Chinita to pour out het 

t sriefs and fears; although since the chang 

( in the young girl’s position they had by 

d common consent ignored their former rela- 
tions— Florencia because of the wide social 
culf fixed between the great | se and the 
ovels around it; Chinita from pure indiffer 
ence She was 0 full of her new life to 
think of the old, or the persons connected 

vith it 

It was so carly that she was still not fully 
W dressed, and the chocolate for her desavun 
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~ 4 1 
yvondertt tnings nae SCC ( C1 
vy hac , } onts t } ? to? er? ( Ver ate I aay- 
t } either hy ' re) ) n 1 ton 
( ari ( eitne eves lioughnts re cries loren l i l ( one 
ne yut tne alts ne ree ( \ | og ce ( nty 7 Hw 
. wha d tl ie vord from Chinita 


Dona Rit d Chi 
knew her Was she t Ing but ot the night [ ( rwienda doors were 
I Ike Une tnhel t NAN CKEE Src ne ynjectured 
( ail t] hat if he | irites > 
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nakes who Na ited thel as out Ramure | | ( vas tnere till 
ter to hiss het Her t first trving t trengthen his torces, while those 
( 2e77 sne nae lol ATs ct I snakes i tne ¢ rg ass rec me Knew 
g j ry het Florenci vhere ! to gather men and means 
} most ftorgotte ‘ ¢ with t recover t OSIt1 
I She felt Itt [ ler ol ( ninit S Ves sne she Knew n th- 
Ification, ane inconsc1ous ssumet ing of politi sut she thrilled at the namx 
ir of a fatrona, as she sai f Ramire She ughed scornfully that 
\ is it then Florencia ? ( ls Pedro sl d throw his puny strength into 
> and how can I help thee What, has the fore gvainst hin Still she sand, ‘**God 
ito broken the newest r, or, by bet keep hi jester wav Florencia’s 
lor ne his neck ? or has lerecl Choker fears 
self with a dry 7frzzo/ 2” Bal WI ( I ti ny 
(sod has not desired to do m uch hadrino ? sal ‘*And thou knowest 
returned Florence S ne thou. wilt t for nothing Hark you, 
ood ot tears ‘* No, rather thai n\ tnere 1S ing t cI for ti the 72 1S 
ren should become a 1/ he pre cone H he not often tol s of t lus 
the y Si i] ay Tricndle .) th ne Wiirs 
fy de mi! What is a fathe vha fe is lik rath to receive 
Sbant fand y KI \ ol ré ) ra aotiars VW nswel 
! have,) what is any one ne ed FI ( isconsolately n expressiol 
s a portero? veritab] easure f f expectancy, however, relieving her dok 
! Was ( ful co tel r s sl ddex \h Chi- 
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nita de mt alma, thou wert ever mi pano de 
lagrimas!” 

Chinita laughed, ‘‘ Thou used to say I 
was a /una rasposa to draw tears, rather than 
a kerchief to wipe them away,” she pres- 
ently said, pushing her chocolate towards 
Florencia, and thrusting into her hand the 
little twists of bread. 

‘*< There, take them ; I would a thousand 
times rather have a gordo and a drink of 


, 


atole. One is not always in the humor for 


sweets ;"’ and she tugged viciously at the 


hair she tried vainly to smoothe. She was 


] 


ilways at feud with it because it was not 


longer. But at last she confined it in 
two short tresses, tying each with a _ red 
ribbon ; and then suddenly dropping on her 
knees before Floren ia, placed her hands 
palm downwards upon the floor, and look- 
ing up in her face with a laugh, exclaimed, 
asa tinge of red deepe ned the olive of her 
complexion, ‘* And what of the American, 
Florencia? Is he like him thou sayest the 
Senorita Herlinda loved ?” 

‘‘Ave Maria Purisima!” cried the. star- 
tled woman. ‘* The saints forbid that I 
should say such a thing of a Garcia, and 
she a vreligtosa!”’ But recovering herself, 
‘Certainly this American is like the other. 
Is not one xofa/ like another that grows on 
the same mountain ? Shoulda white-blooded 
American be like a caéal/ero of blue blood, 
or like an Indito of t! 


the other, are we not Mexicans?” and she 


e pueblos ? One and 


uttered the words as one might say, °° \re 
we not gods ?” 

‘*'That is very true’ commented Chinita 
gravely; ‘and vet they are not espantaj y, 
these Americans. Why should not the 
Senorita Herlinda have loved one if it 
pleased her? Listen, Florencia: I will tell 
thee a dream I had one night. When one’s 
bed is too soft one dreams dreams. 


Florencia looked at the girl with an ad- 


miring glance How in iabl she could 
be, this Chinita, when she chose. ‘* Little 
biche! Little diche!” she murmured, giving 





her the pet name Pedro had used when i 
her kittenish moods one had never known 
whether she would scratch, or fondle on 
with soft purrings, begun and ended in 
moment. ‘* Little puss! thou wert ever 
good to thy Florencia.” 

** Calla!” ejaculated Chinita, haif in 
clined to withhold her confidence, yet long- 
ing for a listener, ‘‘ Ay, Florencia, thou 
knowest not what it is to sit for hours in the 
gloom within four walls. Ah! what thoughts 
come into one’s head! When I ran about 
the pueblito, the wind blew the thoughts 
about as it did my hair; but now my brains 
are like cobwebs, and when a_ thought 
touches them it clings like dust, and so they 
grow thicker and heavier, until my very 


skull aches * and she pressed her head 


with her hands, and heaved a deep sigh. 
‘But to think is not to dream,” said 
Florencia, in some disappointment, for she 
had a child’s love for the marvelous, and 
did not understand Chinita’s abstractions- 
unstudied and simple though they were. 
‘But dreams come from thoughts,” an- 
swered Chinita; ‘*and what should I think 
of here, but of mysteries—such as why the 
Sefora should keep me with her, though she 
loves me not; why she walks the floor and 
counts her beads, and when she forgets | 
am in the room murmurs over and over the 
name of Herlinda; why she looks before 
her sometimes, as you used to tell me the 
woman looked who saw the ghost of the 
\merican—and that is when she chances to 
meet this Don ‘Guardo that she will not 
speak of, or suffer Dona Feliz to ask to our 
table, though he stays here so long. And 
after I have asked so many things, I set 
myself to the answer. Oh, you would won- 
der at what I say to myself of all these 
things—and then sometimes come dreams 
to tell me I am right.” 
Florencia looked at the door vaguely 
she was thinking perhaps she had better go 
‘* Yes, yes,” continued Chinita, as if to 


herself, ‘‘I am growing perhaps like the 
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wl—I, who in the broad sunlight saw 


thing, have discovered many things here 
the dark. Well, well, Florencia, one 
ught came to me on a vexed night that I 


iid not sleep. I had been talking to 


loha Feliz that day. I know not why, but 


1m with Dona Feliz like the young fox 
y padrino tamed—when I touched him 


th my hand he was pleased, yet he 


ristled and longed to bite. ueno! we had 


Iked that day. Yes—it was of the nuns, 


nd she said the Senhora might desire I 


yuld be one; and I was angry, and said I 


yuld not be shut up to pray as the Senorita 


Herlinda had heen; and then Dona Feliz 


( 


He 


de me be silent and ponder what she had 
] 


id; and after she went away it was not of 


yself I thought, but of the Senorita Her- 
la; and in the midst of my thoughts I 
the American pass the court, and Dona 
bel, who was near, turned herself away, 
if an adder had darted upon her.” 
Florencia looked up with a mute inquiry 
fascination in her gaze. Chinita, in a sort 
monotone, followed the thread of her 
ught 


tls. 


‘‘When I went to sleep at last, I dreamed 


I, though still Chinita, was Herlinda, 
at the American who was lying wound- 
the room below, came up the stairs, 
ipped lightly at my window. I stepped 
ly and looked out at him through the 
\h, it was this Don ’Guardo, yet so 
ferent, as a man is different from his re- 
ction in a glass and I did not wonder to 
him there; I put my hand out and 
ched him, and was happy. And as | 
xd at the veza, I myself, and yet the 2a 
rlinda, the man of my dream said, as a 


sband says to his wife, ‘‘Open, 7zd@a mia;”’ 


nd when I opened the door, he led in by 


t 


hand a little child—I knew it to be his 
though it had not blue eyes nor the 
low hair. Well, I stood there, and stood 
and strove to speak and could not, 
the vision of the man and of the child 


led, and the thought that I was Herlin- 
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da faded too, and the dream was ended.’» 

She ceased speaking, and looked at Flo- 
rencia with a vague yet searching gaze. 

‘*By my faith, a strange dream,” murmured 
Florencia disquieted, ‘*‘ You should have 
lighted a blessed candle when you woke, 
and passed it before you three times, saying 
an ave each time. Santa Inez! I would 
rather see the ghost of the American than 
dream such a dream !” 

‘‘Cobarde! it frightened me not!” con- 
tinued the girl. ‘‘ And I did not seem to 
wake, though I knew that I, Chinita, lay in the 
bed, and that my head sank deep in the 
soft pillow and that I could not, or would 
not, raise it; and the meaning of the dream 
crept into my mind, as the light creeps into 
a dark room. Yes, I felt as I used to when 
I saw the little green blades shoot up in the 
spring, and I could think how the corn 
would grow, and the leaves would wave, 
and the maize would lie in the silk, andthe 
yellow sheath ; and so I had thought of what 
I had heard, of the love of Herlinda for the 
\merican, and what might have come 
of it.” 

‘* Hush!” interrupted Florencia with a 
scared look. ‘*You said there was a child. 
lid you see its face ?” 

‘* No, ” answered Chinita slowly. ‘* But 
what need that I should see it ?” 

he two had risen as if by one impulse, 
and looked into each other’s eyes. The 
woman was awed as much by the penetra- 
tion and daring of the young girl’s mind as 
by the thought that for the first time arose 
within her. 

She cast her thoughts back. She had 
been young when the American was mur- 
dered, when the Senorita Herlinda had left 
the hacienda never to return, when the 
child had been found at the gate; yet she 
wondered that she had been so blind to 
what now appeared so plain, and that all 
alike—the wise, the simple, the old and 
young—had been so utterly dazzled by the 


glamor that surrounded the family of Gar- 
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thy uncle, thou shalt have them all, if thou 
wilt but talk to the old women. But, Flo- 
rencia, thou must tell them nothing. Oh, 
if I could only run again in and out of the 


i ae 
as as | used to do 


Florencia looked at the excited girl witl 
nod of intelligence. ‘*.Vo fay cutdado,’ 


she said ‘itis not possible that Florencia 


KNOWS Ii how to manage her own tongue, 
though no one knows better than myself. it 
was ever a quiet one. But it shall wag 
now, and not like the dog’s tail, in mere 

Chinita laughed, then glancing around het 
warily, drew from her bosom a small gold 
had evidently prepared herself 


for a chance meeting with Florencia. 


| K ¢ _# she said, “sana go. hot 
nast bee! here too long already; and,” she 
idded with the flush of red again tinging 
her face, ** talk and gossip when the Ameri- 


1 


ul He must be ¢rtsfe—it wil 
cheer him to neal the voices, even if he un 
derstands mut little: and if by chance he 


speaks tO hee why, tho shalt tell me what 


Sayvs 
Florencia had experienced one great sur- 
prise that morning, and here was another; 


the first had awed, the second delighted her. 
Like all her race she had the instincts of 
suddenly the Op- 

rtunit to practice woth were offered her. 
She looked at Chinita witha glance of infi- 
nite Cunning In Ner sott dark eyes; but the 


young el ( Mi not Mect ner e. ‘© (50 


Go! ce said impatiently ‘* You have 


only Chata, who entered with a preoccu- 
ied air, scarcely noticing the woman who 


assed her n the thresh > H 


old ne did not 


peak, however, ntil Klorenci had reluc- 


ntly passec t of Nearing nd then she 
cried eagerly (hinit Chinita! Who 
is the stranger who stood with thee at the 
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he ghost of the American we used to talk 


and but now I met him below in the 
1110. Who is he ? What is he here for wie 
hat remains to be seen,” answered 


Chinita, with an uneasy laugh. Her hasty 
fidence in Florencia troubled her, and 


her lips towards her for whom she 


sed 
hitherto longed. ‘* At least he is no 
st: and how can we know that the man 
was murdered here so many years be- 
was anything to him ?” 
But I do know,” insisted Chata. ‘| 
cone to the rbor, tl inking thot 
ightest be there, to take the desayuno. I 
s standing in the centre, with my eyes 


rned towards this room, thinking I should 


thee leave it, and thinking too of the #znza 
{erlinda—O Chinita, she is still so beautiful! 
hen I heard a step behind me. It was 
range Ste] ind I turne¢ UICKIV and saw 
American looking at me if he too be 


ved he saw a ghost. Was it not strange, 
( inita ? We looke¢ it each other (juite 
dily for many moments, then he said, 


‘*Pardon me, you are then the daughte1 


the Administrador? You came here yes- 
| ( scar \ make O nis words, 

| derstoo¢ what he Salad, and | 

dad to Know that he had taken me tor 
perhaps thou, Chinita; and then 

in he said, § Pardon me Pardon me! 


to look at each other: 


| did 1 think how bold I must ay 
r, until the other stranger, the young 
heer who loves Carlota, stepped ¢ t ot the 
they have given him [ heard his 
rs clank on the pavement, and then | 
away to thee But for the’fright, | 
d not have dared, Chinit \ll day 
rday my mamagrande kept me from 
She said, now thi irt the child of 
lona Isabel, and that without leave I must 
so to thee 
‘Chata, thou has oor spirit!” ex- 
ned Chinita, with some severity 


h she remembered atient an- 
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ger, that Dofia Isabel had kept her with her 


in the garden, on pretense of showing her 


the strings of irregular pearls, which she 
should some day arrange in even strands. 
Dofia Isabel had made no promise, but 
Chinita could almost see them in the future 


bedecking her own neck and arms. She 


had been beguiled, even as Chata had been 


keep apart trom her old 


commanded, to 


playmate 


here is a mystery in it all!” she ex- 


Though I am here with Dona 


claimed 
Isabel, | know not who I am. _ It is intol- 
erable! Sometimes I fear I am but her 
laything, with no more right to her notice 
than had the fawn I found on the river 


k and petted till it died from very heart- 


break, it longed so for the mountains and 
its kin d so l long, Chata. \h, thou 
knowest what it is to be a nameless 

retch v tossed from hand to hand, 
ind have no share in the game but the 
dizzy hirling through the air. Psha! | 
woul rather be dashed to pieces against 
the first wall, then go through life with 
nothing but tavor to rely on. I want a 


lace, a right. I will have them 


name, 
even \ who are the daughter of the 
\dministrador, have those; and [—! 
Well, I will not be simply CAzazta, whom 
Don | mr makes lady to-day, who was 
» chil f the Madona yesterday, and may 
ve a Deggar to-morrow 

Chata hace ven leaning on her arm, 
ressing I eat against her shoulder. 
She raised it wit 1 sharp, low cry and 
turned away little guessed the impetuous, 


ambitious foundling how her words tortured 


other, who longed to cry 


no one; | too am a stray, 


uf, and it | know my father, know him 


ynly as a terror . horror. 


Her promise to Dona Rita silenced her. 
She felt there was but one person in the 
world to whom SNe would break her prom- 


ale, sweet-faced nun of the con- 


1S¢ 


the | 
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In her passionate, bitter mood, Chinita 
chilled and silenced _ her. She did not 
even tell her that as she hastened from the 
arbor, the American had caught the end of 


1 
} 


by an irresistible im- 


her flying reboso as if 
‘I am Ashley Ward! 


Ashley! Ashley! remember the name!” 


pulse, and cried 

Remember it! it seemed to her as if she 
had always known the man, as well as the 
name, which had always been to her the 
symbol of the dead rather than of the living. 
That she should have seen the Senorita 
Herlinda, whom she had always known to 
be alive, seemed more wonderful, more un- 
usual, than that the young man should have 
risen before her to claim the name of the 
murdered foreigner. Now that he had come, 
she seemed all her life to have been expect- 
ing him. She did not see him again for 
days, but all that time the expression of his 
eyes haunted her. She could not fathom it. 
She did not guess it had been but a reflec- 
tion of the surprise, yet conviction, in 
her own. 

Chata did not again trangress the com- 
mands of Dona Feliz; nor did she remain 
long enough with Chinita in her first visit to 
be tempted into further confidences. — In- 
deed, they parted with something like a 
quarrel, as they had been used to do in thei 
childhood’s days. Carlota’s name had been 
mentioned, and Chinita had with some scorn 
commented both on her sentimental air and 
the indifference of her lover 

‘*Did he love her at EI loro?” she asked 
with the laugh that was so mocking. ‘* He 
stood for an hour, you say, at the corner of 
the street waiting for a gli nee from her? he 
wrote verses by day and sang them by night 
beneath her window ? Well, he stood from 
noon till night yesterday with his eyes turned 
upward ; one would have thought he had 
never gazed at anything lower than the sky, 


yet it was only fora glimpse of my face, and 


a single glance from my eyes dazzled and 
blinded him. Thank Heaven, he dare not 
tune a ézfgve/a beneath my windows, for 


fear of Donia Isabel, or I should be torment- 
ed with all the old rhymes changed from 
Carlota to Chinita. Ah, there are likings 
and likings, and this is one who would try 
them all !” 

‘*Chinita!” cried Chata in indignation, 
‘*you are false, you are cruel! Carlota has 
done nothing to you that you should tor- 
ment her. I understand nothing of such 
things; though I am her age, she seems to 
be a woman, while I am still a child. She 
says she loves Fernando, and for love a 
woman’s heart may break.” 

Chata was thinking of the pale, sad nun; 
but Chinita threw herself into a chair and 
broke into a_ peal of laughter. It rang 
through the silent house, and startled Dona 
Isabel in the further chamber. She started 
up nervously and clasped her hands over 
her ears. 

** What a strange child it is,” she mur- 
mured. ‘** Ah, I should have loved her if—” 

She glanced at a note she had just writ- 
ten. It was addressed to Vicente Gonzales 
and promised him a thousand mounted 
soldiers. 

Dona Isabel made no idle promises, and 
she had counted well the cost when she had 
thus irrevocably committed herself to the 
cause of the Liberals. She had watched 
for years the course of events, and none saw 
more clearly than she that the time for pas- 
siveness had gone. On every hand there 
must necessarily be sacrifice. ‘* That which 
goes not in sighs, must in tears,” she said 
sententiously. ‘*I like not the Indian 
Juarez, yet his policy promises deliverance 
from the vampire that for generations has 
grown strong, and ever stronger, as it has 
drained the very life of the nation.” 

That Gonzales was in El Toro, enjoying 
the prestige of an accidental victory, but 
with a force entirely insufficient to meet that 
which Ramirez might at any day bring 
against him, had been the immediate cause 
of her action. ‘To reward Pedro with a 


service which should at once remove him 
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887. } 


ym her sight, and fill his mind with new 


d absorbing interests, were the reasons he 


d been chosen to ride from anchit 


mchtto, secretly inciting the men to join 
} } 


standard, which was to be | 


raised upon 
morrow. 
* she mut- 


be 


daughter 


‘‘Ah, this Ruiz is a poor tool! 


ree for that reason may the 


is yet 


re readily bought. He loves the 


my administrador, and will do much to 


my good word. Ratael says he is a 


rave soldier, if a false one ; and there will 


those with him who will guard against 


‘achery. He shall fulfill his empty offer 


. lead a thousand men to Gonzales, and 


lim of Rafael the reward he sighs for. 
\h, there is the child’s laugh again I could 
most fancy it in mockery of me. Ah, this 


f patriota isa new role for me, and tries 


y nerves. Well, she shall laugh while she 


if it is for long, it will prove her none 


f the blood of Gar ia. Was there ever a 


ppy woman among them ?’ 


While Dona Isabel pondered thus, Chata, 


n deep indignation, had turned from her 


vhilom friend. 


She had been brought up 
| 


mong a people who in matters of love 
ld man excused and woman guilty in all 
es of inconstancy. ‘‘ Adu she ex- 
ed, ‘*I will come no more to you who 


so cruel. Dona Isabel was right to part 


s; she has changed your heart as she has you 


rtune. Ah!” she added bitterly, ‘all the 
rld is changed to me, and why not you?” 


She went out so quickly that Chinita’s 
nswer did not reach het \s she passed 
rough the corridor, snc glanced down. 
e young officer stood there, as Chinita 
des ribed. He would catch the first 
impse of her as she left her room. Chata 
hed in anger, yet tears of pity rose to 
eyes. She was still a child, yet her 
it foretold what might be the agony of 
man’s slighted love. 
The girl she had left was laughing no 
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longer; she had crouched forward and sat 
with her face bent almost to her knees. 
‘*What have I done 2?” she asked herself. 
It is early morning still, and I have told 
i secret to a fool, and offended her I should 
have trusted!” 
She had eaten nothing; the excitement 


under which she had acted suddenly ex- 


pired, and she burst into sobs and tears. 


Dona Feliz, coming in a few minutes later, 
found her on her knees before the little im- 
age of her patron saint, which had been the 
unconscious recipient of so many vows and 
rhs. 


sig 
‘*(50 to 


the corridor, my child, ” she said 


pityingly lhe girl was a problem to her, 
which every day seemed more difficult of so- 


lution. ‘*You look weary and ill ; but con- 
You will 


badrino again, be assured. 


sole yourself—Pedro is safe. see 


the vood / 


Chinita looked at her in astonishment. 


She had for the time forgotten Pedro’s very 


existence. Feliz discerned at once that she 


had credited the girl with a sensibility to 


which she was a stranger. Five minutes 


later she was quite certain of it, as Chinita 


1 the 


on corridor, apparently equally un- 


Sat 


conscious of the impassioned glances of 


Ruiz, or those of the invisible but infuriate 
Carlota, drawing the threads of some dainty 
linen and 


singing, 


‘Sale la Linda 
Nale la fea, 
Nale el enano 


(1 } ” 
on su galea 


\s unstudied and inconsequent as_ the 
meaningless words of the song seemed the 
actions of the singer, but Feliz shook her 
a face that 
lhe 
} ‘ h . 7 ] } ] , _ 
pecame to her mind each Gay More 


Would 


1 that griet 


met Dona Isabel with 


ina 


was even more serious than its wont. 


problem 


complicated. the result be bitter- 


ness, an most dreaded the 


by 
proud heart of Dona Isabel Garcia—the 
} 


yitterness of shame ? 


Loutse 


erief and 
P. Heaven. 


NUMBER 
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THE SKILFUL LISTENER. 


lhe skilful listener, methinks, may hear 

Ihe grass blades clash in sunny field together, 

lhe roses kissing, and the lily, whether 

It laugh or sigh low in the summer’s ear, 

Ihe jewel dew-bells of the mead ring clear 

When morning ’s nearing in the sweet June weather, 
lhe flocked hours winging, feather unto feather, 


. 


lhe last leaf wail at waning of the year. 


Methinks from these we catch a passing song, 


—The best of verities, perhaps, but seem 
Hearing, forsooth, shy Nature on her round 
When least she imagines it; birds, wood, and stream 


Not only, but her silences profound, 


} 


Surprised by softer footfall of our dream 


J An Vance 


IN MEMORIAM. 


One lived whose wont it was, at eventide, 
lo lean upon a hoar rock’s lichened side; 
There would she heed, not nature’s voices clear, 


But those beyond the he aring of the eal 


Her steadfast eyes looked softness thro’ the vast, 
Like moonlight in deep forest—lost, at last; 
} 


Her features still as any thought can be, 


Not dream itself may rest more dreaming) 


Hearts are that open only to some high, 

Pure realm, as blossoms open to the sky; 

Such heart was hers She came, and passed away 
\s voes the light at dying ot the day 

She came and went, but in the sun and wind 

Left taithfulest remembrancers behind: 

There's something of her in each breeze that blows, 


Each color change from April to the snows 





[ April 


Chene 
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DREAMS. 


he robber-artists that in ambush wait 
lo follow in the train of sleep, like wind 

’ \t evening; ay, the color-clan that bind 
lhe pickets of the mind, and take its gate 
By noiseless storm, and, merciless as fate, 


Plunder its secret treasure,—what their kind, 


Whence come the Ve how creep they the heart be hind, 


lo work of mirth and murther dedicate ? 


\ touch and, lo, the airy canvas glows! 

Here, coming bliss; there, woes of by-gone years: 
his scene too well we know; that, no man knows 
Confused, befooled, by shifting hopes and fears, 
\t last, we seem to grasp the picture goes, 
Fled are the workers in our smiles and tears 


J An Vance Cheney 


BOU M—-BOU M 


Having occasion to pass some time in neat in its interior, and always quite full. 
we spent a year and more ina pen-- In the winter there was nothing unusual to 

the Rue du Colysée. The house call ! ttention to it, but with the first 

f was rather picturesque and old. Still, uppearance of buds and leaves (in March) 
isso We 1] sitl ated, and its charming lit- Can ‘ ch nge. Windows were opened, 
aiady made it so comlortabik l home rooms Vere put In order, ceilings were 

we nevel sighed for the ** fle sh-] ts ol whitewashed, and there were constant ar- 
in the way of loftier rooms or mor rivals of people, with an enormous amount 

VY surroundings. ID id \ eed air, we of luggage. Stranges-haped boxes, basket- 
ly to go a few steps to the Champs — trunks, cases for musical instruments, and 
Ees, where, Sitting in the shade of the sometimes dogs, cats, parrots, and even 
sechestnut trees, we breathed in the de- geese made a grotesque medley, reminding 
freshness at the same time that we one of Noah’s Ark. Then so full of life 

d looking at the fine horses, the hand- and animation was the place that it seemed 
rriages, and the gay rhe Ss it quite like little village in its daily routine 

ed us in the never-ending vement of of bustle and work; a true beehive, in which 
tiful avenue there were no drones. Chere being ho 
Iirectly Opposite us was a large ‘* family regular fable-d@’hdte in the house, each family 


ly in its exterior, but scrupulously was obliged to provide for itself, and we 
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could often see the women as they made actors, could go to comfortable rooms, wher 

their morning coffee, or later on dressed a they would find affectionate greetings, and 

joint, prepared a meat-pie and arranged vege well earned repose. hey were human, 

tables, sending everything to a vottsseu7’s well as ourselves. Their hearts were 

in the neighborhood to be cooked fordinner. large and as easily touched as ours; their 
We were puzzled to explain this peculiar sympathies perhaps greater, for they kne 

phase of matters in the heart of agreat city, what it was to work. 


and we learned, in answer to inquiries, that \ little story, as recently told by the wel 


these active, busy foreigners were either en- known writer, Monsieur Jules Claretie, is s 


gaged at the Cirque d’Eté, or were players touching and so appropriate to what I hav 


+ 


or singers at some one of the open air con- described, that i it, I hav 


certs. Here the circus is not, as in the called it 

States, a traveling affair, but, organized as a : ; ; 7 
<— ; ‘¢THrE True History or Boum-Bowum. 

theater, it is always orderly, and offers many 


attractions to one who wishes to pass a He child rested, motionless, pale, in his 


pleasant evening in listening to bright music, little white bed, and with his eyes enlarged 


in watching well trained horses, and in en by the fever, looked steadily before him with 


joying a hearty laugh. the strange fixity of the dying, who already 


Going there a few weeks later, it really perceive what the living see not. At th 
seemed as if we were among old a aint- foot of the bed, the mother, biting her finger 


ances, so many familiar faces did ; nails that she need not cry, followed anxious- 


First, the two Americans who played ly the progress of the malady on the poor 
wonderfully on the violin, now tapping pinched face of the little one ; while th 


each other’s heads with their instruments, father, a brave workman, tried to keep back 


now twisting themselves in and out of _ the tea hat burnt his eyelids. And the 


chairs in a most astonishing way, always day appeared, clear and mild ; a_ beautiful 


playing and never out of tune why, they June morning, entering into the little room 


were the fresh-faced young men whom we in the Rue des Abbe , wh lay dying the 


had often noticed as they were practising in little Francois, hild of Jacques and 


their room. Then the handsome, well- of Madeleine Le 


shaped rider, who seemed t lv asst t He was bt a4 of age. blonde. 
on the back of a superb ho hou intel y three weeks 
dle or bridle; she was one of our ehbors io, he wa yas a sp . littl 
So also were the clowns who turned somer su n ter returning from schov 
told nonsensical ries, and twirled = h ned savy head and of burn- 
on straws in narvelous mann r hands, and | with fever. Since 
Really, we knew them all oO! tn l } iad key } | i. | sometimes il 
slack-rope performers, who eat 0 his delirium he said, 
shoes which his mother 
proved, | yu nglishmat on a shelf in; 
with his wife 
among the first 
It was indeed 
satisfaction to rea hat th notl Chen the fa [. ** juliet, darling, 
side to this evening life of excit . That wilt thou not ?’ id the motl hid het 


when lights were out and door 1, hor white face in the pillow, that the dear boy 


men, musicians, wrestlers, 1 all tl ther might not he 
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delirium had now ceased ; but for ‘*No,” replied the child, in a dry, fever- 
iys the physician had been very ish voice. 

s on account of an especial weakness, ‘¢ But wouldst thou like a little pistol, or 
seemed like discouragement, as if at a cup and ball, or a bow and arrow ?” 


the litthe one were weary ‘© No,” still said the boy. 


silent and sad ; moving his No matter what was proposed, still came 


from side to side; taking to the ears of the distressed parents, the 
no longer a smile upon his sad sound of ‘*‘ No—no—no.” ‘*But what 
with his haggard eyes seeking, dost thou wish, my Francois 2?” asked the 


yr Something far awa 6 heaven, mother. ‘* There is something. ell me 


said Madeleine, trembling. When dear, tell mamma!” and she whispered gen- 
bouillon, oth, yi ar, patting and caressing him. 
l'o the question, ‘*Dost t la » child with a strange accent, 
Francois ?” there arted up on his bed, and stretching out 
‘N nothing.” ands eagerly towards an invisible ob- 
‘ager, Suppliant tone 
torpor 
mother, 
to re-ani- IL. 
to earth 
Boum-Boum !” The poor Madeleine 
cast a frightened look towards her husband, 
thinking, what could the little one mean ? 
under- Was he again delirious? ‘* Boum-Boum.” 
good She knew not what that meant. 
little \t last they were almost afraid of the 
coun- word that the child persistently repeated, as 
and coming if, having dared to express himself, he 


+ 


ulders, with clung obstinately to the one idea. ‘* Yes, 


Boum-Boum! I want Boum-Boum !” 
The mother seized Jacques’s hand ner- 
yusly, saying softly, ‘*‘ What isit, Jacques ? 


Is he dying 2” But suddenly appeared upon 





} 1 { 


the browned face of the father a smile like 
condemned person, to whom an 

chance of esc: is given. 
He remembered now the 
when he took Francois to 
still hear the bursts 

amused child, 

when the clown, the beautiful clown, all 
spotted with gold, with a great red-brown 
butterfly sparkling with many shades on the 
back of his black costume . gamb ‘led across 
the ring, tripped upa riding master, or stood 
motionless on his hands, with his head to- 


ward the ground, and his feet high in air; 








could neither ha 


| 


( 


+} 


ering 


130 


x threw toward th 


ats, which he caug 


wre Was a pyramid 


t 


1 
rn, at eacn trick, 


his face like 
red the 
Boum-Bou 

these wo 


rst of 


roke 


ore 


Ve 
nd forced tO Ket 


That evenin 


} i 


t 


cnandetler 


soft 


Boum-Boum. [April 
Moréno whom Jacques found in his burea 
fine 

On 


like reception-room, where were 


vravings and an elegance of art. 


tering he not recognizing in 


gentleman him the one whom he 


come to s furning and re-turning hi 


other patiently 
waited, pardon for his 


visit, and said th ) entleman would b 


astonished But it was about 


Monsie ur, 


the 


} 


child harming, 


iVvSs first at 


metic, which he did 


\ dreamer, the litthe one 


and the proof was—yes 


hesitated, stammered, ther 


} 
The fi 


wishes te tu; th 


usly said ict is, Monsieur, 


at he thinks 


only of yon are evel befor 
him, like 
finished, | 


( lown,. 


What would 


the 


posing | considered him 
sent him 
e gentleman 
Abbe sses. 


se You 


shall 


room to 
jovousl\ 


ontent 


at the one 


wondering 


eman with a 


ace 


im-Boum,’ 
sadly, upon 


Bales 
Ue eyes 


oking walls of his 


beyond 
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seeking for the golden spots and the © side of his little patient a pale-faced clown, 
rfly of Boum-Boum, asa lover seekshis who made the -hild laugh and laugh again, 
‘No,” said the child, in his plain- and who said to him, while stirring a bit of 
‘No—it is not Boum-Boum.” sugar in a cup of broth, ‘*Thou knowest, if 
wn standing by the bed, cast up- thou dost not drink, little Frangois, that 
ne a look of infinite tenderness Boum-Boum will not come again. _ Is it not 
e. Shaking his head and regarding good?’ 
xious father and the weeping mother, ‘*Very good, thank you, Boum-Boum. = 


id gently, ‘‘He ts. right. is not ‘* Doctor,” said the clown, ‘‘do not be 


Boum,” and hastily left the room. jealous. It seems to me, however, that my 


| shall never see him again, neveragain,” grimaces have done him more good than 
constantly repe | the child, with ; your prescriptions.” ‘The relieved parents 
rowing more } no! feeble. sobbed, but this time it was with joy. 
is perhaps tl here, (nd until 1 little Francois was able to 
Francois is soon going !” ‘up, every day a carriage stopped before 
half an hour lat the door the house of the workman and frem it a gen- 
ck costume tleman descended, dressed in a frock coat, 
pon his the collar of which was turned up, and un- 
derneath was the costume of the clown, as 
smile he appeared at the circus, with his kind, 
he smiling, powdered face. 
‘‘What do I owe you?” said, at the end of 
his child’s convalescence, Jacques Le Grand 
living joy to Monsieur Moréno, ‘‘for indeed I owe you 
£ saved, a great deal ” 
he clown held out to the parents his two 


nd with the ga hi vreat Hercules-like hands and said with his 


rentle voice, ‘* Only a grasp of the hand 


sit we i this g 
itis Boum-Boum——my Boum- Chen kissing hastily each red cheek of the 
Boum-Boum.”’ ured, happy child, he laughingly added, 

\nd the permission to put on my cards, 

‘Boum-Boum, docteur-acrobate—Physician 


loctor came to pi ond le Francois.’” 


found 1 by bed a aR ss 
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PROF. E. 


On Sunday, the February, in 


27th ol 


Cleveland, Ohio, died Edward Rowland 


Sill: a writer of a distinction not wide, but 


exceptionally real and 


extraordinary zeal and influence; a man of 


great and varied intellectual power, of sin- 


gular gifts and graces, and peculiar nobility 
of personal character. 


Professor Sill was, all in all, the foremost 


man of letters California has ever had; and 


has done more than any one else for the in- 
terests of literature here Iwo or three 
more brilliant writers have been far more 


widely known, and have done far more to give 
a name for literary achievement to the State; 


but Professor Sill’s writings have been the 


least part of his literary influence here. As 
critic, teacher, inspirer, helper, in every 
possible way, and it all times during many 


' - > = 


years, his work was arduous, and his ser- 


vices Inestimable. Phe OVERLAND MONTH- 


LY owes its revival to him; and in all ways 


open to him he has been its nearest friend 


and be st counselor. Ihis might alone be 


1) 


reason enough for the following memorial 


work in this 


notes; but his educational 

community deserves record even more than 
his literary; and his personal character and 
influence perhaps most of all It is not 


easy to write of him and 


point of view; for so strenuously and suc- 


Ct ssfully did 


himself from notice, that none but his neat 


friends have now the k vledge necessary 
1 ' , 
to speak ol } Im: and anv memorial must be 
, , , 


vritten Dy a hand Weighted with Consclous- 


ness of personal loss and with recollection 
of his own. horror f publicity. Yet it 
is due to the community, which hears 

» much of the eve when man of 
are material chievem« , or even ol bad 
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sound: a teacher ofl 


and notices of 





[ April 


R. SILL. 


eminence, goes out of it, that such influencs 


and work as Professor Sill’s should not ‘be 


allowed to pass lightly from memory, as of 
little conse quence. 


To the general public, Professor Sill was 


known chiefly by his poetry. This woul 


have been far more widely known, had its 


author made even ordinary effort to have it 
so. He wrote far more from the simple im- 
pulse to express himself than from any de- 


sire of reputation. He avoided, rather 


than sought, recognition for his poems. 


He scattered them freely in_ periodicals 


whose quality he approved, without refer- 


to their ability to make him known 


ence 
He dislike d and sometimes forbade reviews 


himself, even when thes 


were entirely genuine, spontaneous, and 


cordial; and of the advertising and clamber- 


ing methods by which many magazine poets 


are now achieving reputations, he had an 


unbounded horror. ‘It seems to me,” he 
said, ‘*this morbid appetite to be heard of 
is the most disgusting disease of this time. 
For heaven’s sake let us all stick to anonym- 
ity as the only way to keep in respectabk 


society.””. He wrote much anonymously, 


and if he saw a poem thus secretly launched 


traveling still uncredited from paper to 


paper, and even into collections, he took 


observation. 


pleasure in his security from 


He never tried to make a collection of his 
poems. In 1867, when about twenty-six 
vears old, he allowed friend, Mr. Holt, 


the Ne w \ rk 
(The 
vith the imprint of H. H. 


print a volume, 
Poems. Also 


Bancroft, Sar 


publisher, to 
Hermitage and othe 
Francisco,) containing probably most, but 
not all his poems up to that time written anc 


preserved; and upon leaving California, i 


privately, as 


January, he printed 


1593 
J? 
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ting memento to his friends, a little book 
he Venus of Milo, and Other Poems) of 
the 


Probably scrap- 


thirty poems. 


<s of his friends contained at the time 
as many more, clipped mostly from 
the first 


( ‘alifor - 


Christian Union, the Galaxy, 


s of the OVERLAND, and the 
These two volumes contain all that 
his 


collected. Since then, 


ver been 


ture has appeared quite frequently in 
Century and Atlantic, and in the OVER- 


] 
} 


thus Dee 


n allowed by 


full ac- 


Few strangers have 


fessor Sill to make sufficiently 


intance with his poetry for a fair critical 


timate; nevertheless, to strangers this 
be left. Some of its traits may well 
oken of here, however: 
vas, before all things, genuine. So 
st and honest, so directly from his 


heart and convictions was it, that even 
printed anonymously, it would always 


secret of its authorship to a suffi- 


tne 
tly careful scrutiny In all writing 
ssor Sill valued most the substance 
worthy thought worthily conceived 
felt weariness, mounting some- 
impatience, of the poetry of the 
ith its excess of form and tenuity of 
He could himself afford to throw 
passing phrase or reference, matter 
g supply a modern sonnet 
When the sea-wind swings its evening censer, 
Pill the misty incense hides the altar, 
\ the long-robed shadows, lowly kneeling.”’ 
The Singe f onfesston, 
nva moon had bloomed and blanched 
her head. I x/ ] ean Funtasy. 
life is like the legendary bird 
Christ-child’s hands were moulding out 


\ le We are shaping it with eager care, 
\ k up startled, for the bird has flown! 
V the Spirit 
vhile he could value Careless poetry 
power in it, and was impatient of 


mpty finish of workmanship, he val- 
0k 


1 , | 
work Of sucn a 


ternal perfection highly, great 


re in it in the miastel 


IX--2s 
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as Matthew Arnold, and sought it with in- 
creasing fastidiousness in his own work. 
He had an infallible ear for the music of 
verse, and his was always perfect lyrically 

often, especially in his later poems, leaving 
conventional and flowing rhythms for a less 
obvious, but more complex and noble mel- 
such as he praised in Emerson’s poetry, 
$42.) 
His diction, too, was fine, just, and noble, 


ody, 


(OVERLAND MONTHLY, Oct., 1884, /. 


without affectations, carelessness, or over-or- 
nament, and was capable both of a high im- 
aginative beauty in figure, and of a perfect- 
ly poetic dignity of literal phrase. ‘Thus: 
When the low music makes a dusk of sound 
\bout us, and the viol or far-off horn 
Swells out above it like a wind forlorn, 
That wanders seeking something never found. 
{ Face at a Concert 


* What need have I to fear—so soon to die? 
Let me work on, not watch and wait in dread 
What will it matter, when that I am dead, 

Phat they bore hate or love who near me lie ? 

‘Tis but a lifetime, and the end is nigh 
At best or worst. T will lift up my head 
(nd firmly, as with inner courage, tread 

Mine own appointed way, on mandates high.’ 


(Quem Metui Moritura ? 
Professor Sill’s poetry had for the most 
a few themes, and these often re- 
He 
little moved to creation by the simply dra- 
He 


from being merely a poet of his own moods, 


part only 


peated. wrote from his heart, and was 


matic or picturesque. was very far 


however. ‘The beauty of nature, and the 
yreater human subjects—-the mystery of life, 
the longing of man for God, loyalty to hu- 
manity and duty, courage, patience, self- 


occasional 


forgetfulness, service—with an 
pure and wistful love-song, and an occa- 
sional bit of highly sensitive fancy: thes« 


are the themes that run, with a reiteration 


pathetic and noble, throughout his poems. 
Yet in the very latest ones his range of sub- 


ject has widened; and remembering that he 


had but just begun to make so much as an 
avocation of poetry—that absorbing and 
exhausting work had confined his poems to 


the occasional overtlow of an insistent mvod 
it is impossible to say in what directions 


they might have developed. 
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The toward Nature is one of the 


most characteristi 


tone 


Professor Sill’s 


traits ol 


poetry. His observation was close, and 
faithfully told, with a freedom from conven- 
sometimes, as in kmerson, 


The fir 


eucalyptus trees upon the University grounds 


tionality that 


amounted to homeliness ind 


at Berkeley appeared in their own name 


and form. 
Hlow the old oaks 
Stand stiffly to it, and wrestle with the storn 
While the tall eucalyptus’ feathery tops 
Tremble and Toss and stream with quivering lieht 


Hark! when it lulls a moment at the ea: 
[he tir-trees sing their sea-song now agai 
The roar is all about us like a floor 

And like a flood the 


Away all distance, till the far 


fierce light shines, and 
hlne ridge 

That rims the ocean rises close at hand, 
And high, Prometheus-like, gr 


Lifts proudly his grand front 


it ‘I CTL pts 
ind bears his scat 


Heaven's seathe of wrath, detiant like t vod 


The following qi 


tic of his touch in sp 


“From thy white fore tlm. the 
hair, 

Sweeps lightiv, as 

Placid thi brows, as that st 


Where the 
When the last stars 


dim hills 


tremble f 


hestra 


“ Now the first stars begin to 
Like the first instruments of an ore 
louched softly me bev me 


* Listen 
The shafts of 
The columned trees sway Imperceptil 
And creak as 


blow 


\ deep ind solen 


shining dust shift 


ists wher 


mightv m 


irth-ship swing 


The cloudy sails are s« the « 


Along the sea ol 


Still dance the sl 


Still move th 


away 


Nor 


haste, 1 


But even more cl 


The unseen beauty that d 
In stars, and flowers, and 


The unheard music, whose 
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Make whomsoever hears a homesick soul 
Thereatter, till he to heaven.” 


The Ve nus of M 


follow it 


\nd Tam glad that neither golden sky, 
Nor violet lights that linger on the hill 
Nor 


ocean's wistful blue shall satisfy, 
But thev shall fill 


With wild unrest and endless longing, still, 


Che soul whose hope bevond them all must lie 


Things That Will Not Di 


Professor Sill’s was, however. 


poetry 


nature only in snatches: the mystery 


human life was its real subject. Che them 


is approached from many sides, and alw 


in the light of and trained intellect 


a strong 


For it is to be remembered that he was i: 


ill the main activities of his life not pr 


lreamer, but most clear-headed and 


and « 


hard worker in 


Industrious stud 


practical and even as 


and emotional side of 


; 
these the 


character lig] 1 and vivified all he di 


so his poetry was rarely from any detacl 


perficial fancy, 


emotional mood, or suj 


penetrated with his intellectual convicti 


and daily principles. Science strongly 


fected his thoughts of life and its mysteri 


und the sun 


I know we eddy 1 
When has i 


I know the re 


dizzie | taV tne 


vind worlds draw from fat 
Phrough hollow systems, star to star 
has « 


But who er upon a strand 


Of those great cables laid his hand 
What reaches 


OF chambered earth 


ip from room to roon 
through glare or 
Through molten flood and fierv blast 
(And binds our hurrving feet so fast 
Phrough granite hills vou feel it stir 
\s livhtly 


Its grasp im 


s thre ugh 


gossamer 
ry mortal eves 


' 
see! 


Its grain no lens can analvze 


The [nvisil é 


were the ke 


human and ethic 


poems dwe 


nis thougnts: and the 


much on human life, t in the mystery 


its own fates or of the vast forces of natu: 


4nd appeal from these, sometimes to simple 
human duties, and sometimes to a quietism 


| 
sucn as this 





lis not in seeking, 
fis not in endless striving 
Thy quest is found 
Be still and listen 
Be still and drink the 
Of all around 
Not for thy erving, 
Not for thy loud beseechin 
Will pea 


Rest, with palms folded : 


e draw near 


Rest, with thine evelids fallen 


is here, 


wrote 
isnioned write! 
DeIng oO 


nen 


CVe 


GOWN 


Prof. 


smind, 


His 


Hind 


. shrewd, 


lwinatlve. 
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for practical accomplishment But his pas- 
sion for significant human truth overbore 
that for mere knowledge 


and drew him al- 


Wi e studies that bore most nearly on 
the spiritual life of 


man 


‘Nail fiis thesis on the voice 


tine 


ew Mammon temples that the souls 


ing, praving, hoping human 


rth at valuable 


souls 


remarkable alumni 


ve} 
mem 


ircely twenty-four vears 
the boy 


remained al- 


atl 


d for 


sometimes a name nprac 


tO material InterestS as 


lor tor hostility toward 


isclence 
Nothing 


ther from 
naterial considerations 


reasoning, : 
general 
In thos 


human, 


( KhHewW 


trating with trained 


indation principles of a subject 
honestly competent 
inte lligently 
P| reciate ts 
ft asserting 


it tnos« 
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and vivified his understanding of his own 
subjects, and—joined to his ruling desire to 
know everything as it really is, to have the 
exact truth—gave him a most fine and per- 
fect His 


judgment on any intellectual point was apt 


power of discrimination. final 


to have almost standard rightness. It was 
easy to be unaware of this, because Profes- 
sor Sill—impulsive in speech and with littl 
pride of consistency—took no pains tu keep 
his opinions suppressed until he had formu- 
lated them into his final judgment. Indeed, 
his very habit of seeing all sides of a subject 
sometimes made him seem one-sided : for it 
was his disposition in discussion to throw 
himself almost wholly upon that side which 
was being neglected, to bring forward that 
consideration which none else had thought 
of. His temperament was to see one aspect 
of a subject at a time, and that vividly ; and 
thus, in successive single views, caught as 
with lightning illumination, he would in the 
end give to the friend who followed his 
speech, a singularly complete estimate of 
the whole, fair as the perspective observer’s, 
bright and full as the partisan’s. When he 
wrote for the public, he took pains to state 


his 


nis single-minded et- 


his whole view, and wise insight, his 


clear discrimination, 


fort to state the exact truth, ecame 
apparent. ‘‘How hard it isto tell the truth! 
he wrote toa friend. ‘*‘What a grand es 


sential of ‘style’ in writing it is! I should 
preac h it more if I had tea hing to d 


the carefully sober aim at exact 


that won’t need modifving one way tomorrow 
and a little the other way the next day 
There is nothing | admire so heartily as 
fairness—especially fairness under tempta 
tion to the opposite ‘**To see things 
they are’ they may mak vam ft that $ 
piration in Boston, but I hold it to be iy 
thing.’ ‘<The only men an nN } 
are any account, In the long ru! re 
the peopl who have the instine vetting 
right down and /ooeking info a matter et 


what the exact facts are 
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In his nominal specialty of literary criti 
cism, Professor Sill had absolutely no s 
perior. ‘*Criticism” is here meant in it 


higher signification-—appreciating an author 
estimating him rightly, expressing that esti 


He 


of greatness, and despised the small detra 


mate. was a generous critic, reverent 


tions and comparisons of convention ( 


criticism. ** It puts me out of all patienc: 


he said of reviewers of Emerson, ‘‘to he 


these fellows who trv to go round such a man 


with their foot rules—inch rules—and dimin- 


ishing glasses. You can’t do that with the 


smallest man—let alone the biggest kind 


He 


tisan of no 


was catholic in his appreciation, par 


school as against another; 


had his favorites, but his universality of 
mind made him appreciative of the qualities 


of all Keats, 


Howells or Hawthorne. very W 


or Lamb, Pope or 
He 
why he in every Case, could analyz 
keenly the aut special qualities, an \ 
was absolutely independent in his estimates, 


and fan 


Carlyle 
kne \ 
admired 


nors 


and not afraid before mere name 

He had nothing of the universal complai 
sance of Longfellow, who found in ever 
thing ‘‘some good lines.” Charlatanry or 


intentional grossness he pardoned nowher 


‘Tell ’em,” he wrote to a friend about to 1 


view Flaubert, Pell ‘em Salammbdé is th 


idyl of the shambles; the pastoral sympho 


of the vivisection room. It so reeks at 
smells that it ought to be bound in disinfect 

int paper It is the rotten fruit of a rot- 

en tre And gain, of some laud ( 


names I mean to imply that all this hi 


ibaloo about certain names is fictitio 


weight, got by skillful working for it, mainl) 
It seems disgracet human natu 
he wat r young writers push and strair 

( yest ¢ \ recognitiol 
Ld had, Iso, litth hnhospitahty tor we 

ad « mn ce writing little dis 

Sitlo » pick Out its sm rits, holding 
that whe Ime 1S too short ft the reading 
I great vorks, the desir f the mat 

) precipit hei ee stammering 
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the public is nothing finer than a con- 


ptible egotism. Yet when the stammer- 


ppeared before him not as candidates 


me, but as the efforts of learners, (and 


verv much, advising of young writers 
no on ould be more ap- 


Yet 


intolerant 


to his share,) 


ciative of every spark of promise. 


sat the time sternly 


Sane 


ults, and uncompromising in giv- 


se plain-spoken estimates of the value 


l ¢ ] | 
the work which most men called on to1 


judgments evade by every euphemism; 


cost of 


he did sometimes at a good 


if distress to himself for he was the 
sensitive of men—believing it to be the 


honest and kind way. He rendered by 


frankness of criticism incalculable ser- 


some oung people, and offended 


reful criti- 
wMnonyMoUsS 
Ss and a 
essays O tan 5 and de 
most of these in the ¢ ontributor’s 


‘antl VWonth hese, 


ms trom time to time to 
ducational or other 
from the 


& Holt, 


ition. 


ot 


but ther 


mina 
snariow 


nparativel\ 
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free play of phrase and figure and fancy; but 
in critical or argumentative writing, Pro- 
fessor Sill was straight to the point, keen 
and forcible, with no delay or digression 
for the sake of beauty in style. <A rich and 
figurative diction and a wealth of suggestion 
and side thoughts came naturally to his lips 
or pen; but he rejected all that was not to 
the purpose. ‘[T take much delight in 
that modern way of saying directly what 
we think, without any frills,” he said. ‘‘I 
picked up ’s book lately, and tried to 
read. It is full of interesting facts and ideas, 


but flounced and furbelowed 


a disgusting 


style. | couldn’t stand it, and couldn’t 


read it. But his own style was not merely 


of the 


prose. 


direct. It is somewhat 
\rnold’s 


Like theirs, it is forcible and convincing to 


clear and 


and Lowell’s 


school ot 


the thoughtful reader, but not of the rugged 


force that would seize the attention of the 


thoughtless; and like theirs it is noteworthy 
for a fine sense of the value of language, 
a command of its resources, and a certain 
inherent beauty, quite other than that of 
ornamentation. 

has spoken of Professor 
of all that he 


But when one 


Sill a critic, scholar 


poet, 


ever put print and gave to the public 


one has touched but the surface of his life. 


He did not live for the public, but for his 


friends. [I am not a poet, I 


pupils ind 
am a schoolteacher who occasionally writes 


verses,’ he sometimes said. Early in life, 


he deliberately renounced the pen for the 
schoolroom, saying, in some one else’s 
phrase, which pleased him, that his choice 
was not to make something of himself, but 
Until 


years of his life, when 


to make something of other people. 


within the last five 


personal circumstances withdrew him from 


the work of teaching, scarcely a fragment 
from his constant and wonderfully efficient 
activity floated up to the surface in print. 


Even in his educational work, the results 


that can be put on record and weighed in 


the world’s scales, are not such that by 








: 
: 
: 
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merely enumerating them one could give 


any true idea of what has been lost to us by 
his untimely death. In this State——the 
State of his choice and his affection he 


was for three years a teacher in the Oakland 
High School, and occupied tor eight years 
‘lish Language and Litera- 


the chair of En 
ture in the University. In these positions 
he very rarely came 1! nv way Detore even 


le local public; he mad oO sti ett me 


reat ability, the infinite industry, the posi 


liveness, ent Islasip, Cé rage, na personal 
potency of the man, s wrought In every 
department that he tous hed. and among il] 
that Nhe came In contact with I few me 
nave evel lett si rotouns SO Ineradicable an 
Lpress | PULIC, TLKEe » ZZ littl ne 
Km See S nuch write r it ! e said 
nce ine l ne ninas I 4 Ke 
nim, ne tett some suct sens I ! con 
parative erhiciality reali 
VISIDIY ree rade vork < ) } ‘ 
it suc! man ni selt 

His remarkabl ality as teacher was 
partly aqdiue to nis ¢ mm plete belief 1 the work 
Lhe whole pro lem tf thre progr SS, ind 
even ol the maintenance t civilized society 
depends on the Cess rarure cr 

in hitting th e higher grades 
\nd now, how can this be ¢ With the 
( it tol ( ne 
| Is I vethne | 

ny] ( ) vr ! re \ ire 


Lheretor Is mM rv bes yf 
rvices it of tear g c 
velleving She didi ror i , ne 
ot the ! nan s te o hit 
moulding the still plasti re into th ig 
es rodauct of l rau I SSID 
\ l idgments ab ¢ as of ee 
catiol rt msead on this ne ptm} t its 
obpiect His faith 1 ILS Wer to mould the 
character was very great and theretore fis 
anxict) t it should be lity 
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was unbounded; and no one was to his 
mind so much the public enemy as the chi 
latan or ignoramus in education, or the n 
who would use its means to his own politic 
or personal ends. <A very important part 
his educational work in this State consist 
in his ardent, unreserved, unceasing ady 
cacy of the highest ideals and soundest 


methods in education \t once famili 


, , ; : . . 
with the homeliest details of class-r 


work, and inspired by the largest conc 


tions of its significance, he was as complet 


ly equipped as possible tor such advoca 
But his high ideal education, 


conscientiousness in its daily drudgeries 
his infinite ingenuity and comprehension 


applying his theories in detail, were all 


haps less rare than the unstudied effect 

the man himself. To know him well was its 

an education lo his pupils and friends 
poured out treely the genius of which he 

; , ol 
shyly and reluctantly gave an oceasi 

hint to the public Before strangers, he 
diffident, and often constrained; and in 

ing he addressed his readers with dignity 
reserve, having none of the dispositior 

take the public into his confidence that | 
revealed few writers to all the world 

for all time as personally charming; but 

t these exceeded Nim as fe was kno 
within a small cirel His unstudied talk 
ending all the qualities the reader finds 

his poetry and his prose, was vet better 
either by a charming unconventionality 
winning kindliness, a hum rkKeen and perv: { 
sive, but spontaneous as breathing. H ' 


flectation in speec! 


genuine bevond tl manner of man. 
prepare ) /, to seek an effect, we 
have Deen about as easy to him as to pick 
pocket ‘It is dreadful to me alwavs 
nnd a ‘si t Ing repeated that way 
wrote ‘But the remark: ble talkers 
seem to do it. Moral: let us not 
markable talkers It is frightful thing 


” ‘ wy | | ;, 
De. Yet while he could not assume 
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conceal; he had large reserves of 
icence as to himself and his affairs, even 
is most intimate speech. 

His range in talk was inexhaustible, his 
rest universal. From the very stars to 
homeliest daily detail; from the grave 
sweet discourse that left the heart lifted 

sacred music, to boyish nonsense, and 
ehter as natural as a little child’s;——everv- 
he touched with the beauty of his own 
He was as far as possible from a 
ogueist: his mind was constantly 
uch with that of his companion, 
ittention sympathetic and eager, his 
nse prompt and full of comprehension. 


more appreciated and enjoyed con- 
nd stimulating companionship ; and 
ne, foclish, most of ull, insincere talk- 
endured with suffering, and shunned 
comical terror. Men, women, 

alike found him a fascinating 

Imsell one to 

himself down 

plane, it ther » his. 
ieved that their po inderstand- 
nd feeling is underrated, and he talked 
ihts, of lofty 

pirations and high spiritual 

nders of science and _his- 
yrid-activities, the beauty 

art now in effective detail, 

their litthe observations, now In 
eautiful generalizations. His re- 
heory, for the children al- 

talk, in some sort compre- 

never altogether forgot it. 

he schoolroom he insisted on not 
mere lecturer, but made discourse as far 
le mutual, listened with real interest 
views of time ! l nity, and 

or in play, the ; ud a 

ays with some invisible 

tf what he was beyond what they could 
hich made them hold him in a certain 
hey confided in him infinitely; they 
their secrets; but take liberties 


question his decisions, conscious- 
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ly displease him, the hardiest would not. 
Indeed, so far from familiarity breeding 
contempt, regard for Professor Sill was in 
singularly direct ratio to the extent of ac- 
quaintance with him : and no less did he re- 
fute the other foolish cynicism, that ‘‘ No 
man is a hero to his own valet ;” for servants, 
laborers, tradesfolk, who dealt with him, 
came to regard him with almost reverent 
enthusiasm. His ‘‘goodness” was always 
their talk 
Perhaps they, as did children, caught in 
their simple judgment the chief secret of 
the man when they said of him, ‘* He is so 
yood !” The common temptations of life, 
the common objects ot the world’s struggle 
personal ease or profit, material success 
these things seemed too far away from 
him to be even renounced, or resisted. 
hey were a tawdry sort of child’s play, 
which men would drop of themselves if they 
inderstood the greater joys of life. He 
was absolutely without a _ littleness. Che 
taint of money meanness—even in its most 
plausible form of a selfish lavishness-—or of 
commonplace — self-indulgence and _ petty 
selfishness, it seemed, could no more come 
near him than the dust of the highway could 
a Star. In this respect 
alone a t true that he was unpractical, 
even g tic. He was not in the least vis- 
ionary business matters, and could 


advice therein: and he was per- 


fectly well aware that his ideal of integrity 


yetween man and man would have made 

fabric of even honorable business 
and public life, as at present woven to- 
gether, impra¢ ticable sO. sear hing, so 
transcendent was it; and was too fair to 
condemn in others some necessary depart- 
ure from a standard which nevertheless he 
preferred unobtrusively to live up to him- 
self. Only when it was a question simply 
of giving, could his open-handedness some- 
times be imposed upon. To bear a grudge 
or retaliate an injury, was simply impossible 


to him: though injury or unkindness wag 
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felt by him with undying sensitiveness. He 
was not open to that pain from slights to 
vanity which is usually meant by ‘‘sensitive- 
ness”; but in finer ways he was all nerve to 
the world’s hurts. Neither was he open to 


flattery, which mortified and offended him; 


though the sincere admiration of those 
whom he valued gave him pleasure. 
Professor Sill lived above the level of 


these pettinesses as naturally asabove that of 
arson or murder. Of that higher self-seek- 
ing that is often cherished by cruder moral 
natures asa lofty aspiration the desire for 


fame—-he spoke in’ younger life as a 


temptation to be avoided. A mind fixed on 
men’s praise would inevitably lose sight of 
the higher standard of simple usefulness. 


By this fame, the effort for which he early 


renounced, he never meant other than that 
which comes of itself as the result of worthy 
achievement; the effort to push one’s self, 
to ‘* secure recognition,” at no time would 
have seemed to him anything but repulsive. 
As he came to middle age, not only did his 
horror of this struggle deepen, but he more 
and more regarded even an honorable fame 
as an unworthy and demoralizing object of 
desire. ‘‘If only he hasn’t the ‘vicious 
a craving for fame in him !” he 
said of a promising young man; and of a 


‘“* Her 


relation to her 


quit h’ of 


distinguished woman, Interest In 


things outside of seemed 
rather fictitious. It is a horrible penalty to 


pay for fame and flattery! I more and 
more believe the only sate way for ordinary 
mortals is to keep out of sight.” ‘+ The 
desire for personal reputation seems to me 
objectionable 


a very contemptible and 


thing.” Yet, with a lovable inconsistency, 
he rejoiced greatly in all deserved fame of 
others; and delighted, too, in the small 
successes of promising young people, and, 
while warning them against the quest of 
fame, could not infrequently be detected 
giving a covert push to their baby reputations. 

It is natural, over his grave, to dwell on 


the sweet kindliness of his nature and be- 
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havior, his exquisite considerateness, the 
flower-like delicacy and purity of his spirit, 
the loftiness in which his thoughts dwelt, so 
that without effort or consciousness he 
wrapped around those who associated with 
him, an atmosphere of higher taste, high- 
principle; 


er thought, higher motive and 


on the long record of his unselfish acts 
on the fine sensitiveness, as keen for other 
as for himself, that made so cruel to him 


; 


the rough contacts of the world; on his at 


fectionate tenderness, and the power ot 
comprehension that made him an_ ideal 
confidant and companion; on his love ot 


nature, and music, and books, and seclusion 


with choice companionship, his poet’s moods 
of sadness, his genial humor, his self-distrust 
ful modesty. but his friends misrepresent 


the man if thev speak only of these. As truly 


his own was the power of indignant scorn 


with which he drew 


the cold contempt 


away from the foul or the mean; the whit 
flash of anger that occasionally sprang out 


sweet-soule: 


took Em- 


upon them. It is no mere 


dreamer that we have lost. He 
erson’s advice, and was not tender of mak- 


then 


ing himself an enemy now and 
Scund education in this State has had many 
friends; but it has always had to be protected 
cause, and In 


battle; 


from marauders. In this 


others, Professor Sill never shirked 
he was even prompt to join it: but he had 


no joy in contest. He dreaded it and 


suffered under it. He always went to the 
front of the field, but he went with a naked 
breast; and not one of the rougher blows 
with which obtuser men returned his keen 
indignant strokes failed to leave its hurt; 
the mere fact of contest distressed him 


But those upon whom one of his swift, 
low-voiced flashes of fine scorn descended, 
never forgot nor forgave it. 

His shrinking from mankind, too, was 
scarcely half shyness, and more contempt 
for its falseness and coarseness and meanness 
‘*Unpopular doctrine as it necessarily is, 


he would sometimes say in effect, ** the un 
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ntimental 


observer must see that 
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the race 


scarcely above the brute condition yet, 


( 


1 


only 


ryY 


ynsists of a very great majority of low 


yrutish, or narrow and ignorat 


a few, here and there, wh 


and human level | 


it souls, 
7 
oO llve on 


le loved 


would give his life to its set 


It, ] it agreeable 


not [his too peopl 


or con- 


e felt in 


ind this too made him enemies. Yet 


} 


fastidious shrinking, so affec- 


1S nature that however 


neart warmed toward 


human throng who was in 


ion him for help. 


be auly -lov 


nking to quiet corners, with ¢ 


creature as of 


rm 
with wu 


] 


na ae 


hiscontr 


toiler fo 


his taste 
any one 


any way 


ing spir- 


ongenial 


for this, 
npatient 


fant; 


idictions 


r others’ 


his desires, his 


auty. 


| hey 


his teaching : soon- 


every. class of 

rt to 
his 
Inda 


Ne W 


plain loyalty to principle 


1h iting Phomas and | 


Behind the others walknu 


vt 


w, John, da 
the minoritys 
onelv in \ uur thoug 


Visited nol i hit 


inned with secret shrug 


\ 


vh the we rid esteemed 


ingled out and hissed 
is one unblessed 


gainst in whispers ta 


Lest the children catch a taint 


| hoe 


Heret 


at 


off vour titles well 


and infidel ” 


pupils, 
serve ? 
love ot 


tions ot 


| ngland 


If vou dare, come now with me 
Fearless, contident, and free.’ 
“*Thomas, do you dare to be 
Of the great majority 
lo be only as the rest, 
With Heaven’s common comforts blessed 

To accept, in humble part, 

ruth that shines on every heart 

Never to be set on high, 

Where the envious curses fly 

Never name or fame to find, 

Still outstripped in soul and mind 

lo be hid, unless to God, 

\s one grass-blade in the sod, 

Underfoot with millions trod ” 

If vou dare, come with us be 

Lost in Love’s great unity 

(Dare You? 

Here is undoubtedly much of his own dual 
experience. Love with him flowed deepet 
than scorn, and usefulness was the great 
yearning of his life. 

As he passed out of youth, it became 
more and more a text with him that one 
must not crave even this in too self-seeking 
a spirit. That the good thing should be 
done is the end to desire; not that 7 should 
be the doer of it. Ihe vastness of the 
forces with or against which a man must 
work, and the infinite smallness of the in- 
dividual in comparison, impressed him 
overwhelmingly. He urged on himself a 


sort of quietism based on these thoughts. 


Let the vreat torces, wise of old, 
Have their whole wav with thee, 
(rumble thy heart from its hold, 


Drown thy life in the sea.” 


‘Fret not that thy day is gone 
And the task is still undone 
"Twas not thine, it seems, at all 
Near to thee it chanced to fall, 
Close enough to stir thy brain, 
And to vex thy heart in vain 
Somewhere, in a nook forlorn, 
Yesterday a babe was born: 


He shall do thy waiting task 


lis enough of joy for thee 


bklis high service to foresee.’ 
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From personal sorrows and desires, from 
the great misery with which the world’s sin 
and folly and suffering constantly oppressed 
him, he turned always to the eternal forces 
What their 


felt himself helpless to guess; but 


cause or their purpose was, he 


SOM. 


thing in which his individual happiness, 01 


work, or largest desire for the world’s good, 


be too infinitesimal a part Jo deserve 


must 


much of his own thought. Into the very 


schoolroom he carried such conceptions ot 


life, and made little children feel that they 


must do their little tasks in the light ot 


the eternal verities. 


How long and how far his influence will 


vo on working in the life of this community, 


no one can Sav. It was an unique in 


fluence: no common domination, which 


| 


could lead others to take blindly his views, 


or tollow blindly his wishes It almost 


created the intellectual life, the disinter 


ested spirit, the taste for the high and the 


scorn of the low, in the young His early 


pupils are men and women, 


I 


less aware that much of the 


his: but who car 


— 
hands 1s 


much, or guess how commonplace might 


prove the soul that now seems exceptional, 


were the effects of contact with him taken 


** SOE ot will 


this,” was his trequent remark 


that work. ‘* 1 cannot | look 


achievements. No nature of power 


to his own came under 


parable 


ing. Yet them, they 


among 


sort radiate and perpetuate it, 


even chance that the lesser pupil mig 


sometime perform the half-seltish achieve 


SOM €¢ cons! l u good, trom 


teacher §s it~ it10 nad 


held him back; or that his wisdom at se 


ond-hand might work some larg 
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among the pupils of his pupils. It would 


not be the first time that the great teacher 
had left littke record of himself save through 
the work of the lesser men h 


Yet 


ot Pre fess yr 


atter all has been said impress 


Sill on those who knew him 


the most potent element in it has ese aped 


analysis. He was not popular man ; he 


attracted strangers, | yt strikingly: he oft- 


} 


en offended slight acquaintances. \mong 


classes of young men and women, slightly 


friends and ene 


familiar with him, he had 


) 


mies, as in other places jut wherever ac 


quaintance with him bec: ar, he in- 


spired an attachment profound and undying 
erto attract 


No one We 


nim, Nel 


Few men have ever had such 


and keep affecti mn. his friend 


ever ceased to love throug 


alienation or ftorgettulne never need 


ed to seek affection t came un wht, ang 
stayed unchan 1 | yr clista ; a 
kindred 

him ; yet it loul word could hay 
come across t iny de ath that 
brought 


arts All thi 


held invincibly the he 


would have profound and near griet 


many he drew and 


to so 


arts Oo 


’ 


Chey 


MdnNesses, his 


they could not themselves 


name Over to ¢ 


winning ways, hrase always 


is, **l do not know wh \ he was dit- 


ferent from every } in the world. 


He like a | anoth ra : yet 


more human, other 


men Perl human 
race ol noped s 


much, that 


the man that witl 


This planet was noble tvpe, 


(Appearing ere the times were ripe 


He died bet C had compicted Nis Lory 


sixth year; ar lace will never be filled 
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is verv earnestly to be hoped that the apathy 
iit has hithert pre vented the success of all at- 


upts to provide San Francisco with a new char- 


will be overcome this time. There is an almost 


re uniformity of opinion in favor of the one pro- 


the board of freeholders, among those cit- 


by 


vho have detinite ideas of municipal govern- 
tis probable thatthe names of the men 
would lisp se a majority of those 
subject, to feel favorably 
favorably enough lo tuke 
Although 


rreat cities has proved to be the 


views on the 


mut whether 


the polls, is another question 


government ol 


spotin oursystem of government, so weak that 


serious threat of the break-down of that svs- 


mes thence, and therefore the most anx- 


tion of all good citizens sh suild be directed 


it seems to be the unfortunate fact. that 


ew feel anv great concern about what is done 


though they will march and shout 


matters 


ontribute money with great zeal for a nation 


tion, between Tweedledum and Tweedledee. 


ps despondeney has as much to do with their 


is indiflerence they have settled into the 


fthat city government cannot be made pure and 


Phere would not be sufficient rea- 


seem to 


) discouragement : city government is a 


] 
HOLE, 


but it is one in which it is 
i. 
le: 


ind 


pl 


know what to get it 


things, ut ist done would 


ome 


mee the rank file of reason 


well itizens would 


(LISP MOSsed 6 


niattel md work together 


~ no difference ot OP ION dMong students 


vernment on one point Phat is that the 


nereasing the im 


Phe 


have not 


»reftorm mitist be py 


the mavoraity iperstiftion on 


those who studied the mat 


is instance of the survival of traditions. 


Knglish 


Curl 


heredital monarchy some 


ched TiprOon propibar brherties, ind these 


ted by the elected Commons, Americans of 


i blind disposition to feel safer with a 


| 
wi 


than ar Executive both elected : 


ilthough they know perfectly well, when 


ptothink of it.that nearly ali serious failures 


ity the public that have discredited oar 


ronment so tar, have been in the legislative 


Not a voter who is now hesitating for feat 


wan powel in the mayoralty of San 


I 


Francisco but has heard, and contributed to, much 
talk of the purchasability of members of Congress ; 
the 
And 
in like manner, no State has ever found its gover- 


not one who believes that any President ot 


United States could ever have been bought. 
and restrained 


nor trying to tyrannize over it, by 


the legislature. On the contrary, the whole civil 
service reform is a movement to check the tendency 
of legislative bodies to encroach on the functions ot 
the Executive, and fileh the appointing power from 


its hands. 


THE fear of increasing the power of our mayor is 
the more absurd, asthe proposal is not to invest him 
with any large or unprecedented power, but mere- 
ly with enough to give him something the relation to 
the supervisors that our President holds to Congress, 
The 


ment of a city is mainly executive, requiring little 


or our governor to the legislature. govern- 
making of ordinances, but much vigilant carrying 
out of these, and of the general law. It would seem, 
therefore, that the executive function—represented 


by the mayor—should be peculiarly strong in a 
city; and that a proposal to give the mayor even more 
power relatively to the supervisors than the Pres- 
ident has reiatively to Congress, would be nothing 
improper. How much more then should our voters 
he prepared to accept the proposition now before 
them, which is only to bring the mayor's power up 
whole 
It 
the President of the United States may appoint the 


di- 


executive 


to somewhere near the level granted in our 


American system as proper to the executive. 


heads of all departments of government, and 


these—everv mino 


rectly or through 
official in the country, why should not the mayor 
of San Francisco appoint a portion of the heads of 


that City s executive departme nts’ 


Ix fact, all experience shows that the mayor is 
not only theoretically entitled to do so, but that he 
must do so, if we are to have honest administration. 
Heis the officer 
that 


who is charged with seeing to it 


ordinances are carried out, and order pre- 
that he should 
have control of the officers through whom he has 


comes a mere figure head. 


served; it is therefore necessary 


to do this hands are tied else, and he be- 


Moreover, as we have 


before urged, it is clear—both from reason and ex- 


perience—that it is easier to get a good mayor than 
good minor officers. The people of San Francisco 


have very rarely chosen a bad mayor. They will 
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net do it; if they cannot trust themselves that far, pecial and erving need of their help in these, suc! 
they might as well give up the idea of self-goy aus there is in the educational work, and no reason 
ernment altogether Still more if the mayor's why their general eligibility to membership in the 
, 


powers were increased, would thev find that they Board is tenon for all pur 


would drop party and prejudice and choose a goo 
om But to concentrate public attention or \ STILL more important feature the less novel 
the minor officers is impossible Frequenth one of the appointment of the Board of Education 
men vote for them without knowing who they by the mavor, without reference to polities. It can 
are, because thev are on the ticket \ single mat hardly need saving that this is a provision which 
a prominent place, mavor ts, can be held cannot be too strongly urs ch Boards ot Edu 
to account for the use of his position Phere “us cation as h , ' , fallen this cits 
once a mavor of Buffalo whose record in that office by election. woul i t ) t f unv may 
led to some surprising results; and mayors are no r to an extent that even ipled man 
going to be altogether unmindtul of that ven if would hesitate to imeur ind t sare always 
he has no farther political ambitions, a mayor has in favor of he a mavor who honestly desires 
PLUISITIESS and social ones, and the reputation tor the wood « school ! Will appoint school di 
honesty and decency with which he leaves office rectors in ow { the of ippoints 
is a very important matter to him kor 1] University reg limitation of the number 
these reasons, therefore, the provisions of the pre ft ( t number within which it i 
posed charter for concentrating responsibilit possible to responsibility for act ind thea 
the mavor, are in ft ! 0 " i rungement | erlapping mis nplete thre 
COMME TH ! ' tell nt visdem of the provision. Comy thy point 
with the present svstem of manag schools 
the prope ‘ svsten sso adn th msid 


lnk other provision that is of special interest 


ering the extreme importance of th on to the 


from the OVERLAND s point of view, Is the eduen 
verv maintenance ot civilizat 


tional on This w nnot but consi a , 
ional ‘ " e cann nsider admit hesitate to sav that whether one entire] ipproves 


able. meeting almost every difficulty of t situa 


very pomnt in the propos l charter it. nothin 
s ft 
tion. It may not be an ideal arran ' 

l conde 


issuch an unspe ikable improvement o present 


system, that we urge it on all San Francisco voters 


him in tailing to vot 


imonye our readers to try ure its adoption 


Its most novel feature is the 
tween the Board ot Keane ith 

the business functions, and a 

to which practically fall all 

tional functions Phis Board 

be ippointed by the Board 

ilaried Whether this sepurat 

und edueational work will prove 

eunnot say » no reason wht 

line chiet : tlave in the arr 

makes it possible to bring int 

the schools men of business 

serve without salary thre 

taken by others, and educati TAKE MN 
are enabled by i salary to eg the 

schools The Board of Exami 

limits, control the selection 

tion of school M t-bool me ool vl ' » draming 
courses of STUY 

be women This puts Woten in 

school-svstem where thev are m 

und while there is no doubt that mar 


ite competent to share the business 


‘ 


served to the Board of Education 
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rope ills have 
Maories were 


ct, before the 


vho is said to 
few pigs to 


and towl, 


n thev dined 

im afraid 
Vays too dis 
lerstood that 


perpetuated 


ried Maori 
stolen 

es especially 
with other 


ivery dish 


maaan fe sh 


! t figtit 
Wil itribu 
Lies land 


he Rangatira 


nh evrant 


ip mn the 


High] inder 


Etc. 


and as stubborn, when their rights are infringed 


upon \t these native land courts the competition 
amongst the prominent men of the tribe would be 
isto whose name should be inserted in the crown 
grant, and much finessing and speech-making and 
When they had 


thout settled among themselves as to the approved 


bullving was the rule of the day 


names, they would vo before the judge to deter- 
mine boundaries or rice versa 

Qn this particular occasion Judge Rogan pre- 
sided: as his name would indicate. a son of the 
Emerald Isle \ middle-aged Maori had just 
finished making a jong speech ciaiming that his 
name should be inserted in the grant to the exclu 
sion of that of an old, grizzled Maori, who had sat 
juietly by without moving a muscle of his counte 
nance, and heard the vounger man ask in the course 
“Where 


incestors buried, but on this land, where I 


of his harangue, with much gesticulating 
ire mis 
was born and brought up?” 

When he had ended, the old man-eater rose, 
throwing off evervthing but a waist cloth; and 
bounding across the room with his nieve (cleaver 
in his hand, addressed the court in this wise 

I have listened with disgust and contempt to 
the words of this futuruw [nobody]. What claim 
in he have to this land? I conquered long ago 
the people that lived on that land, when he was a 
small child ind the mistake | then made was in 
permitting him to live, when I could have dashed 
his brains out as I held his feet in my hands, and 
was kind enough to give him mv wahine (woman 
who eried that | might give her the child fora 
slave Now he has the base ingratitude to set up 

claim to mv land—mine—I who saved his life, 
tllowed him to live! And he asks, ‘ Where are 
his ancestors buried Ii] tell him, and shew 
him Here ! here patting his stomach with his 
left hand His ancestors are buried here. I ate 
them, and they passed through me, and that is my 
ttie to that tand 

No better or stronger title to native lands can be 
brought before the native land courts than the 
thove deseribed “ Tithe by Digestion.’ 


Hugh Craiaq 


The Kind of Protection American 
Labor Needs 
| Kdit ( the Overland Mouth 
In a recent article in vour magazine, we are told 
that American labor should be protected, and that it 
might to be protected by two kinds of legislation 
first, by the restriction of immigration and see 
nd, by the restriction of imports 
In regard to immigration, there is little sound 
irgument against its restriction. In California. 


where we have battled tor vears with the Chinese 
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question, the wisdom of checking undesirable ad- 
ditions to the population has long been firmly 


settled in the minds of most men Again, the 


socialistic and communistic disturbances within 


the last few vears have forced all intelligent people 
to consider whether much of the present immigra- 
whether 


tion is not of an undesirable nature, and 


these social upheavals are not signs of serious 


danger in the national organism, which partial o1 
complete restriction of immigration may be needed 
to avert 

In regard to the second means of protection 
which is indeed in operation at the present time 
there are grave doubts as to its wisdom Phe most 
vealous arguments of protectionists have tailed to s« 
cure more than a very qualified and partial support 


Your holds 


nothing which can be manufactured at home should 


tmong economists contributor thiat 


be imported, and that a tariff sufficiently high to 


ln prohibitory of such imap rts should be wilopted 


He says Is the assumption true, that) by rigid 


enforcement of this rule, our foreign commerce 


would be entirely destroved’ = In consequence ot 


its enforcement would foreign mations buv from us 


appreciably less ment vrain, cotton und se on, ol 


articles which they must have, and cannot secure 


elsewhere on equally favorable terms? kon 


eign nations buy from us those commodities only 


without Phis is simply 


Mercantile 


advocates if anv 


which they cannet do 


vdyvocating the reéstablishment of the 


Svstem, which finds few among 


Without any 


exception, protectionists and free-traders agree that 


the thoughtful ot the present clan 
there is a principle known as the Division of Labor 


\ majority even of protectionists admit that this 


principle has a territorial application as well as a 


The V, 


natural and advantageous to a country do 


purely local one. however, argue that) in 


dustri . 


not alwavs start of themselves: that a greater and 


more advantageous division of labor is) secured 


by the process of restricting imports that com- 


pete with immature industries It is evident 


that this cannot) apply oto mature ones, and 


therefore does not) mean complete or permit 


nent prohibition Again, is it true that anv nation 


1s om pelled inan absolute sense to buy of us 


Are natural conditions so tixed and unalterable 


that no artificial barrier can change their tenden 


cies? Is trade the result of perpetual effort. to 


cheat somebody. or is it commonly of mutual ad 


Are the 


Tt) Conde 


Vantaye demands of trade tixed and 


unalterable country, and subject) wholly on 


nearly to the will of man in another? It would 


seem rather that nations trade with us because it is 


vivantageous not bre “LINE they are compelled to 


‘lo so By refusing to buv of them such things as 


Etc. 


| April 


thev can readily sell, we lessen by so much our 


own advantage in selling If this is not correct 
then the Division of Labor is a delusion and snare 
a hutin the wilderness 


\ccording to Mulhall! 


and man had best retire to 


Again, the writer savs: 


the national wealth of England, the great leading 


nation ol the world foreign ccanmerce, Was 


TS80, 842.000.000.000 This we perceive that com 


merce and the vaunted free-trade accumulate: 


nearly S5.500.000,000) less tor England in) 2.006 


vears than home industry and protection wccumnil 


lated for the United States in’ thirty-six vears 


Chis is impossible reasoning It is only within 


the last two or three hundred vears that ocea 


navigation has reached sufficient development 


enable anv nation to grow rapidly inn othe mode! 


sels During all this time uy within aby 


Hitv veurs England has been «a protected and mn 


t free-trade country lideed 


that England has stood completel 


of tree-trace Freedom ot exchange in its bre 


est sense menus exchange without restriction 


exchan 


whether as to kinds of property, persons 


ving, or localities ther thar nterpose 


and this really prevails tensively 


oul own country than ' ther part 


of the world Phe United includiy 
Alaska, 


Europe, which is cut up inte 


occupies irly territory 


number 


political divisions tlmost every which 


hedged in by a protective tariff: while between t 


political divisions ot territors solute free 


trade prevails Hlence anv argument showing the 


tdvantages of laborin the United t is com 


pared to those in’ Europe, irgument 


for tree-t race 


In England moreover, the solation 


dependence on wits 


the countrys its complete 


t\ n its 


transportation, the great lack of varie 


sources, the constant danger that foreign tariffs and 


wars present to its trade ind perhaps more than 


Wf tree trade iw land, unquestionabl 


ll, its own aes 


more than offset the injurious effects 


itory tariffs in the United States 


Let me add that there is one 


in which American labo 


which vour contributor fails to mention Ix not 


protection gainst over-expenditure as important 


is against under-payment? Ts not a penny save 


Where do 


\merican 


a penn’ enrned S200 O00 O00 


of hard enrnoings of vooeverv vear 


Into the tills ot liquor saloons this neat se 


ofton because of the cravings of the orer’s own 


ippetite as under pressure broug! up him by 
business il lite 


the practical exigencies of 


under our present Ws une customs 
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rrotection by law from this pressure? Such present consumption. Governmental restrictions 


vy may be frequently broken; so are all laws, on trade should be mainly of.that kind that restrict 


one would abolish government on that moral evils; for when people are really moral they 


If prohibition stops one-half the useless are happy and even rich —rich in all that makes 
f aleoholie drinks in a place, it is a life worth living for, if not in money. Morality 
It must stop all except that tends to create and save wealth, or else the world’s 


comes from deliberate intent to drink, and experience is at fault 


; 


know that constitutes only a moi of the Yours respectfully, 


J. E. Cunningham. 


BOOK REVIEWS. 


William Henry Channing had found his preaching helpful. George William 
Curtis is quoted as saving that he was moved to 


bject of this memoir \ nephew of Di . . 
; — Ji tears in hearing him speak, but adds that he is not 


| Channing nul cor ted both on : . ae : 
Ellery Channing practical, The latter part of his life was spent in 
nd mother hele it yne of the best . . : 
siripcias 7 “a % England, returning for longer or shorter intervals 
fraamoilie il 1 not wealtl . . 
amnnas weap to this country. His son was educated at Oxford, 


in environm f refinement, cul 
' where he took high honors, and afterwards became 


pression, and ‘ . 
Mt a member of Parliament. His daughter became 


stund his charac- , =n . 
‘cai the wife of Edwin Arnold, author of “ The Light 
itist preture of Mate 


imself a sensitive, imaginative, intellectual . : 
rhe memoir of a man who advocated women’s 


stimulated by 1 undings, conscien- 
: rights and opposed slavery, forty vears ago; who 


s tothe last degree, treated the ministry ° ° pe ‘ 
was a Christian socialist, had part in the Brook 


unable to make his b ! it to anv creed, ’ . . . 
Farm experiment, was the friend of IEmerson and 


When his education is complete, h Wis or- : , . . 
; ; 1 ’ Margaret Fuller, cannot but be interesting, what- 


ned by the Unitariaus, but soon found that le - : a 
ever may be one’s impression of his character ; hut 


rd with them; still he remained , . . . 
we think that it is certain to impress every reader 


on all his life, fraternizing, how- 
asa lovely if not a strong one 


l piscopallans Catholics, Buddhists, 


Briefer Notice 


nthe Bible Heaven consists of arti- 


nd those of all faiths. His spirit is 
best shown bv giving the names of some Veditat 


wks that he tells a friend he always kept cles first published in the New York Independent, 


or his morning hour as his best spiritual and now gathered into a book; taking, the author 


The list is too long to quote entire, but it tells us, a somewhat different form on that account. 


s Confucius, Buddha’s Laws of Life, Neno- It has been said by some one that the word “ Hea- 
Plato, Aristotle, Epictetus, Marcus Aurel- ven.”’ on the outside of the book was enough to 
Philo, Origetr Chrvsoston ! \ugustines sell it: and the intense desire to know something of 
i Kempis, St. Francis de Sales, Madame that world, especially in the presence of bereave- 
Fenelon, “the 119th Psalm, Isaiah, the ment, makes this somewhat probable. While under 
i. and sublime Jeremiah Phe central the shadow of the recent loss of his wife, Doctor 
ind noontide sun, of course, has been and Spear made these studies of the Bible teachings 
radianthy bright, the glory of God in about Heaven Of course they are in no Wise im- 
f Jesus Christ aginative speculations like Miss Phelps’s or Mrs. 
riter of this biography tells us frankly that} Oliphant’s. but rigidly contined to Bible authority. 
hanning’s life has been called a failure : To the believer this must be of the utmost value as 
Ils us of his unselfish work in Washington the only positive knowledge attainable of what 
war and gives let from manv who iwaits us atter death 
Meditations on the Bible Heaven By samuel 1 
“pear, D. D New York: Funk & Wagnalls 1SS87 
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Whist Seo 


esting to card plavers. It 


Table Talk 


is full of illustrations of 


will be inter- 


es and Card 


ancient and modern forms of cards and information 


about the growth of customs connected with the 


plaving cards as now known Che illustrations are 


mainly copies of cards in the Smithsonian Institute's 
collection, and show the Chinese, Hindustani, Saxon 
Spanish, French, and Italian cards, and even the 


buckskin cards used by the Apaches 


Every othe 
page is printed in a blank whist score, with room for 


the tally and notes on the game Curving and 


Nerving is a book of directions to the head of the 


family in regard to his duties as carver and help 


or server at table Phere are directions for all 


kinds of carving, from grouse and turkey to fish and 


roast beef: various tools are described—the break 


fust or beefsteak carver, the slicer, jointer, game 


carver, Game scissors, et It seems a practical 


purpose We 


om California 


book foot Its 
California news- 
Eliot's’ book 


on Alaska has been both blamed and praised by 


ind = convenient 
acknowledge 


through F 


receipt ofl 
ance an account a of 


paper man’s travels abroad Mr. 


the critics blamed because of the lack of frank 


ness in printing matter as new that had already 
done service ina Government report, and praised 


merits We are 


the oflense mad to 


for its own inclined to forgive 


join the approvers of the 


It would require no little search to find a 


case in literature where such careful and devoted 


study has been given to the habits of anv animal 


is Mi 


the sea otter 


Eliot has lavishel on the fur seal and on 
Phe chapters containing these stud 
reading written 


Natural 


a phic that the reader feels on 


ies are as interesting as Was ever 


ona subject in History It is st) photo 
finishing the «a 
count, that a vear's stav on St. Paul would give him 


The re 


rather hurried and is evi 


1 new impression or fact of importance 


hook Is 


matnder of the 


lently written as asetting to the central chapters, 


to which it is unequal in’ every respect 


of one ph Cook's lectures however thev may please 


Whist Scores and Card Table Talk: with a Bibliograp 
f Whist. Rudolph H. Reinhardt. | 


ngand Serving By DALI 

rsale in San Francis 
through France By 
Johnston & « Fo 


" 


allfornia 


min 


W 


Cook 


Book Review's. 


[ April 


as heard from the platform, are not edifving whi 


read in a critical light His ideas when stripped 
their oratorical trappings do not beara cool serutin 


Chevy 


somectinies paradox ie il 


arethen seen generally to be commonplace 


mad olten are oft exceediy u 


small dimensions when compared with their gra 


diose verbiage But it is hardly fair treatme 


to subject what is intended merely tor delivery 


so severe i test as this (Cook's dogmat 


Jose pr 
assertions on abstruse points and his sententious 


terances on great themes, his brilliant figures ai 


swelling periods, have undeniably been eflicient 


sutisiving many a shallow doubter who could n 


have heen reached by sounder argument. I} 


lectures t 
lL. Mr. Cook visit 


he lands he is able 


Host recent Voltimie s occtipled low the 


tell of a journey around the work 
foreign shores, and as soon as 
point out to the istonished natives the 
the weak places in their civi 
remedies ana forecast the tTuture 

need of somewhat longer sthiayv to « 


this, Mr. Cook 


in his Possession are Ce rtain 


tion as to the 


able anvbody te deo would reply tl 


ind unive 


which an gment can 


sal principles « 


based so surely that no 


needed, This minv iM vers 


easy to put the implicit faith 
puts in himself; and his sta 


devoid of that Soeratic humill met 


supposed f mark the truest There a 


hone the less many eloquent riking pitssaue 


book, and some of ther of the kind tl 


im the 


clings firmly in the memory for Instance tl 


of college protessors Let them be rivers and no 


vlaciers, even if they are on the stately summit: 


Harvard Lee & Shepard issue as Faster publ 


cations, card-bound copies, reduced in size, of the 
lustrated Roek of Age hide with Me, M 
Fuith Looks up te Thee. and Ne f ) T 


in differes 


hymns 


which thev have tor some vears issued 


forms. They als publish in larger editions bound 
pale pink or blue and gold, Kings 
hey Easter Keeping: A 

of Neurer mv ¢ 

f the Bluet 


W hearse 


author 
Vessayeo 
Irene J. Jerome 


noticed here 





“Aw—! Mrs. Goodtaste, what did you sav was the name of that jolly scent for 


the handkerchief you | 
“You mean Lundborg 


d on the steamer last Fall, and where can I buy it? 


s EDENIA. 


It is manufactured downtown, here in 


New York, but you can get it at almost any drug or fancy goods store.’ 


LUNDBORG'S PERFUMES | ftarock 


| Maréchal Niel Rose, Lily of the Valley. 


Alpine Violet, 


If you cannot obtain LUNDBORG'S PERFUMES AND RHENISH COLOGNE in your vicinity, 
as f Price 


send your name and address 


List to the manufacturers, 
YOLNG, LADD A COFFIN, 24 Barclay Street, New York. 





The Great Success 


Of Avyer'’s . Sarsaparilla 


fact that it meets the 
people, being economica 
always reliabl tnd effect 
gredients are the best 
combination the result 
study and skill. Thus, fi 
originating in impure 
Sarsaparilla stands unrivale 
As a blood-puritie: ind venera 

builder-up of the system,’ says Eugene 
I. Hill, M. D., 381 Sixth ave., New York 
“T have never found anything to equal 
Ayer’s Sarsaparilla 

Mrs. Eliza A. Clough, Matron of the 
M. E. Seminary, Tilton, N. H., writes 
“Every winter and spring my family 
including myself, use several bottles o 
Ayer’s Sarsaparilla Experience has 
convinced me that, as a powerful blood 
purifier, it is superior to any other pre- 
paration of Sarsaparilla.”’ 

*Aver’s Sarsaparilla gives ‘ 
isfaction than anv other blood med 
I handle Geo W.Whitma 1). 
Albany. Indiana 


5 . 

Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, 
Prepared by Di.J.C. Ayer & Co., Le we Mass 
Sold by all Drugwiste Price 81. six bottles, 85 





<WE CALIGRAPy 
WRITING MACHINE. 


IT STANDS AT THE HEAD, 
The “Caligraph” is the only writing 
machine that fully economizes time and 


labor, and economy of time and labor 
is the best reason we know for solicit- 


ing trade. 15,000 ‘ Caligraphs”’ are in 
daily use, which excel in mechanical 
merit, durability and beauty of work. 
We publish 400 letters from prominent 
men and firms, which are convincing, 
and are sent on application. 


THE AMERICAN WRITING MACHINE COMPANY, Hartford, Conn. 


Estate of SAM’L HILL, 634 Market Street, 
San Francisco, Agents. 
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‘* This is one of the few periodicals tat, in spite of restriction to a spectal* field, pleases the 
general reader quite as much as the historian and antiquarian.”—NEW YORK INDEPENDENT. 


THE MAGAZINE OF AMERICAN 


HISTORY. 


The January Number, 1887, opened the Seventeenth Volume. 


The attractions which the publishers of the 
MAGAZINE OF AMERICAN HISTORY 
have prepared for their readers for the current 
year are manifold, and of the most novel, varied, 
and charming character. The New York Com- 
mercial Advertiser says: “The accomplished 
Editor 


tainment 


has demonstrated that variety and enter 


and a bright and pleasing stvle may 


accompany the presentation of historical material 


of interest to readers of to-day, as well as of untold 


value to the future historian.” Among the notable 


features for 1887 is the series of papers on the rise, 


progress, and development of journalism in Ame 
ica, the beginnings of which are traced in a masterly 
manner by the Hon. S. G. W. Benjamin, in the 


January and February issues. These intensely 


interesting papers are accompanied by a unique 


style of illustration, as original and pleasing us it is 


valuable. Rare portraits of many of the promi- 


nent early editors are given, and facsimiles o 
headings of the early newspapers—a collection that 
will be prized more and more as the years roll on. 
These delightful papers of Mr. Benjamin will be 
followed by others from various writers of emi- 
nence, until the theme is brought down to the 
present time, and our editors of to-day are given 
their true place in history. 


To an early number of this periodical Mr. 
Moncure D. Conway will contribute a picturesque 
chapter on Fredericksburg, Virginia, and among 
its choice illustrations will be found a fac-simile 
of the will of Mary Washington, made directly 
from the original, by permission of the authorities 
of that interesting old town. 


on “The 


since announced, will also be 


The series ot papers 
York,” 


introduced into ar 


Benefactors of New some time 


issue; while several other subjects of the 


early 
highest interest to all readers, of every class or of 
any age, with throughness of text and wealth of 


illustration, are in active preparation for ou pages 


PUBLIC OPINION CONCERNING IT 


, 
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30 Lafayette Place, New York City. 











Every day swells the tide of people ot 
seeking 
skies of 


California, and every day the advantages that 


wealth from the East permanent 


homes beneath the fair Southern 


Escondido offers to those who do not care to 


ay the extravagant prices asked 


for inferior 
and with inferior climate in Los Angeles and 
moie 


Bernardino counties, become 


known. 


san 


ap- 


parent and better Che increase in 


its growth is far beyond the exper tations of 


its founders, and the rapidity with which 


yuyers build and improve shows that holding 
for speculation is not the object. The sales 
of both town lots and farming tracts have 
this month been greater than ever, and the 
oming spring will see a large acreage planted 
in trees and vines. 

Che immunity that its mountain enclosure 
“ives Eseondido from the north and east 
winds, that in fall and winter sweep the plains 

San Bernardino and Los Angeles coun- 
ties, make it far superior to any part of those 

unties for those who do not relish dust and 
between the 


wind; while its central position 


th 


rich valleys of the interior and fine mesas 


tne 
long the coast, with the certainty of the 
uilroad passing through it, give full assur- 


ice that the settler need have no fears of 


lation from the world. 


Within a few months Escondido will be 
rail Oceanside on the 


connected by with 


months 


Che 


California Southern, and in a few 


thereafter with San San 


Diego Bay. 





ESCONDIDO. 


Diego Central Railroad, a corporation re- 
cently formed by nine of the most solid citi- 
zens of the county, has already began its sur- 
Escondido 


Oceanside by way of Bernardo, Poway and 


veys for a line through from 
El Cajon to San Diego, and the only ques- 
tion now is whether this Company can build 
it before the Sonthern Pacific can spring into 
the opening ahead of it. The San Diego 
Central has a powerfu! backing, and can 
soon build the road, but the Southern Pacific 
has a fully organized and equipped con- 
struction department that can make short 
work of such a matter while others are get- 
ting ready. ‘The field is one entirely too 
valuable to lie long open even to one road. 
If the Pacific runs to San 


Southern ever 


Diego Bay this will be its natural route, 
because much superior to the Coast route in 
grade as well as in resources for the support 
of a road. 

Building in the town is progressing rapidly. 
rhe Methodist 


church are both well under way, as is also 


Escondido College and 


the brick building of the Escondido 
Bank. 


chinery is at 


new 
A full set of improved boring ma- 
work, and the owners are 
determined to learn what the earth contains. 
The prospects for artesian water are very 
good, with fair probabilities of finding either 
oil or natural gas or coal. Borings will be 
made in several places and carried to a great 


depth if necessary. 





THE WEEK 


A Canadian Journal of Politics, Society & Literature. 


Published every Thursday at $3.00 per annum. 


Independent in Politics, THE WEEK appeals by a comprehensive Table of 
Contents to the different tastes which exist within the circle of a cultured home. 


An average of fifteen short crisp Editorials is given in each number, upon 
CANADIAN, AMERICAN and ENGLISH POLITICS and LITERATURE. 


Amongst the regular contributors is Professor GOLDWIN SMITH; anda 
distinguished public man in London has undertaken to supply regularly an 
English Letter Paris and Washington Letters will appear at regular intervals. 


In addition, there are special contributions from some of the ablest writers 
in the Dominion and the United States. 


PRESS OPINIONS. 


THE WEEK is one of the most influential journals in The magazin = ful t we written editorials about 
Canada Truth, London, England the doings of the orld with a particular and quite natu 
La pensee a large envergure est condensee en quelque ral regard for Brit interests whenever they touch pol 
pages dans un style philosophique, chatie, magistral Ities sut there is tiso a Vast amount of general reading 
1? Electeu matter of great value to lovers of literature World 

A most excellent journal.—Chicago (4 Travel (razette, 
ee : It isa remarkable truth that there is not in the United 

THE WEEK is superb.— Vanity Fair, Chicago States a weekly literary publicatio to compare with or 

THE WEEK has made a good impression, and occupies even to approach in learning or ability the Toronto WEEK. 
a position of no small influence in the Dominion The Its pages display as much in sight into all their subjects 
American, N. ) as those of the Lot don Spectat levsey City Herald. 

We can mention with emphatic approval THe WEEK ‘Itake only one English weekly paper, The Spectator, 
one of the ablest papers on the continent.— Deseriptire and one Canadian, The W% and as a rule I should be 
America pr uaasle - to say which J she vals io miss most.”—From a lette 

THE WEEK has already taken a well-earned position as Thomas Huqhe . B * School Days 
one ot the leading journals among our neighbors. — Bosto We all like your paper, THE WEEK very much. We 
Home Journal have not so good a one of the kind in England C. MLB 
ruthoress of © Do Thorn,” ete 


taking high rank among the membh« of the Canadian THE WEEK is good te ading. It is the best journal I 
have seen moms your side of tl Atlantic Editor of the 


press Boston Cow Rolto sdvertia pall me 
THE WEEK is certainly good enough to win suec There can be no dow t that a thorough, high-class, in 
Buffalo News dependent journal ke THE WEEK, not wholly or even 

The editorial and contributed articles are of a hil mainly given up to political matters, cannot have other 
order of merit.— Belfast Republican Jo ‘ than a beneficial intinence on the Counts Toronto Globe 


THE WEEK is rapidly making a place and a reputatio 


THE WEEK has a personality of its own. Its editor The real value of the paper consists of this: It gives 
ials especially, are characterized by a Catholic and judi in the first place a good deal of the best criticism from 
cal tone that comport well with the dignity of a trug one of the most brilliant of modern pens: it gives us the 
exponent of Canadian enterprise and culture Fortnight! expression of the opini of young men whoare not pa! 
Index, Michigan tisans, and it afford © Only vehicle for purely literary 

We recommend THE WEEK to business men, politicians, effort which the pr affords THE WEEK fills its ow) 
men of literary tastes, and, in short, to the reading pub literary office with much skill, and while we do not al 
ile generally, as a journal combining a great variety of ways agree with it, we recogni ze ts value and wish it 
subjects all specially handled by able writers, each in his success.— Toronto, The Daily Ma 
specialty. Among these it is sufficient to give the name We want a journal like THE WEEK, and we are glad to 
of Prof. Goldwin Smith, who takes a ae } part as a know that we have a reading communi ty y large enong! 
contributor to the columns of THe WeEK rts to support and appreciate it 7 ln Wa 


C. BRACKETT ROBINSON, Publisher. 
8 JORDAN STREET, TORONTO, ONTARIO 


Wess> Sample Copies sent Free on application. 



















F.. R. WETMORE & Co. 
AGENTS - - - SAN DIEGO, CALIFORNIA, 


Have earned the reputation of being the most thoroughly reliable Firm 


in all their dealings in 


1’REAL ESTATE. 








We have the Finest FARMING LANDS, in large and small tracts, 
in all parts of the country, suitable for every kind of Farming, 
Fruit Growing and Grazing, and at prices to suit 
every individual. 


at ae a 


The Best 
Business Blocks 
and Lots 
mn 
San Diego, 


\ The 
Choicest Tracts for 
( apitalists anid 
Colonies, 
with 
Mood and Water National City, 
m and 


ahundance, elsewhere. 


. »°*s . 
oie 


+ 





Beautifully Improved places for Country Residences, Suburban Homes 
and City Dwellings, Handsome Grounds, Fine Orchards 


and Groves of Tropical lruits. 


MONEY TO LOAN in ANY QUANTITY. 


We take charge of Property, pay Taxes, Insurance, 
ee for non-residents. 


7 sponide MC solieiti (. 
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How to Raise Water! 


rm. 7 
ry V A 


a ri * ~ 


CYC LON E Windmill. 


10 ft. Mills, 850 
12 ft. as 6 
| 14 ft. sa io 
16 ft.°A’ °° 90 
16ft.°*Be 110 
IS ft. ai 125 
20 Tt. °A’ °° 150 


No More 
and No Less, 





mid 


cae 
~ 


Yr the cheapest and best way to secure Plenty 
B of Water, is to buy a 























ieee | TAS rh : i “1 The Buyer Paying Freight. 





We have about One Hundred local ugents, “und TIF YOU WANT 
A MILL, write us, and we will send you name of the 
nearest, who will furnish you a Mill at the 
Anove Prices.—Freight added 


SEND NOW for [lliustrated Catalogue. 


cae Ue a fants Ve, Cr 


t ri A i, ae 


i= 


O34 and 936 Mission Street, San Franciseo. Cal. 
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JOE POHEIM. 


THE TAILOR, 


Makes the Best kitting Clothes in the State, 


AT 25 PER CENT. LESS THAN ANY OTHER TAILOR IN SAN FRANCISCO. 





Joe Poheim’'s is the only reliable House on the Pacific Coast, has been estab- 
lished fifteen years, and is noted everywhere for honest dealing. No misrepresenta- 
tion is ever practiced or allowed, and every customer is guaranteed a ‘‘ perfect fit” 
and the best of workmanship, or return of his money 

Joe Poheim employes none but the best workmen that can .be obtained, and 
all clothes are made up under his personal supervision. There is no other Tailor 
in San Francisco who cuts a new suit or returns money, in case a mistake should be 
made by any workman, but the careful attention every garment receives, in making 
up, renders a mistake almost impossible. 

Our business has increased to such an extent that we have been obliged to 
establish three large stores in San Francisco, for the convenience and accommodation 
of customers, and as most of our goods are bought direct from the manufacturers, 
and being heavy purchasers, we obtain such terms as enables us to undersell any 
other Tailor in San Francisco. 

We always keep on hand the largest and finest assortment of the latest styles 
of Woolens, which we make to order as follows: 


Fine Pants - - Made to Order from $ 6to $12 

Business Suits “ Ks . 25 “ 35 

Full Dress Suits - . i ° 35 “ 60 

Overcoats - - . x ? 20 « 40 
AND OTHER GARMENTS IN PROPORTION. 





Perfect Fit Guaranteed or no sale. 





SAMPLES OF CLOTH AND RULES FOR SELF-MEASUREMENT 


Sent Free to any address on application to 


JOE POHEIM, 
Nos. 203 Montgomery, 724 Market Streets, 


—AND— 


1110 and 1112 MARKET STREET, SAN FRANCISCO, CAL, 
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1887—FORTY-THIRD YEAR—1887 


Eclectic Magazine 


Of Foreign Literature, Science and Art. 


“THE LITERATURE OF THE WORLD.” 
The Foreign Magazines embody the best thoughts of the ablest authors of Europe. 
It is the aim of the Ecriecric Magazine to select and reprint all the representative 
articles thus given to the world. The subscriber has then at his command in a com- 
pact form the best digested work of the master-minds of the age. 
The plan of the Ecrecric includes Science, Essays, Reviews, Biographical 
Sketches, Historical Papers, Art Criticism, Travels, Poetry and Short Stories. 
> . . . 7 > 
Its Editorial Departments comprise Literary Notices, dealing with current 
home books, Foreign Literary Notes, Science and Art, summarizing briefly the new 
discoveries and achievements in this field, and consisting of choice extracts from new 
books and foreigm journals. The maguzine will strive earnestly to meet the tastes of 
the most thoughtful and intelligent classes, and to present articles by the leading 
thinkers on both sides of the questions absorbing the attention of the religious, literary, 
scientific and art world. The field of selection will be mainly the English magazines, 
reviews and weeklies, to which, indeed, most.of the great continental authors are con- 
tributors. But articles will also be translated from the French and German periodicals 
for publication in the Ectecric whenever it is deemed desirable. The subjoined lists 
exhibit the principal sources whence the material is drawn, and the names of some of 
the leading authors whose articles may be expected to appear. 
PERIODICALS, AUTHORS. 
QUARTERLY REVIEW . Hon. W. E. Gi 
BRITISH QUARTERLY Revit p TENNYSON 
EDINBURGH REVIEW ssOR HUXLEY 
WESTMINSTER REVIEW I 
CONTEMPORARY REVIEW 
FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW 
THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 
SCIENCE MISCELLANY, ; oO 
BLACKWOOD'S MAGAZIN} RO <OR Max Mt 
CORNHILL MAGAZINE ROFESSOR OWEN 
MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE MATTHEW ARNOLD 
LONGMAN'S MAGAZINF EpWARD A. FREEMAN 
NEW QUARTERLY MAGAZINE JAMES ANTHONY FRovI 
TEMPLE Bar PHoMAS HUGHES 
BELGRAVIA ALGERNON CHARLES SWINBI 
GooD WorpDs WILLIAM BLACK 
LONDON SOCIETY Mrs. OLIPHANT 
SATURDAY REVIEW (ARDINAL NEWMA)S 
THE SPECTATOR (ARDINA \NNINé 
PHE ACADEMY Miss THACKERAY 
THE ATHEN®U™M PHomas HARDY 
NATURE ROBERT BUCHANAN 
KNOWLEDGI Ht. Ma CK 
Das RUNDSCHAL PROFESSOR ERNEST H 
REVUE DES DEUX MoONDEs, ETC., ET¢ HEN} PAINE, ET RT« 


The aim of the Ectcric is to be instruétive and not sensational, and it commends 
itself particularly to Teachers, Scholars, Lawyers, Clergymen, and all intelligent read- 
ers who desire to keep abreast of the intellectual progress of the age. 


‘ “ “ “~ 7T y 7 “SOY 
STEEL ENGRAVINGS. 
The Eciecric comprises each year two large volumes of over 1700 pages. Each of 
these volumes contains a fine steel engraving, which adds much to the attraction of the 


Dp? 


» CARPENTER 


magazine. 
TERMS: Single copies, 45 cents; one copy, one year, $5; five copies, $20. Trial 
subscription for three months, $1. The ECLECTIC and any 84 magazine to one address, $8. 


Postage FREE to all subscribers, 


E. R. PELTON, Publisher, 25 Bond Street, New York. 
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ICO HOUSE LOS ANGELES! 
9 
Los Angeles, Cal. HOM ES IN ae 


] , ; ULL information concerning the garden spo 
The Leading Hotel 7 the City. } ot A ose beoutifiel Lé “ ENGELES. 








fHE LIVELIEST AND MOST PROSPEROUS 
SECTION OF THE Paciric Coast, furnished 
by the Los Angeles 
a mammoth 792 WEEKLY MIRROR, 
column paper, the best Weekly in California. Send 


for it. Six months, $1; one vear, Sz. 


SPECIAL ACCOMMODATIONS 
Si THE DAILY TIMES. 


FAMILIES AND LARGE PARTIES. BY MALL, POST PAID: 

DarLty and SUNDAY, per month - 85 

DaiLy and SUNDAY, per quarter - 2.25 

, : ; . Darty and Sunpay, per vear - 9,00 

Hotel Coach and Carriages SUNDAY, per year ip - 2.00 
hy oop nao at ai weene 
MH WAMING all Trains. Fens: Trtims dc he ccly Maning Replies 

Veu xpuper printed wm Los Angeles that owns the ex- 

/ ¢ ight to publish here the dispatches 

Associated Press, the qreate sf 


TERMS REASONABLE =" 
4 4 p 
. — aeaens ). ' 4B4e vews-qathering organization 


im the u orld. 


+ WOODBURY, SAVAGE & CO., Address fHE TIMES-MIRROR CO., 
Manage Proprietors 
— Los Angeles, Cal. 








(7 Tees : > The Lightning Flea Killer 
rt and Insect Exterminator. 


| 
ISRINING is SURE DEATH to all manner of Insect Life—Fleas, 
Moths Ants, or Roaches. 


Bugs, 


It is ABSOLUTELY FREE from POLSON. 


It does not damage the most delicate ornamental work 





or finest fabrics. 
INSECTS NEVER RECOVER if once touched with this remedy 





Sprinkled tine on the floor and on clothing where fleas are, 
it kills them at once. 





FOR LICE on CATTLE, SHEEP, POULTRY, FLEAS on DOGS, 
ETC., IT HAS NO EQUAL, 


Used as a Skin Lotion, it will keep Mosquitoes away, as well 
as give instantaneous relief from pain from Insect 
Bites or BEE STINGS. 





SOLD AT 25c. AND 50c. A BOTTLE, or in larger quantity, if desired. 


SEND FOR CIRCULARS 








TRADE SUPPLIED AT LIBERAL DISCOUNT 


NOVELTY Waban eo: Novelty Hardware Co., 
t 1433 MARKET STREET, 


podria Raga 1433 Market Street, San Francisco. 


DEMPSTER BROS. SF. 
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Two |,000-Sheet Roils 


-' ONE DOr wA kt > 








* MEDICATED + PAPER -: 


‘ fsuflerers from il 


pee 
rsement of ph 
throtigh 


-ocket Packet - - 
‘rice per Roll of 1,000 sheefs, securely wrap ped in 
Packets and Neat Pocket-Case 
o T.000-sheet Roth and Nickle Fixture 






















































































“BY ALL THE LEADING DRUGGISTS.--@: Td] 
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QUENT IMPURE AIR AND 


‘hae SGLOGGED PIPES WITH CONSE 


31 Somerse t t Street, 








Two 1.000-Sheet Rolls 


> ONE DODTGIAR i+ 
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THE LEADING DRUGGISTS. 5 SFI OUR GOODS=s 
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the Mutual Life Insurance Company of New York. 
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“Mare wo wows. | FY & \ GATARRH POWDERS. |" Nomepautsrannecy, 


ACUTE AND CHRONIC pirat <aaietgldle  n ere ae ah 
234 Sutter Street - - - S§8.F. 


CATARRH.! Per Box, 50 Cents. dh dea eadien manndiada 











Yr an io 
W.K. VICKERY 
. . . b] 
acaiey. 631 MARKET STREET, 
ROYAL Fs 3 Under Palace Hotel xg San Francisco. 
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Fine Etchings, 
Rare Engravings, 
Artistic Framing. 


Sole Agent for the SOULE PHOTOGRAPH 


COMPANY'S REPRODUCTIONS OF 
WORKS OF ART. 
Absolutely Pure. Fust published, a series of Artistic 


[Th powder never varies. A marvel of purity, strength 
and wholesomeness More economical than the ordinary 
kinds, and cannot be sé ae in competition — the mul- 
titude of low tests, Short weight, alum or phosphate 
powders. Sold only incans, RoyAL BAKING POWDER Co,, 
106 Wall St., N.Y 








WM. J. DUTTON, Secretary. 


I J. STAPLES, President ° . *-s 
ALPHEUS BULL, Vice-President Insure in California's N. T. JAMES, Marine Secretary. 


MILLION DOLLAR COMPANY, 


INSURANCE.“ COMPANY 


OF SAN FRAN. ISCO, CALIFORNIA, 


CAPITAL - - $1,000,000 00 ASSETS : - $2,050,000 00 
Losses Paid in past 24 Years . - - $7,000,000 00 
AGENTS IN ALL PROMINENT LOCALITIES. 


The Pacific Mutual Life Ins. Co. 


118 CALIFORNIA STREET, SAN FRANCISCO, CAL, 
Organized A.D. 1867. Assets, January rst, 1887, exceeding $1,500,000. 


| | - EK PC ) | 1¢ . | k S contain no restrictions upon re sidence « wr travel, and after 
4 4 4 “* second year, impose no restrictions upon oc« upation. 

No Medical Examination required in order to secure an Accident Policy. Accident Indemnity Claims 
exten j thro mug rh BO wee ks, inste ad of be ing limited to 26 weeks, as is the case W ith other ¢ ompanies. 
ANNUITIES secured by deposit with the State of California, for sale upon favorable terms. 
All claims paid immediately on reception of satisfactory proofs, 

CAPABLE AND RELIABLE AGENTS WANTED. 








UC MME 0 1 AN DIAN. 


“° %& FACTORY COR. , CLAY. AND POLK STREETS, S.F. * 
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